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Thuusday, November 1917. 

Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., E.B.A., 
Vice-President, in the Chaii\ 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G., G.C.V.O. The Welbeck 
Abbey miniatures : a catalogue raiaoiiue. By K. W, Goulding. 4to. 
Oxford, 191(5. 

From the Halifax Antiquarian Society : — Papei’S, reports, &c. Vols. 1-12. 
avo. Halifax, 1902-1915. 

From the Author : — The press and printers of Jamaica prior to 1820. By 
Frank Cundall, F.S.A. 8vo. Worcester, Mass., 1916. 

From the Author The Dartmoor antiquities and their builders. By 
H. J. Lowe. 8vo. n.p. 1917. 

From the Author : — The townfield of Livei'pool, 1207-1807. By R. Stewart- 
Brown, F.S.A, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1916. 

From the Author: — The low side windows of Worcestershire churches. 
By F. T. S. Ploughton. 8vo. n.p., n.d. 

From the Author : — The early water supply of Bath. By Rev. C. W. 
Shickle, F.S.A. 8vo. Bath, 1917. 

From the Author : — Family notes : Quienchant, Quinchant, or Kinchant. 
By Major-General J. C. Kinchant. 4to. n.p. 1917. 

From the Author The Bigges of Lenchwick, and their tombs in Norton 
Church, Evesham. ByE. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 8vo. n.p, 1917. 

From the Author:— Lancienne coutume de Normandie. Par W. L. 
de Gruchy. 8vo. St. Helier. 1881. > » 
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From the Author The Roman fort at Piercehrid^ej eotinty Durhaiu, 
By Edward Wooler, F.8, A. 8vo. Frome and London, 1917. 

From the Transcriber : —The parish registers of Elland, (^o. York, 1()40- 
1670, and churchwardens* accounts, 1648 “1670. 'Iranscrihed and 
indexed by H Ormerod. Privately printed. Bvo. Oxford, H)l7. 

From the Author, David Murray, Es([., LL.D., F.S.A.: 

1. Bibliography, its scope and methods. 4to. <dasgow, 1917. 

2. Some letters of Robert Foul is. 4to, (Uasgow, 1917. 

From Harold Sands, Esq., F.S.A.: 

1. The Tower of London, descTibed by Arthur Poyser, painted by 

John Fulleylove, R.L Hvo. London, 190B. 

2. Vestifi^eH of old London. By John VVykeliam Archer. foL 

London, lB/51. 

From C. W. Dyson Perrins, Esq., F.S.A. A collection of ballads, 
proclamations, broadsides, <fec., mounted in four lar^e folio volumes. 

From the Author The ancient earthworks of the New Forest. By 
Heywood Humner, F.S.A, Bvo. London, 1917. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to C. W, Dyson X'errins, 
Esq., for his present of a collection of broadsides. 

Albert Victor Peatliog, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 

Hamon le Strange, Esq., P\S.A., contributed a j)apcr on 
the Hunstanton Household Accounts for 1347- 8, which will 
be printed in Archaeologia. 

Mr. Page was obliged for the paper, which whetted the 
appetite for more : the printing of the whole series of Hun- 
stanton Accounts would add much to one‘‘s knowledge of social 
and economic history. He noted the mention of <‘otton, which 
was early even for use as candle-wicks ; and there were other in- 
teresting points of the kind in the paper. The Society would 
do well to set about the publication of a series of accounts. 

Mr. C. L. IfiNGSFORD had come across some accounts thirty 
years later relating to Edmund de Stonor, then sheriff of 
Oxfordshire. It covered ten weeks from 20th June 1378, for 
which the bill amounted to £1 9<9. 8f/., giving an average of 
14.S. l\^d, a week, but as a matter of fact the bulk of the expense 
was incurred during three weeks, when the judges and other 
visitors were being entertained. The bills for these weeks 
came to 21^. lid., 10^. Id., and £^ 14.?. 8Jd. respectively, the 
average for the remaining seven weeks being 3.?. 9|d. Samples 
of the expenditure were as follows : 

21 July. 4 Judges. Bread 9^?., beer from store, meat 2/^. 

2 geese 5 capons 1^. 8rf., 9 pullets 11|</., 4 gallons of wine 4d, 
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horse bread tt a l^ed hired for a s<^rvaiit Id.^ pepx)erj saffron & 
finger 

5 Aug. Judges. Bread froiu stox*e. 1 quarter of good ale 2^., beef & 
mutton Av. capons ih. Ik/., 4geesel.W.j, 4 porkers 2,y. Sd.^ salt4r/., 

horse bread iyd,^ various spices 10.9. 23 gallons and 1 quart of wine 

16a*. 3k/. Expenses of J. do KentwoofL 12 a'. i^d.^ barber (kL To tlie men 
of tbe'prior of St. Frideswido, A*: of Bklmiiud (liffard for bringing swans 
Av. 4f/,j milk for furmenty 4/f., pulhjts pigeons 1.9. 6d. ' 

Mr. GujsKrri regretted the absence of the author, with whom 
he had heeu in comrnmiicatian reg;arding the paper. The Society 
was inucdi indebted to those who brouglvb forward such documents, 
especially when the orij^inals wcxe practically inaccessible to 
students. The present account was lest compared with those of 
Bogo de Clare and Joan, Countess of Pembroke, which were 
printed in 186® by the Britisk Archaeological Association 
(vol xviii, pp. 66, 145, ®13, 318) under the editorship of 
Mr. Hartshorne. The items proved that the fare was plain, 
game rarely enjoyed, but plenty of poultry and fish. The author 
had declared himself puzded by the term atam {attani\ which 
might be for aUamhxatm^ meaning opened or broached like 
kippers. The horses did not get the variety of foods mentioned 
in the Clare accounts, such as a feed of oats, and occasionally 
hay. The word pmgtiedo used in this connexion meant some 
kind of ointment. 

Mr. Biiandt inquired the difference of money value between 
that date and the present. A little book on fowling in his 
possession, dated 1655, mentioned only the line and net, and no 
shooting. 

Mr. Baildon had been, at the outbreak of war, engaged on the 
rolls of the Abbey of Ely, the cellax-er’s accounts going back still 
earlier than those before the meeting. He found difficulties in 
identifying some of the fish. The Society might go even farther 
than Mr. Page had suggested, and some energetic Fellow might 
produce a Dictionary of the Tcihk on the same lines as the 
Drapery's Dictionary. He suggested that where horses were 
mentioned, the second word was the aiiimars name ; and doubted 
the conclusions drawn as to the scarcity of game. The roll 
contained merely expenditure accounts, and if the lord and his 
friends went hawking, their bag would not appear in the accounts. 
The same would apply to fish caught in the moat. Silence on 
that point did not prove that game was not consumed, and in 
the Ely accounts only what was paid for appeared. 

Mr, G. Buckston Browne noted one point of interest in days 
of diet restriction. There was a general feeling that sugar was 
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absolutely necessary, and great efforts had been requirecJ to 
ration it ; but it had occurred to few that sugar was unknown 
to the Norman inhabitants of England. 


Mr. Hardy remarked on the early age at whieli one of the 
ladies mentioned became a mother, but the extraoni inary youth- 
fulness of mothei's in the upper classes of medieval society had 
often been noticed. He endorsed all that bad been said as t(v 
the desirability of publishing a series of such accoimts, whi<‘h 
would be very valuable as illustrating the domestic life anti 
manners of past ages. 

The Skcrktarv quoted the Pnmptorium. l^aroulomm to show 
that the rarsor was a fish: an early edition of Pliny ( 1001 ) 
mentioned a fish so-called because anything tliat touched it 
‘ senteth of iron \ 

The Chairmax remarked that the fascinating account of 
Mr. Hamon le Strange’s forbears had provoked an interesting dis- 
cussion, and was himself disposed to agree witli Mr. Baildon. He 
joined heartily in regretting the authoxAs absence, and expressed 
the meeting’s indebtedness to Mr. Peers for reading the paper. 
The author had always seemed to him the embodiment of 
human archaeology, avS the lineal descendant of those who had 
occupied the same place through five or six centuries. The Society 
would approve the scheme for printing in full a series of suclx 
household accounts, which were of manifold interest, and bad 
a bearing on modern food-control. People of the highest stand- 
ing were shown to have been content with the simplest viands* 
In thanking the author he could only express the hope that 
their way of life would be further illustrated on some future 
occasion. 

M. E. Hughes-Hughks, Esq., F.S. A., read the following notes 
on the fountain at Leez Priory : 

My only reason, in fact I might say my only excuse, for 
bringing the old fountain in my inner quad to the notice of the 
Society, is that when we took the entire structure down for 
repairs which had become essentially necessary, we discovered 
that the whole of the stones of which it is composed were 
derived from the church of the thirteenth -century priory, upon the 
cloister garth of which it stands, and still bear on their internal 
faces the carved work of the old masons. 

Before, however, px’oceeding to describe the fountain itself 
I ought, perhaps, to give a very short description of the priory 
for the benefit of those Fellows who are not acquainted with it. 
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At the dissolution of the smallei' monasteries in 1536, the 
post of Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations was held by 
Richard Rich, then Solicitor-General to the King, but after- 
wai'ds successively Speaker of the House of Commons and 
Lord Chancellor. 

Among the spoil which fell into his hands at that time 
was the site of the Augustinian prioiy at Leez, which he 
prot^eeded to demolish, and upon its foundations, which he left 
in the ground, he shortly afterwards erected the great mansion, 
which remained in Ins hands and those of his successors (created 
mvh of Warwick in 1617) for about two hundred years. 

The buildings were all of brick, but lie utilized the stones 
from the priory in facing his own buildings, and in the middle 
of his inner paved court, which corresponded exactly with the 
<;loister garth of the priory, he caused to be erected the small 
stone fountain which forms the sub/)ect of my sliort paper this 
evening. 

The whole estate, which contained some 1,600 acres of park 
land, was acquii^ed (for the sum of L?450,000) in 1753 by the 
Trustees of Guy’s Hospital, who pulled down all the chief 
buildings, leaving oidy such parts as could be utilized for farm 
buildings, but they fortunately spared the tower gateway con- 
necting the two quads, and the fountain. 

These had fallen into sad decay, but have now been sub- 
stantially restored under the direction of Mr. Wykeham 
Chancellor, R11.I.B.A. Tor a detailed account of the priory, 
and of Lord Rich’s mansion, I would refer my brother Fellows 
to the able and exhaustive paper by Mr. A. W. Claphaui, F.S.A., 
read before the Essex Archaeological Society at their meeting at 
the priory on Wih June 1913, and subsequently published in the 
thirteenth volume, new series, of that Society’s Transactions. 

The fountain, standing in the centre of the inner quadrangle, 
has a total height of about 17 ft., the diameter over all being 5 ft. 

It is hexagonal on plan, and is divided inl-o four stages. The 
lower stage, forming the base or stylobate, is of brickwork, 
arranged in a series of small steps or footings. 

When the restoration of the structure was taken in hand, it 
was found necessary to rebuild these footings, as the original had ‘ 
been very much damaged and bi'oken away, a fact largely due 
to the rough farm uses to which the old buildings and premises 
had for so many years been subjected ; but a clear idea of the 
former brick base was forthcoming in an old coloured print, 
dating from the early part of the last century, the artist having 
evidently made a sketch on the spot, as evidenced by the accuracy 
of the drawing with regard to existing poi-tions of the structure 
(fig. 1). Upon this stepped base stands an hexagonal core of 
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brickwork faced with stone, and forming, as it were, a pedestal 
for the main design. At the angles of this hexagonal pedestal 
are small engaged shafts, having moulded capitfils and bases, the 
mouldings in both cases being continued round. 

In each of the six faces of the pedestal are small oblong open- 
ings, with sharply-splayed sills, measuring 10 in, by 6 in. 

It is not unlikely that at one time these openings were lined 
with lead, and formed exits for the water wliich colle<!ted in the 
interior well or basin of the fountaiu. 

The second or main stage of the design consists of a series 
of six open Tudor arches, measuring ^ ft. 1} in. from sill to sj)ring- 
ing, and having a width of IS in. ; the outer edges of the arches 
arc boldly chamfered, and the sills sfdnyed. Shafts of similar 
character to those beneath are carried up t\m angles, while the 
spandrils of the openings are relieved wn’th small smik eyes. The 
space enclosed by this arcade originally formed the basin of the 
fountain, the roof or soffit above it being gix)ined and richly 
decollated with half tracery and a pendant in the centre. It 
should be explained hero that, in the restoration of the fountain^ 
it was not deemed expedient to construct anything in the nature 
of a basin or receptacle for water, as there was no evidence to 
show what form the original basin took ; the floor of the space 
enclosed by the arcade was therefore kept flat, a sliglit fall irom 
the centre outward to the small openings being sufficient to carry 
off any water which may And its way in. Immediately above 
this arcade is an effective and well-designed panelled and 
battlemented parapet, the angles of which are enriched with 
crenelated pinnacles, each pinnacle being panelled on three of its 
faces. The third stage, rising behind the battlements, maintains 
the hexagonal plan, and has plain sunk panels worked on each 
face. The whole is surmounted by an ogee-shaped canopy, 
terminating with a Gothic foliated finiah 

In order to give effect to the whole design, the space imme- 
diately surrounding the fountain has been roughly paved with 
stone, the paving following the hexagonal plan. 

The whole of this interesting little work was originally 
executed in ‘chinch’ stone, the bulk of which was obtained from 
the old priory buildings. When taken apart, it was found that 
the panelled parapet, with the battlements and lower portions 
or stoolings of the angle pinnacles, had been worked out of the 
massive stones forming the capitals of the responds of the piers 
which once supported the tower of the priory church ; portions 
of the mouldings of these capitals still remain indtit on the backs 
of several of these stones, where they have escaped the chisel of 
the Tudor mason. 

From time to time, considerable speculation has arisen with 
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regard to the water supply to the fountain, and although careful 
investigations were made at the time of the restoration, no 
conclusive evidence on the 'subject was forthcoming. But it 
is known that the source of the supply was — as indeed it is 
at the present time — a well situate in the meadows on the 
south side, which delivers the water by gravitation, and it is 
reasonable to pi^esuine that the fountain was also fed from this 
source. This well is distant from the mansion about S60 yds., 
and in I.ord llichs time there was a series of small ponds 
between the well and the buildings, the water flowing from the 
well to each pond in succession. From levels recently taken, it 
was found that the top of the water in the well is 23 ft. above 
the small apertures in the lower part of the fountain ; the last of 
the pounds is some 200 yds. distant, and, as this would give a fall 
of some 12ft. or 14 ft., it would appear highly pi^obable that 
there was a dii’ect supply to the fountain from this last pond. 
The means of conveyance was presumably lead piping similar to 
the sample on exhibition here this evening. 

The water would rise in a powerful jet in the centre of or 
over the basin within the fountain, and from thence would flow 
through the openings previously alluded to. 

It has been suggested that these openings were probably lined 
with lead, the lead being fashioned in the form of troughs or 
shoots and pi-ojccted sufficiently far to clear the base. Surround- 
ing the base there would probably have been a cement-lined 
tank some 3 ft. or 4 ft. wide, with a stone kerb round the edge. 
From this tank a waste-pipe was taken to a circular pond some 
little distance away. 

During the excavations some 60 ft. to 70 ft. run of this lead 
waste was unearthed. The piping, which is of cast lead, measures 
1 ill. in diameter internally, and is most substantially made, the 
lead being fully J in. in thickness. It appears to have been cast 
in lengths in a mould with a clay core. 

There are two methods adopted for joining these lengths, the 
first being by means of a ‘ wiped ’ joint, such as is in vogue among 
plumbers of the present day, but with this exception : in addition 
to the joint being ‘ wiped \ it was made additionally secure by pass- 
ing an iron, which was shaped somewhat like a soldering ‘ bit\ 
longitudinally along the Joint all round, giving the joint a 
streaky appearance. The object of this operation was to negative 
the effects of minute flaws, in the shape of air-bubbles, which have 
a tendency to form in the solder of the joint. The practice of 
using an iron in the manner described appears to have been 
common among plumbers of sixty or seventy years ago, but 
nowadays a joint treated in this way is rarely seen, owing partly 
to the improved methods adopted in the manufacture of solder, 
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and also to the somewhat untidy appearance such a joint 
presents. 

The second method of joining two leiigths of pipe was by 
means of a ‘^cast’ joint. The ends of the two lengths to be 
joined were cut fair, cleaned, and butted together ; a clay mould 
was then formed round the junction and the molten metal poured 
in, the resultant joint being similar to the example produced ; 
it was somewhat wasteful of metal, but the joinl. was a Hoimd 
one. Tlie advanlage of this joint is that the bore of the pipe 
remains perfect, and offers no obstruetion lo tlie flow of tiie 
water, which would not be the case in a joint where tlu‘ two 
pipes are spigotfed, the one into the other. 

I wish to add that I am indebted for nearly tlie wliole of the 
description of the fountain to my friend Mr. Chancellor. 

Mr. Noiiman had lately received a piece of lead jnping from 
Hampton Court which had an imitation of the lap-jomt, which 
survived even when the pipe was produced by casting. 

Mr. Chakgelloe had learnt some of the mysteries of the 
craft from an old foreman plumber in the employ of Messrs. 
Farmiloe. At first that expert had pronounced the specimen a 
seam-joint, but on further examination declared in favour of 
a casting. He was assured that old-fashioned plumbers still 
seamed the wiped joint in order to bring out the small air- 
bubbles, as the joint was apt to sweat. Passing the iron down 
the joint had the effect of bringing the tin to the surface ; and 
Tudor plumbers seem to have practised that trick of the trade 
by subsequent seaming of the wiped joint. 

Mr. W. H. Fox said that a similar fountain had supplied the 
Priory of Wymondley, Herts,, and melted lead had been found 
there in situ^ so the work had probably been carried out there. 

Mr. Druoe mentioned that the conduit at Combe spring, 
which supplied water to Hampton Court, was intact on Coombe 
Hill : it dated from Wolsey'^s time and could still be inspected. 

Mr. Johnston compared such fountains with the monastic 
lavatories of which remains existed at Durham and Much Wenlock. 
There was an elaborate water-system at Canterbury. Excavators 
had sometimes neglected such indications, and he had hopes of 
making such a discovery during a proposed excavation at an 
Essex priory. 

The Chairman congratulated the author on the possession of 
such an interesting structure, and on the admirable views of it 
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thrown on the screen. The method employed in the case of one 
specimen of lead piping exhibited was evidently intended to 
expel air- l.iubbles, and in each case the process was clear. What 
appeared to be a seam was simply due to the junction of two 
sides of tlie mould. 

Thanks were ox'dared to he returned for these communications. 


TiiursiuYj 29th Novembeii 1917. 

Lieut.-Colonel GEORGE BABINGTON CROFT LYONS, 
Vice-ftesident, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be retui'iied to the donors : 

From the Author Catalogue of finger rings brought together by 1". A. 
Harman Oates, F. 8. A. Privately printed. Bvo. 1917. 

From the Author : — ^The separation of the churches and the state in 
France. By W. li. H. StowelL 8vo. Amherst, Mass. 1917. 

From the Author: — Images of kings in the cathedral church of Salisbury. 
By Sir William H. St. John Hope. 8vo. 

From the Author Llanthony Prinia. By Iltyd. Svo. n.p. 1915. 

From the late Worthington G. Smith, through Reginald A. Smith, Esq., 
F.S.A. 

1. Map of Dunstable and neighbourliood, showing old roads, dis- 

coveries of antiquities, Ac. 

2. Drawing of skeleton of woman and child found in an interment on 

Dunstable Downs. 

Edward Tidsti'am, Esq., P\S.A., was appointed a Local 
Secretary of the Society for Derbyshire. 

Major Roland Moffat Pex'owne Willoughby was admitted a 
Fellow. 

The llev. C. Swynnerton, F.S. A., imd a paper on the Pidoiy 
of Leonard Stanley, Gloucestershire, in the light of recent 
discoveries, which will be printed in Archaeologia, 

Sir WiixiAM Hoi^k had, on a visit to the site, expressed the 
opinion that excavations would reveal an apse of Saxon date, 
but could not explain the relation of that building to the larger 
church. It occupied an awkward position with x'egard to the 
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cloister, and its survival was as difficult to explain as its original 
purpose. The priory had been a small and remote house; but 
it would be a thousand pities if nothing were dom to prevent 
the ruin of the chapel. The discoveries in the larger church 
had been what one would expect, and its interesting features had 
been described by Middleton. 

The CirAHUiAN expressed the indel)tednc‘ss of the Society for 
the paper, which described tlie two churclu‘.s in gj-eat detail. 
He was specially struck with one of the capitals, sliowing three 
figures holding a scroll ; and hud never seen such a rcjiresenta- 
tion of the Trinity except in manuscripts, and oven then* tlie 
treatment was somewhat, (liffcrent. Other curious n^ndcrings of 
the same subject were to be seen abroad, but not in England. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for tliis conimunicatimn 


Thursday, 6th Deckmrkr 1917. 

Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., FJI.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors ; 

From the Author : --Some correspotKleime of the Maudes of Holliiighall, 
1594-9 ; and the Maudes of llkley, Hollinghall, Brandon, Ilcdthwaite 
Hill, &c. By VF, Paley Baildon, F.3.A. 8vo. n.p., n.d. 

From the Rt. Hon. Earl Beauchamp, K.G., through C. L. Kingsford, 
Esq., F.S, A. Casts of (1) seal of Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester 
and Hertford, 1222-62, from a charter to Tewkesbury Abbey, and 
(2) seal of Baililfs of ^V^orcester, from a deed dated 148f>. 

Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows to be 
held on Thursday, 17th January 1918, and a list of the candi- 
dates to be put to the ballot was read. 

Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A., F.S.A., read a 
paper on the churches of Serbia. 

Serbian architecture really begins with Stephen Nemanja, who 
became king in 1166, the first of a dynasty which ended 200 
years later with Urosh, son of the great Tsar Stephen Dushan. 
In 1389 the Serbians under Lazar were fatally defeated at 
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Kosovo by the Turks, and could only maintain a doubtful 
independence under despots or Turkish governors. P'inally, in 
1 459, under Mahomet II, Serbia became a Turkish province. 

Serbian churches have been divided into three groups. The 
first includes the churches built by Stephen Nenmnja and his 
immediate successors at Kursuinlija, Sopochani, Studenit/a, 
Zhitcha, and elsewhere. 

Tlie second contains the fourteenth-century churches of 
Gratchanit:;^a 5 Nagoritcha, Pavlibza, the king’s chapel at 
Studenit^^a, and the leather abnormal church at Dechani. This 
group is associated witli tlie names of King Stephen Urosh, 
surnamed Miljutin, and his queen. 

The third group, erected at the end of the Serbian kingdom 
by Lamr and the despots, is in the northern district : Ravanitza, 
Pavlitica, Manasija, Kriishevatz, Kalenitch, Ljubostinje, and 
Semendria, 

The first group of churches, though possessing certain Eastern 
features, show the Dalmatian influence and are inoi^e Romanesque 
than Byzantine. Studenitza has arcaded cornices and in the 
east wall of the apse a three-light window surrounded by an 
arch with scroll-work, vex’ylike a window similarly placed in the 
Romanesque Duomo of Cattaro. Its doorways, and also those 
of Sopochani, have receding orders and shafted jambs, and the 
west doorway of Studenitza has figure sculpture in the tympa- 
num (our Lord between adoring angels), a most unusual feature 
in a church of the Greek rite, where figure sculpture is not 
generally admitted. The interior of the church, however, seenjs 
purely Byzantine, with its barrel- vaults and lantern dome. 

At Kiirsumlija and at Hilendar on Mount Athos occurs the 
Byzantine feature of a three-light window in which only the 
middle light has a semicircular head, while the two side lights 
have quadrant arches abutting against the mullioii. 

The church of Hilendar was founded in 1196 by Stephen 
Nemanja, and, in contrast to Studenitza, seems to have no trace 
of Western Romanesque. Its situation on Mount Athos, where 
the spirit of the place is wholly oriental, is doubtless a deter- 
mining factor. The plan shows an eastern apse, a central dome 
carried on four pillars, apsidal transepts, and a large narthex 
of two bays with domes. To the west is an ante-church or pro- 
naos of two bays with three aisles, a curious feature found in 
most of these Serbian churches. It seems in every case to be an 
addition to the original plan, and its use is hard to understand, 
as it communicates with the rest of the church only by the 
western doorway of the narthex. 

The use of brick arches and cornices, and bands of brickwork 
in the masonry, is here first found in Serbia, and was destined to 
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become one of the most distinctive features of the native architec- 
ture. A curious detail at Studenitza, certainly of Italian orip^in, 
is the eccentricity of the arch stones, the extrados beinfi^ struck 
from a longer radius than the iiitrados, so that the order as it 
rises becomes wider. 

Zhitcha was the coronation churdi of Serbia, and the archi- 
episcopal residence of St. Saha; it was surrounded by a wall 
with seven doorways in it, one of whicdi was opened for each 
coronation, and walled up immediately afterwards. It has a 
large pro-naos with a lofty western tower, whose iwodighi 
windows divided by a colonnette liave a very Italian look, d'lie 
church has been much repaired in modtunii tiuu^s, having been in 
ruins at the begimiing of the nineteenth century, 

Arilje, though llyzantine in plan, has the Lombard arcaded 
cornice and pilaster strips and shallow blank arcading. It was 
built between 1272 and 1275^ and a large pro-naos has been 
added to the west of its narthex. 

Gradatz, founded c. ISOO by Helen, queen of Stephen Uroslu 
has a church showing the same mixture of inHuences. I'he door- 
way in the west front of the pro-naos is imitated from French 
work, but unintelligently, since its outer ordtT and the shafts 
carrying it are in relief on the face of the wall. Such a motive^ 
occurs in Italian Gothic, but never in the more logical French or 
English work. The church has external buttresses, a (iothic 
and not a Byzantine feature. It is worthy of note that Queim 
Helen, the foundress, was a French priucess. 

St. Klimentije at Ochrida, built in 1S79, is oriental in 
character, and marks the beginning of a more distinctive natiotud 
style. A new form of decoration appears in the arrangement 
of the long thin bricks of which the church is built into fancy 
patterns with their edges outwards. This type of ornament is 
of course not a Serbian invention, for it occurs, for example, at 
Salonika in the church of St, Elias and the Apostles'* church (the 
Souk-Su Djami). 

A very remarkable fourteenth-century church is that of Grat- 
chanitza, built about 1321 by King Urosh Miljutin. The plan 
is unusual. M. Bals says that the exo-narthex ranges round 
three sides, the result being a double range of vaults, the inner 
being the higher, and forming in the outside view stories of arcades 
with a rather bewildering effect. At the M^est end is a pro-naos 
at a lower level. The walls seem to be of squared masonry with 
brick in the beds and joints, and brick is used in the arches and 
window casings. The general result is imposing, and the pile 
of arch above arch mingled with a multitude of domes is ro- 
mantic and surprising to a Western eye. The church at 
D&hani, as already said, is abnormal for its date. It was 
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founded about 1330 by King Stephen Urosh, and though Eastern 
in plan with a central tower-dome, follows the Dalmatian 
Romanesque in its architectural features. It has arcaded 
cornices at the eaves and on the gables ; its walls are banded 
with white and pink marble; the doors and windows have 
receding orders with voussoirs treated as at Studenitza, and the 
outer order of the doorways is planted on the face of the wall 
as at Gradatz. There are foliate capitals and spirally twisted 
arch-mouldings, and one doorway has fignre-sculptux’e in the 
tympanum quite in the Western manner. The plan shows five 
naves ending eastn'ard in apses, and there is a pro-naos of 
three bays. 

The third group of Serbian churches begins with Ravanitza, 
founded in 1387 by King Lazar, who fell at Kosovo in 1889. 
These churches have a trilobal plan, that is to say they have 
apsidal ends to the transepts as well as at the east end. It has 
been suggested that this group was inspired from Armenia or 
Georgia, and there was doubtless an influx of Armenians into 
the Eastern Empire when an Armenian sat on the throne of 
Constantinople. But an examination of Armenian architecture 
does not produce much support for such a view, and the style 
may well be a native development. An architect named 
Borovitch, who was no doubt a Serb, is said to have designed 
several of these buildings. They are ‘four-pillar’ churches 
with a central dome and transepts, and show externally a 
development of the decorative brickwork ah'eady noticed. The 
apses are polygonal outside, with angle-shafts often spirally 
fluted, and the windows and doorways are enclosed in sculptured 
borders and arclutove. In the window tracery the trefoiled 
bead of Gothic architecture sometimes occurs, and even traceried 
rose- windows are to be found. 

Ravanitza is typical of the group : it has a central dome sur- 
rounded by smaller tower domes, and is barrel-vaulted four ways 
in a cross p'an. The exterior is richly decorated with arcading, 
twisted colonnettes, architraves and friezes carved with fretwork, 
carved borders to doors and windows, traceried rose-windows, 
and geometrical patterns in brick. 

Lazaritza in Kriishevatz is a trilobal church without aisles, 
and has a novel and not very successful feature in a tower-dome 
over the narfchex rivalling in importance the central tower-dome. 
Another novelty is the use of niches finished at the head with 
semi-domes, as in the churches of St. Theodore, St. Theodosia, 
and St. Thekla at Constantinople, The south door is divided 
into two by a shaft, and each opening finishes at the head with 
a Gothic trefoil of which the point is ogeed. At Ljubostinje, 
founded in 1394 by King Lazar’s Avidow, and designed by Bade 
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Borovitcli, whose name is carved on the threshold of the nave, 
all the windows have Gothic trefoiled heads, but the ornament 
has no affinity with Western work, beinij^ rather Saracenic in 
character. It is evident that the country must have preserveci 
a considerable decree of independence to have been able to 
build HO important a church five years after Kosovo, and in- 
deed the church of Manasija, begun in 1418, shows lu) falling 
off, but on the contrary is even superior in finish to some of its 
predecessors. It is trilobal with fiv(‘ domes, built of good fair 
inasoniy without any bri(‘kwork, and has arcaded eorni(U‘s, ami 
the whole is enclosed within a mighty wall with many towers. 

Kalenitch, built in 145^7 by tlie despot Steplien, son of Lamr, 
has, like Lamritm, a western tower, but subordinate to the 
central tower-dome. Its ornamental details are (mriously mixed 
in style, and show a great falling off in technical skill from the 
earlier work in Serbia, such as Studenitza. But while the 
sculptors did not progress, it was otherwise with the Serbian 
painters, whose work as left in the churches is not uuwortliy of 
comparison with their Italian conteinporaric‘s. It is an in- 
teresting speculation to consider what might have been the 
development of Serbian art if there bad been no Turkish Con- 
quest. Unfortunately the geographical situation of the Balkan 
countries makes them a natural battle-ground, even to the 
present day, but it must be hoped that there is a more peaceful 
and prosj)eroiis future in store, when Serbia may take up her 
interrupted development and produce work worthy of ho gallant 
and indomitable a nation. 


Mr. Bkehy claimed no architectural knowledge, but bad paid 
more than one visit to Serbia, where he had seen a good many 
churches. Their description had been of much interest, and 
much more remained to be seen in Serbia by those who were 
ready to penetrate beyond the railways. Apart from Belgrade 
and Nish, most of the churches were barely accessible, standing 
in remote mountain valleys. Many points deserved furtlier 
study, for example the frescoes, which had never been treated in 
detail ; and it was curious to find coloured and banded brick- 
work employed at widely different dates. Another architectural 
peculiarity was the use of shaped bricks or tiles round the 
windows. There were chalices, vestments, and other objects of 
archaeological interest among the church furniture ; and a great 
contrast was seen between the golden period of fhe Serbian 
kingdom and the succeeding five centuries of Turkish domina- 
tion. Apart from a few portraits, there were no artistic remains 
of the later centuries. 
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Mr. E. PiiJOLEAU Warrjen had lately returned from Serbian 
Macedonia, where he had been in close contact with the Serbians, 
and had heard from an engineer that the vaulting of some old 
buildings in the country was of pumice-stone. On being shown 
a piece of pumice his informant had recognized the material. 

Mr, HjoiiwEnT stated that the representation of Christ ascending 
the cross by a ladder occurred in two Italian miniatures of the 
early fourteenth century: one was in the British Museum, the 
other in the collection of Mr. Yates Thompson. 

The PrEvSIDknt congratulated the Society on having had from 
the hands of a master such an interesting statement of the 
history and salient features of Serbian architecture. Sir Thomas 
Jackson, from his intimate personal knowledge of Dalmatian 
and Italian architecture, was specially qualified to ti'ace the 
Western influence on the buildings of the Serbian interior. He 
could not quite follow Sir Thomas iu his view that the coast 
cities of Dalmatia at the time when that influence was at its 
height were populated by a preponderant Romance population. 
On the contrary, the mass of the citizens, even in places of North 
Dalmatia such as Trau, were Serbo-Croatian. Croat was the 
church language in that city in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
At Ragusa, whose infliuence on the Balkan interior had been 
greatest, the population from the earliest days of its history had 
been Slav-speaking. In spite of the later Venetian facade in a 
large part of the littoral, the root fact with which they had to 
deal was the assimilation of Italian culture by a coast population 
which still remained fundamentally Slav. 

In considering the source of the Western influence on the 
earlier group of Serbian churches, such as Studenitza, the 
Lombard features visible, such as the columns resting on lions 
and other details, might be prefei'ably regarded as having made 
their way in by the March of Friuli, and some of these features 
indeed were shared by Hungarian architecture which was certainly 
influenced from that side by way of the Save valley. 

The President was himself personally acquainted with a large 
number of the churches described, including the early Serbian 
monastic foundation at Chilendari on Mount Athos. Nothing 
could give one a better impression of the magnificence of the 
great days of the medieval kingdom and empire of Serbia than 
some of these buildings. He was particularly struck by the 
remains of the church of Ljubiten looking down on the imperial 
city of Skoplje (Uskup). When he saw it the fine fresco figures 
of Tsar Dushan, his consort Helena, and his son Urosh were still 
preserved with accompanying impressions. In the case of these 
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and other frescoes he had noted the close connexion with the 
style of Byzantine examples of the Comnenian epoch on the 
Macedonian side, which extended to minute details of decora- 
tion such as the foliated scrolls round the figures. Another 
splendid monument was the chiu'ch of Duc-hani in what were 
now the North Allmnian Alps. An instndption within it, which 
he had seen, recorded its building by the mastt‘r mason of (lattaro 
in Dalmatia for King IJrosh Miljutin early in the fourteenth 
century. It was a remarkabhi Idending of Dulmato-Italian 
features with orthodox Serb traditions. The vision of this church 
rising from the solitary glen with its alternating hands of black 
and white marble and rosy quartz could never be forgotten. In 
the neighbouring church of the Bogoroditsa (Theotokos) in 
P(5ch (Ipek) exquisite foliate capitals were seen in the windows. 
On the question of the general absence of sculptured figures in 
the churches of the old Serbian interior, he had seen in a church 
near Kastorea in Macedonia a very beautiful marble seated statue 
of the Virgin and Child in a Byzantine style whicth might well 
compare with contemporary Italian works. 

Attention was called to the importance of the latest 
group of Serbian churches, such as Manassia, Ljuhostinje, and 
Ravanitza, as showing that the national architecture continued 
to advance during the period after the battle of Kosovo in 1389, 
which was popularly supposed to have sealed the nation’s 
doom. That was far from the truth. Whatever the ultimate 
effects of Kosovo in checking greater efforts at unity, tlie 
successors of Knyaz Lazar, who fell there, remained great and 
powerful princes. Moreover they were possessed of great wealth 
from the fact that they still held possession of the great silver- 
and gold-mining centres of the Peninsula, which largely supplied 
Italy and Hungai’y with precious ore. The real death-blow to 
a strong independent Serb state in the Balkans was the fall of 
these, especially of the chief centre of the industry, the great 
fortified city of Novobrdo, in 1450. The deportation by the 
Sultan five years later of the mining population to help to supply 
the depleted population of Constantinople completed the ruin. 
To-day these sites, which the President had had occasion to visit, 
were for the most part bruslwood- covered heaps of scoriae 
and slag. 

Nor did the living tradition of Serbian national art 
cease with the magnificent group of buildings due to the later 
despots. Even under Turkish rule something of the old spirit 
lived on in the minor arts of embroidery, jewellery, and indeed 
in metal-work generally. The highly decorative ecclesiastical 
vessels from the monastery of Savina, which he had seen, and of 
which Sir Thomas Jackson had shown a slide, might have been 
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the work of silversmiths of the thirteenth century : they were 
actually of the seventeenth. 

Sir Thomas* Jackson, in reply, admitted that those who had 
visited the country had an advantage over himself, the paper 
being based on second-hand information and on photographs 
supplied by Serbian friends. Among the surviving minor arts 
of the Serbs might be mentioned metahwork of traditional forms, 
as at Ragusa and Cetinje. He could not answer the question 
as to pumice-stone, but observed that the vaulting was chiefly 
of baiTel-fonn, and nowhere was there any approach to cross- 
vaulting. Serbia constituted a large new field for research in 
more than one direction. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication. 


TnaitsDAY, IStli December 1917, 

Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kut., D.Litt., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Harvard University Press : — 

1 . Harvard Historical Studies, Nos. 3, 8, 13, 14, 20. 

2, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vols. 1-27. 

From the Author:— The new building of Wyberton church, Lines., in 
1419-20. By Sir W. St. John Hope, Lifct.D., D.C.L. 8vo. Horn- 
castle. n.d. 

Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of Fellows 
to be held on 17th January 1918, and the list of candidates to 
be put to the ballot was read. 

Professor F. J, Haverfield, M.A., LL.D., P.S. A., read a paper 
on Roman Cirencester, which will be printed in Archaeologm. 

Sir William Hope had assisted Mr. Cripps about twenty years 
ago in investigating the basilica, of which he regretted no slide 
was shown. The plan published in Proceedings^ xvii, 206 showed 
an adjacent building that was no doubt part of the forum, where 

VOT., XXX c 
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it might be expected. Trenching liad revealed more than one 
transverse street with houses between, but there had been no 
time to make a complete plan. There were great op[)()rtunities 
of making an extensive exploration of the site, there beitig much 
open ground on the other side ; local jealousies rather than funds 
woulci be ihe diflficulty. With the late Mr. Fox he had seen the 
Barton pavenient with its cat-like animals, and only regretted 
that a drawing had not been made there and then by that 
accomplished draughtsman* It was painful to think of the 
wonderful ca])ital mentioned in the paper being kept out of 
doors, 

Mr, Mill Stepuknson referred to the sculpture of a Roman 
horseman tram[)ling on a barbarian. The former wore soriKi- 
thing on his left arm that resembled the inside of a small shield 
or buckh.T commonly carried by horsemen. lie emphasized the 
desirability of putting the carved capital under cover, and agreed 
that Cirencester, like Silchester, was evidently nob a military 
station. 

Mr. Hofkikson had lived at Cirencester for many years, and 
had personal friends at the Abbey to whom he would make 
representations with regard to the capital. The basilica was at 
the end of the garden of Watermere House, and beyond a parsley 
bed were remains of a pavement suggesting more bouscvS in that 
direction. Mr. Sewell, a local lawyei', had among other coins 
three gold pieces, one of which was an ancient forgery. The 
Saxon soldier found at The Barton, Lord BatImrsCs ^entls 
house, was popularly believed to have been a Homan. In the 
gravel at the back of Barton ponds coins had been found after 
heavy rain. 

The President welcomed Professor Haverfield after a long 
absence due to illness. Cirencester was the second largest Roman 
town in Britain, and was of special interest to himself as being 
within easy reach of Oxford. The capital he thought one of 
the most interesting pieces of sculpture in the country, but the 
subjects presented some difficulties* That with the dt>uble axe 
and vine represented a Thracian king who cut down the vine of 
Bacchus, The town, it would seem, had been laid out in insulae, 
and was evidently an important centre. The signum raised by the 
rector of Britannia Prima was a remarkable monument, and he 
had often thought that the boundary of that province had been 
connected with the Foss way. He was strongly of opinion that 
some of the existing names showed what the Roman settlements 
called themselves, and the neighbouring river Coine suggested 
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a colonia. The abandonment of the ordinary metre in favour 
of tlie accentual on the sigiiuin might have been due to Gaulish 
influence. Chedworth, which like Windsor lay off the main 
route, was famous for its mosaics, but also had an octagonal 
piscina, still used for spidng- water, an engraving of the Christian 
monogratn, and a cross-fragment dating from the time when the 
valley was occupied by Romano-British Chx'istians. He was 
glad to convey the thanks of the Society to the author for his 
presentation of Roman Cirencester. 

Professor Haverfield pointed out in reply that the Society 
did not possess a slide of the basilica, an oversight that dated 
back to the time when Sir William Hope was the Assistant 
Secretary of the Society. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication. 


Thursday, 17th January 1918. 

Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., RB.A., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced,’ and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Author : — The early tin trade and the Isle of Ictis. By Emanuel 
Green, F.S.A. 8vo. Batli, 11)17. 

From the Author : — Stallwork in Cheshire, 1915. By F. H. Crossley. 
8vo. n.p. 1916. 

From the Author : — Notes on the history of Sotheby’s. . By G. D. Hobson, 
F.S.A. 8vo. London, 1917. 

From Lady Evans : — Hospital of St, Cross, Winchester. 8vo. Winchester, 
n.d. 

From the Author : — Notable trees and old gardens of London. By B. 
Daydon Jackson, Ph.D. 8vo. London, 1917. 

From Harold Sands, Esq., F.S.A. : — The customs of London, otherwise 
called Arnold’s Chronicle, 4to. London, 1811. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the editors of The Builder^ 
Country and Notes and Queries^ for the gift of their 
publications during the past year. 

c2 
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This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows, 
no papers were x’ead. 

The ballot opened at 8.45 pan., and closed at 9.80 p.nn, when 
the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society. 

The Ven. Ernest Harold Pearce^ Archdeacon of Westminster. 
William Longman, Esq. 

John Bowyer Buchanan Nichols, Es(j, 

Wyatt Wyatt- Paine, Esq. 

Sir Evan Vincent Evans, Knt. 

Frederick Anthony White, Es(p 
Brigadier- General Herbert Conyers Surtees. 


Thuesdav, 24th January 1918. 

Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., IX.l)., F.B.A., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thatiks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Public Record OiRce - 

1. Calendar of Liberate Rolls, Henry HI, 1220*-40. 

2. Calendar of Inquisitions miscellaneous (Chancery), voL i, 1219-" 

1307 ; vol. ii, 1307-1349. 

BVom W. J. Hemp, Esq., F.S.A. : — Welsh records in Paris. Edited hy 
T. Matthews. 8vo. Carmarthen, 1910. 

From the Author: — London tokens. By William Dale, F.S.A. Bvo. 
n.p. 1917. 

From the Author A guide to the Loeb collection of Arretine pottety in 
the Pogg Museum of Art. By G. H. Chase, Ph.D. Bvo. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1908. 

The following were admitted Fellows : 

William Longman, Esq. 

Sir Evan Vincent Evans, Knt. 

William Dale, Esq., F.S.A,, read the following report as 
Local Secretary for Hampshire : 

Although on more than otie occasion I have brought before 
the notice of the Society the gravel beds of the I’iver Test, at 
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Romsey, their great interest is sufficient reason why I should 
again return to them. The exigencies of war have, moreover, 
caused a demand for sand and gravel, and one of the largest 
pits of the deposit, as well as one of the most interesting, has 
now been taken over by the Government, and is worked over 
a large area, ralaeolithic implements ai'e faiidy plentiful in it, 
and I am able to show a selection of typical specimens found 
ijuite recently. The work of obtaining them is, however, some- 
what diflicult, owing to the parochial spirit of several people in 
Romsey, who, although very imperfectly acquainted with their 
significance, consider that such objects should not on any account 
be allowed to leave the neighbourhood. 

Near the railway station at Dunbridge the river Test takes 
a bend. A small tributary stream flowing from the west here 
joins the Test, and has carved out the valley along which the 
railway from Salisbury runs. Immediately south of the station 
the ground rapidly rises some 70 ft. or 80 ft. to a height of 
150 ft. above O.D., and it is here the gravel is quarried, the 
workings extending over a large space at a distance of more 
than half a mile from the river. In an easterly direction, and 
nearer the Test, is the Kimbridge pit, which is at a lower level 
and coincides pretty nearly with the 100 ft. contour line. The 
sections shown at the two workings are different. The gravel 
at Kimbridge is highly ferruginous ; so much so, that in places 
masses of flints are cemented together by the deposit of iron. 
No white implements are found in the pit. On the contrary, 
they are all deeply ochreous in colour, a good deal water worn, 
and large and heavy in character. I am showing two typical 
specimens, one weighing nearly 4 lb. 

The Dunbridge pit appears to show beds of gravel of two 
periods. Some seven or eight feet from the surface a band of 
ferruginous deposit extends fairly evenly round the section. The 
upper surface is gravel of a whiter character than that lower 
down, and yields plentifully the white implements. As the result 
of repeated instructions to the workmen, I am able to say that 
these white implements occur at varying depths, right from the 
surface to about six feet down. The geologists’ interpretation 
of this upper bed of gravel is that it is an oxidized surface, and 
that the ferruginous band is made up of the iron carried down 
from the upper part of the gravel by aqueous action. This, 
however, does not account satisfactorily for the white tone of the 
implements, which are not always the colour of the associated 
subangular flints. Some are bluish in colour, while those really 
white are much whiter than their surroundings. Others, again, 
show unmistakable evidence of having been exposed on the sur- 
face for a very long period, examples of which will be noticed 
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(figs. 1 to 6). To me the most puzzling thing is the absolute un- 
waterworn condition of most of these white implements, which are 
often so delicate and perfect that they must have been made on 

the spot. I do not draw any 
conclusions from their forms, 
although it is quite evident 
they are of a later character 
than those of the lower beds* 
Others more skilled in this 
study will probably have a 
word to say on this lu'ad. I 
have in these* remarks con- 
fined myself entirely to facts 
which, I hope, may ])e the 
means of leading others to 
some satisfactory conclusion 
on the somewhat difficult sub- 
ject of the implements with 
the white patina. 

The brown polished imple- 
ment was found at Belbin’s 
pit, some three miles south of 
Dunbridge (fig. 7). Unfor- 
tunately, I am unable to state 
the horizon at which it oc- 
curred, save that it was foutid 
‘ some way down \ It passed 
through several hands before 
I heard of it, at an increase 
in price on each occasion ; 
but when I saw it I was deter- 
mined to have it at any cost, 
as it seemed to me of unusual 
interest and to cause food for 
reflection. The late Sir Charles 
Robinson records ( Proceedings^ 
XV, 73) the discovery of an im- 
plement ground to a cutting edge from a depth of twelve feet 
in the gravels of Lee-on-the-Solent, and I believe a polished 
implement was among the finds at Grime’s Graves. It was 
urged that the Lee-on-the-Solent implement had ‘slipped down’ 
from the surface, and the same may be said of this one from 
Bel bin’s gravel pit. I should like you to notice, however, that 
in form and working it differs from the ordinary neolithic 
celt, which is usually so well proportioned. In the first place 
a great deal of the flaking can be seen, and it will be noticed 





WHITE HAND-AXE, WITH 
SECTION (I). 
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that the facets are large and bold, and not of the fine character 
of a celt which was intended to be ground down. The form, 
too, is exactly that of a well-known type of palaeolith which 
occurs in this pit (two of which I have placed by the side of it), 
an implement with one edge fairly straight and the other curved. 
So exactly is the parallelism maintained that the polished imple- 
ment is actually twisted in its periphery at exactly the same 
angle as the palaeolith. If this celt was not made in palaeolithic 
times it certainly was made by neolithic man out of a palaeolith 



Fig. 6. WHITE riAND-AXE, WITH. SIDE VIEW (-J-). 


he found in these gravels. It is, however, a question whether 
some day we may not have to qualify the statement that 
palaeolithic, man never under any circumstances polished stone. 

The collection of prehistoric objects from Titchfield is a 
sample of what one collector may do who confines himself to 
his own immediate neighbourhood. The late Rev. Reginald 
White, when he first went to Titchfield, was entirely ignorant 
of such matters ; but his interest was aroused by his nearness 
to the Lee-on-the-Solent gravels, and he was content to place 
himself under my tuition. I urged him not only to collect from 
the gravels, but also to teach the workmen in his parish to look 
for neolithic implements. As a reward, I am possessed to-day 
of most of his best things, except the palaeoliths, of which 
I have already more than I know what to do with. 
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The neighbourhood yielded one hoard of bronze palstaves, 
nine in number, two of which I show. Amongst the smaller 
neoliths is a beautiful finger flake (fig. 8), carefully chipped on 
one side and ground to a sharp cutting edge on the other. The 
charm of collecting neolithic implements is enhanced by their 



Fig. 7. POWSIIEI) CELT, PATINATIflD^ FROil GWAVFX NKAll DUNBIUIXJK (|). 





Fig. 1), FLINT PICK^ Fig, 10. IMPLEMENT WITH HANDLE 

WITH SECTION (J). FLUTED END BELOW (i). 

h ^ 

'I of implement deserves more study than has been given to it in the 

^ ^ past, and I trust before long we may arrive at a definite conclu- 

‘ sioii as to its age. It has been named by Mr. Keginald Smith the 
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‘ Thames pick I sometimes wish it had another name, for it is 
very widely distributed, and not of more common occurrence in 
the Thames than elsewhere. It occurs in abundance on the Sussex 
Downs, and our Pellow, Mr, Garraway Rice, has a very fine and 
well-arranged series, which all interested in the subject should 
see. My own collection from the Hampshire Downs is also a 
very large one, and I have placed a few on the table. It will be 
noticed that these are deeply iron-stained, while those from 
Titchfield are not, a fact which may add an element of contro- 
versy to our discussion this evening. The late Sir John Evans, 
in his famous work, devf)tos a chapter to rougldy-chip{}t‘d celts. 
After commenting on their abundance, he expresses bis doubt 
as to their age, and bis words on this head show that lut wfis 
more in advance of his time than it is customary to regard him. 
He says : ‘ It seems almost demonstrable that some at least of 
these unpolished celts must be among the earliest of the neolithic 
implements of this country. So far as at present ascertained the 
practice of sharpening stone tools by grinding was unknown in 
palaeolithic times, and, assuming the occupation of this country 
to have been continuous into neolithic times, the transition from 
one stage of civilization to the other has yet to be traced. 
Under any circumstances, we have as yet in Britain no means 
at command for assigning with certainty any of these roughly 
chipped forms to an antiquity more remote than those of the 
carerully finished celts with their edges sharpened by grinding, 
though, in all px'obability, some of them must date back to a far 
remoter period,’ 

In speculating as to the age of this class of implement we 
must not be guided entirely by the roughness of their execution. 
The rude flint axes of the builders of Stonehenge were probably 
contemporaneous with the finely worked javelin and arrow heacls 
of the neighbouring barrows. The " Thames pick ’ is, however, 
so common and widely distributed, that it is reasonable to 
suggest that it represents a stage of culture. It does not, in my 
opinion, find a place in the evolution of the true neolithic celt. 
In far the larger number of specimens it is of the same width 
throughout its entire length. Many are fashioned with the 
express object of being held in the hand, and it is vei*y doubtful 
if they were ever hafted, a fact which brings them into close 
relationship with the tools of the Palaeolithic Age. In looking 
at the Titchfield specimens, I would like you to observe that 
some are made from gravel flints, which is evidence that when 
the fabricators lived the gravels of the Solent river were already 
laid down. Confirmation of this is given by one of them being 
made of Dorset chert, a substance which could only have 
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been found in the gravel in question. Although this proves 
them to be of later d^te than these implementiferous gravels, 
it does not bring them with certainty into what we regard as 
the Neolithic Period, 

Mr. Rk(hnali) Smith had been asked to present additional 
evidence as to the occurrence of neolithic celts in gi’avel and as 
to the dale of the so-called ‘Thames picks’. His notes of such 
finds extended over many years, and he was glad of an opportu- 
nity of flatting them on I’ecord. Polished specimens from qua- 
ternary deposits were naturally rare and mostly discredited, but 
as long ago as 1874 M. Rehoux, whose collection was preserved in 
the Carnavalet Museum at Paris, maintained before the Inter- 
national Prehistoric Congress at Stockholm {Cornpterendii^ i, 67) 
that he and others had repeatedly found them in situ round 
Paris. Capt. Corner knew of several found deep in the gravel 
of the lower Thames (brought to light by dredging) ; and 
the greenstone specimen from Maltoii, Yorks., deserved better 
treatment than it had received. Sir John Evans {Stone Imple- 
ments^ Slid ed., 185, fig. 81) stated that it was at first supposed to 
have been found in undisturbed drift, and continued : ‘ the gravel, 
however, in which it was found seems to belong to the series of 
glacial deposits, and if so, is of considerably greater antiquity 
than any of the old river gravels in which unpolished implements 
have been discovered. Like other polished celts it belongs to the 
neolithic period.’ The specimen measured 2|in. in length, with 
oval section, and expanded cutting-edge: near the butt the 
surface had been slightly roughened by being pecked with a 
sharp pointed tool, to make it lit firmly in a stag’s horn socket. 
Greenstone implements so treated were common in parts of 
Scandinavia where flint was unprocurable, and were placed at a 
very early stage in the neolithic period (later shell-mounds and 
before the dolmens). 

Correspondence in The Times^ 18 Dec. 1867, p. H ; 3 Jan. 
1868, p. 8 ; and 7 Jan. 1868, p. 7, evoked a statement that 
invalidated the opinion just quoted. In Jewitt’s Reliquary^ 
vol. viii (1868), 184, two full-sized views of the implement were 
given, with a section of the pit where it was found in Jtine 1867. 
The gravel was described by Mr. Charles Monkman as fluviatile, 
50 ft. to 60 ft. above the present river. The dark stone was noticed 
protruding from the light-coloured gravel at a depth of about 
9 ft., and was so firmly fixed that a pick-axe had to be used to 
extract it. It then had an incrustation of lime, which was later 
washed ofl‘. The celt was quite sharp and had not been rolled 
along with the gravel, but evidently dropped in still water, as 
there was a thin seam of clay just above it. The correspondence 
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elicited from Mr. E. T, Stevens a statement as to a similar dis- 
covery at Flixton near Manchester : a fine celt, stained and of 
the usual form, 13 in. long and weighing nearly 3 Ih., was dug 
out at 8 ft. in gravel in a held called the Carrs, near Shaw Hill, 
April 1846. and passed into the Blackinore Museum at Salisbury 
(The Thnes, 3 Jam 1868, p. 8). 

Most of the late Sir Charles Robinsoifs flints from his estate 
at Lee-on-the-Solent had come into the hands of Mr. Henderson 
Bishop, and the original labels had been annotated by his son, 
Dr. Kobinson, who displayed something more than scepticism 
Avith regard to their provenance. In ProcecdbigSy xv, 73, how- 
ever, Sir Charles insisted on their occurrence in tlie gravel, witli 
the possible exception of two, one of which was a ‘chi sol -shaped 
implement which had been ground to a cutting-edge ; it will hii 
noted, however, that there are two others of the satne form, which 
had been chipped into shape only, and not finished by grinding*’. 
The ; owner was at Lee when the semi-polished implement was 
found by his farm carter in June 1891, in the gravel pit at a 
depth of about IS ft. from the surface : the man had picked it 
out himself as it projected from the friable perpendicular side of 
the excavation. 

There was a fine celt in Reading Museum found several feet 
deep in gravel ; and Mr. Seward had two from his pit at Han- 
well ; but Mr. Clift, who published a note on the collection in 
Joiirn, Bnt. Arch. Assoc.^ N.S. xiii, 123, came to the conclusion 
that they must have been lying above the gravel. Miss ('ottrill, 
of Burford, Oxon, had a celt said to have been found in gravel at 
Haslemere, Surrey, and Dr. Charsley, of Slough, had a delicate 
chisel-like implement with white patina found 5 ft. deep in 
gravel at Chaivey, in his neighbourhood (about 72 ft. 0. D.). 

In 1869 Col Lane Fox (Pitt-Rivera) reported to the British 
Association ^ on his discovery of palaeoliths in the Thames 
valley at Acton and Ealing, and a paragraph might be quoted for 
what it was worth. ‘ To the east of the East Acton Station on the 
Wiliesden and Kevv line, the gravel had been disturbed at some 
former period. Some cuttings were being made for the founda- 
tions of buildings at about 40 ft. above high-water mark. All 
the worked flints found here were of surface type, consisting of 
numerous small flakes, one or two small scrapers, a chipped 
knife or spear-head, and lastly a chipped celt, without any trace 
of grinding, corresponding in form to those a large hoard of 
which were lately discovered by the author at Cissbury, in 
Sussex, and have been described in Archaeologia (vol xlii, 
p. 53). This class of implement may probably be regarded as 
forming an intermediate link between the palaeolithic and neo- 
^ Fol. xxxix (Exeter), 131. 
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lithic types \ The disturbing agency, whether human or natural, 
was not specified, nor was the description sufficient to fix the date 
or dates of the finds ; but further search might some day be made 
in the district. 

Mr. Dewey’s specimen, said to have been found 4 ft. deep in 
the Wandle gravel on Mitcham Common (corresponding to the 
50 ft. terrace of the Thames), was interesting also from another 
point of view. Three views of it were given in Proc, PreMMoric 
Soc, of Ecuit ii, 111, and at the broader end might be 

observed traces of the iranchet or cross-flake which provided the 
cutting-edge of the leading shelbmoimd type in Denmark. That 
differed entirely from the ordinary palaeolithic technique, and 
was also seen on a large proportion of the ‘ Thames picks In 
Scandinavia the lingered on sporadically into the later 

neolithic period for tools as opposed to weapons, but was speci- 
ally characteristic of the earlier Stone Age of those countries. 
The Mitcham celt was deeply patinated ^ with mottled-brown, 
yellow and bluish surface, a combination to be seen on many 
palaeoliths \ Patina was usually accidental and very poor evi- 
dence of date, but in combination with other circumstances might 
give useful clues to date and origin. 

Comment had been passed in the paper on the term ^Thames 
pick’ as applied to a large class of cylindrical chipped flints 
not by any means confined to the Thames, but abundant on 
the Downs and the chalk areas of southern England, The 
word ‘ pick ’ was chosen not because it was the best to describe 
the implement (which is often more like an adze), but because 
the nearest parallel seemed to be the pic of Le Campigny 
(25 miles east of Dieppe), which was itself generally identified 
with another of the principal shell-mound types of Scandinavia. 
Discussion of the date of Le Campigny would be out of place, 
but the term pick was as appropriate as jnic, which was generally 
accepted and understood abroad. Further, some geographical 
term was required to distinguish those found in England ; and 
as Capt. Corner had had hundreds thx'ough his hands from the 
Thames, the name of that river seemed as convenient as any 
other of the localities concerned; but further research might 
produce reasons for altering the name. In the description of 
Le Campigny {Revue de VEcoh Anthropologic de Paris^ 1898, 
p. 365 ; Paris Internat. Congress, 1900, Compte 7'enduy p. 206) 
it was stated that the pic had never been found in any deposit 
earlier than neolithic ; and it was a curious fact that the Thames 
pick was normally unrolled : in fact, few collectors had ever seen 
a specimen that had been abraded by water action. In 1916, 
however, Capt. Harvey Webb found such a specimen, about 
Gin, long, with ochreous patina, at Netley, on the east side of 
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Southampton Watei’, a district of some significance on account 
of Sir Charles Robinson’s discoveries. There both condition and 
patination pointed to inclusion in gravel, and that view was 
found to have much in its favour. At Lce-on-the-Solent two at 
least wei'e stated to have come from the gravel, otiiers were found 
on the surface there. A specimen 9 in. long, found in 19()() under 
coombe'rock and on top of the raised beach at Selsey, was 
illustrated in four asjiects by Mr. Heron Allen in Selsci/ 
p. 7S, pi. XIL Mr. Wells had one 7| in. long from gravel 
at Farnham, and Mr. Seward another 1 in. longer from the 
Hanwell pit, about 70 ft. O.I). Mr. Davis, of Crayford, had an 
imperfect one from the brick-earth of Wansnnt gravel-pit 
(100 ft. O.D.)d and on the same level at Globe pit, Greenhithe, 
one had been found below the soil with Cissbury forms, on the 
surface of the brick-eaifth. Another striking instance was com- 
municated by Father O’Farrell, of Aldershot, who had a pick 
found near a mammoth tusk 12 ft. from the surface in a gravel- 
pit north of Farnham, on the present watershed of the Black- 
water and Wey ; and Dr. Gibson of the same town had at least 
three more from the same pit. Mr. GaiTaway Rice and many 
collectoi's had specimens from the river or the surface of the 
chalk district, but in nearly all cases the circumstances of the 
discovery were unknown or insignificant. The longest appeared 
to be one in Salisbury Museum measuring 14 in. 

• One of the varieties took the form of a gigantic slug, with one 
hat face going the whole length, and as section Q* lu the 
British Museum was a deeply patinated specimen frotn Canter- 
bury, almost certainly from gravel ; and attention bad already 
been drawn to its I'esemblanee to a Cissbury specimen (Proc. 
Prehistoric Soc, of E, Anglia^ i, 471, fig. 18, and Archaeologia^ 
Ixiii, 126, fig. 18). Mr. Dale exhibited one with the same 
arched end and patination but with a crusted handle (fig. 10); 
and a fine ochreous specimen belonging to Dr. T. G. Longstaff 
was found (as he believed after investigation) 6 ft. deep in gravel 
close to the underlying sand between Pokesdown and Boscombe 
stations, east of Bouimemouth and over 100 ft. above the sea. 

There must be several hundreds of such picks in the cabinets 
of collectors in south-east England, but there would be little 
gained by a mere enumeration. It was worth while, however, to 
call attention to an Irish representative in the British Museum 
(Archaeologia^ Ixiii, 128, pi. xxii, fig. 9), and to the series of 
all sizes from Cissbury in the Brighton Museum, It had been 
suggested (op, cit, p. 153) that the smaller were the earlier, and 
that the prototype was to be sought in the earlier Cave Period 
(Late Palaeolithic), 

^ Mentioned in Archaeologia ^ Ixv, 209-10. 
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If polished celts were proved to come in some cases from 
gravel, such an origin would be more readily accepted -for the 
picks, for discoveries both at Le Campigny and in the Somme 
valley showed that picks were normally on a lower horizon 
than polished implements. Dr. Corner had communicated the 
fact that picks oc(!urred in upper levels of the gravel below the 
present river-bed, distinguished from the lower ballast by the 
presence of peat iu horizontal patches. Above that gravel were 
the three beds of compact peat recognized at various points of 
the lower Thames. As the picks were normally unrolled it was 
clear that they were roughly contemporary with the deposit of 
the gravel, at a date when peat had begun to accumulate in the 
vicinity but before the main peat deposits were formed. In any 
further investigation of the peaty gravel, notice should be taken 
of Prof. CommonCs Note sur les Titfs et les Toiirhes de divers 
ages de la valUe de la Somme : mode deformation et chronologie 
daprh lafaune et Vindustrie que renfement ces d&pots^ published 
in 1910 by the Soci^t(^ geologique du Nord {Annales^ xxxix, 

p. 210). 

The exhibits were of special interest and belonged to widely 
different periods. The deep ochreous patination of the polished 
celt from Dimbridge was most impressive and seemed to pre- 
clude a surface provenance, and in Dr. Sturge’s collection, for 
instance, there were many with patinas that, apart from the 
form, would be attributed to palaeolithic times. The white 
series presented some striking resemblances to the brick-earth 
specimens excavated and described by the late Mr. Worthington 
Smith (Archaeologm^ Ixvii, 49, especially figs. 9, 10, 84, and 
86). Several were very thin for some inches below the point 
(as fig. 6), and all were very sharp. A large specimen had a 
triangular section towards the point, and another (fig. 5) had 
a ridge, not along the middle, a characteristic of La Micoque 
(transition fi'om St. Acheul II to Le Momstier). It would be 
interesting to prove a chronological connexion between the upper 
gravel at Dimbridge and the ‘floor’ that extended a long way 
round Caddington. The polished greenstone celt, the spinning 
powers of which were demonstrated, was probably imported from 
France or the Channel Islands and might date from the Dolmen 
period there. Sir Ray Lankester had a larger celt that spun 
readily in one direction and with difficulty in the other ; in the 
latter case it always finished by turning backwards through 
a considerable angle. 

Mr. W. Whitakeu said there were disturbing elements in the 
paper, and he would like to investigate the pits mentioned. 
Could it be that neolithic man got hold of a palaeolith and 
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altered it to his taste ? He could not remember seeing another 
example, but thought it possible that men of the later Stone 
Age had ground down implements of an eaidier period. 

Mr. Garuaway Rice spoke from experience of white imple- 
ments, having a certain percentage in his collection from the 
Thames: the majority were not much rolled. All wer(‘ agreed 
that patination took place on tlu‘ vsurface of the ground befinn^ 
the implement was washed into the graved. That implied a long 
exposure, and he thought the deposit was due to an exceptional 
flood : otherwise the specimens would he more waterworn, H(^ 
agreed about the te-woi’king of palacoliths at a ]at(‘r datt‘ and 
thought the present specimen was a case in point, ''riiere wc're 
a certain numberof neolithsso coloured, which might have \%mx 
in contact with ferruginous material, but their occurrence at 
so deep a level was a mystery. In such cases it was very difficult 
to be certain of the hori^JOT), as tlie digging was for commercial 
purposes, and large masses were dislodged from abo\'e. The 
Thames picks might have been neglected by some collectors as 
being rough work : some seemed to be flat on the top. The 
hafting was probably effected by rebating for 2 in. or in. and 
binding the flint on that part 

The CiiAiRMAK had been occupied with the subject for decades, 
and unlike some Fellows of the Society had always been interested 
in the methods of flint working and the circumstances of dis- 
coveries. The first appearance of man on earth ought to stimu- 
late the imagination and give an interest in research on proper 
lines. He much sympathized with Mr. Whitaker, who had put 
his case with great moderation, but the Society existed to lx* 
disturbed by new contributions to knowledge. The oceuiTcnee 
of a polished celt in association with palacoliths was certainly 
unusual, but he saw no reason why such discoveries should not be 
made any day, the result being a re-adjustment of terminology. 
One difficulty in deriving the celt from the hand-axe was the 
change in position of the functional end. He believed that no 
one yet understood patination, but from the variety of colours 
on the table he concluded that many different agencies bad been 
at work. 

Mr. Dale also read the following note on a picture in Eling 
church, Hants. 

In the church of Eling, near Southampton, is an excellent 
painting which, about fifty years ago, was taken down from the 
altar and placed in the vestry (fig. 1). Subsequently it was covered 
with glass and put up against the east wall of the south aisle of 
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the church in a very dark place. It was, unfortunately, in this 
position when seen l3y the writer of the article on Eling church 
in the Victoria County Histoiy^ and it is there described as 
^ very much restored’. As a fact, it has never been restored at 
all, only cleaned, and now that it is put back in its original 
position as an altai’-piece, it can be viewed to advantage. By 
the photograph I am showing it will be seen that it is a work 
of very great merit, and belongs to the Venetian school of the 
earlier years of the sixteenth century. It has been seen lately 
by Sir Edward Poynter and Mr. J. P, Heseltine, of the National 
Gallery, botli of whom pronounce it to be the work of Max*co 
Marziali, a pupil of Bellini. There is in our own National 
Gallery a picture by this ai'tist of the Cii'cumcision, which is not 
fa\'oarable for comparison, although it has a dog in the fore- 
ground. At Venice and Berlin, however, there are pictures by 
Marziali of the Supper at Emmaus, which, perhaps, in happier 
times the authorities mentioned may have seen, and these prob- 
ably guided their ascription. The Rev. T. Thistle, the vicar of 
Eling, however, attributes it to Bonifazio, basing his belief on 
a picture of the same subject by this artist in the National 
Gallery of Edinburgh. 

Through the kindness of Mi\ J. L. Caw, director of the gallery, 
I have been able to obtain a photograph of this picture (fig. £). 
It will be seen that in some minor details the Edinburgh picture 
differs considerably from the one at Eling, but the general treat- 
ment of the subject is so similar that, personally, I cannot resist 
the conviction that they are both by the same hand. The posi- 
tion of eludas is singulaidy interesting, and is the same in both 
pictures. He has evidently placed himself on the near side of 
the table with a view to getting out quickly. In Leonardo da 
Vinci’s famous work he is seated with the other disciples, and 
has upset the salt. It will be remembei’ed also that in this 
work there is no wine on the table, while the Eling picture 
shows a plentiful supply. 

Of the history of the picture nothing is known. Eling church 
was, however, attached to the priory of Mottisfont, and W^illiam 
Lord Sandys of the Vyne, on whom the priory was conferred at 
the dissolution, was patron of the church. He is known to 
have been a lover of art, and may have given the picture to the 
church ; unless, indeed, he removed it from the priory church 
when he converted it into a dwelling-house for himself. Con- 
cerning the Edinburgh painting, the director writes that it was 
for many years in the Certosa of Pavia, and passed into the 
possession of M. Schiavoni, from whom it was purchased for the 
Royal Institution of Edinburgh in 1850. There were two 
painters of the name of Schiavoni living in the earlier half 
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of the nineteenth century, both of whom were l)uyers of pic- 
tures. 


Rev. Thoaias Thistlk held that it was for experts to decide 
which was the more likely theory, and that could not he done 
merely from photographs. ''Fhose who were .sufficiently interested 
in the subject should visit the New Forest and inspei‘t the pic- 
ture. Mr. rieseltine was sure that it was by Marziali, but he 
himself could not believe tliat tlie two works were by tlu* same 
hand. 


Mr. CuKKOHD SAirru tliought it likely that the piciure had 
come from Lord Sandys, who employed Italian worknu»n on the 
panelling of the long galleiy at the Vyne, and nnght have im- 
ported the Venetian picture at the same time. He was specially 
interested in the details, such as the table-glass and oriental rug 
under the table. , Mr. Thistle was to be congratulated on having 
moved the pictiu-e into its present position, as it was a work of 
high artistic importance. 

Mr. W. Whitakkr. drew attention to the similarity of the 
backgrounds and the different positions of the cat and dog, 
features that would serve to mask a copy. The two pictures 
certainly had something in common, but he was inclined to 
regard one a.s the copy of the other. 

The Chairmak thought the picture a thing of beauty, and 
declared for a common origin for both, though the Eling picture 
was infinitely superior, and perhaps ten or fifteen yciirs t‘arli(‘r 
than the other. He pointed out that the border belonged to the 
table-cloth and not to an oriental rug on the floor, as a fold of 
linen followed the fold of the. border at the right-hand conmr. 
The Venetian style certainly showed strong oriental influence. 
Mr. Dale’s report contained mixed material, but he had made it 
interesting and set a good example to local secretaries. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 
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Thuiisday, 31st Januauy 1918. 

Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, ICnt., D.Litt, F.R.S., 
President, in tlie Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be rctunied to the donors : 

From William Fap^e, Esq., V.P. : — The churcli bells of Lancashire. 
Part III, the hundrea of Blackburn. By F. H. Cheetluun. 8vo. 
Manchester, 11)17* 

Fi^mn the Author The bearin^jf of early stone implements on tlie stages 
of man’s progress. By Major R. A. Marriott, D. 8.0, 4to. Loudon, 
B)1G. 

From W. J, Ilenip, Esq., F.8. A. -Les forces de T Europe, on description 
des ])rincij)aleK villes avcc leurs foi’tifications. Par 8. de Vauhaii. 
old. foL Paris, 1003. 

From Colonel IL R, II. 8ontham, F.vS.A. r—An engraving of the monu- 
ment of King Henry VII in M^'estminster Ahhey (Gravelot del. 
Cl. Du Bose fecit). 


Wyatt Wyatt-Paine, Esq., was admitted a I'ellow, 

The President referred to the death on 27th January of the 
Reverend William Greenwell, F.S.A., in his ninety-eighth year, 
and moved the following resolution : 

‘The Society of Antiquaries desire to place on record their 
profound regret at the death of Dr. William Greenwell. 

‘ Many of the Fellows share the sense of personal bereavement ; 
all of them feel that the science of Antiquity in its various 
bearings as regards our own country, on the historic as much as 
on the prehistoric side, has lost a master. 

‘ The period of more than seventy years over which his activities 
extended is itself unexampled, and the Society recognize in him 
not only a patriarch in the field of British archaeology hut a 
pioneer to whose enlightened researches its successful direction 
has been largely due.** 

Sir Hkii(3ULEs Read, in seconding the resolution, said : I am 
glad to have an opportunity of saying a few words in support of 
the President’s suggestion. Dr. Greenwell was one of my very 
early friends, and belonged to a group of great men among whom 
it was my privilege to "work as a young man. These included 
Sir Wollaston Franks, Professor Huxley, Lord Avebury, Sir John 
Evans, General Pitt Rivers, and others, all of whom have left 

D 2 
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their mark on the archaeology of the time. Among these 
Green well held a high place and facile prhiceps in the field 
of the archaeology of these islands. Here his knowledge was 
as extensive as it was minute and accurate, and the evidence 
of both is to be found in the Society’s various publications. I 
well remember how on one occasion, when a long paper he had 
written was to be read, he elected rather to deliver the substance 
of it as an extempore discourse. Those who were present 
on that occasion will I am sure remember, as I do, the hearty 
character of the applause that greeted the ctonelusion of the 
address. It certainly was a masterly efibrt sliowin^r the most 
complete command of all aspects of the sulyt'ct, joined to a 
facility of expression that constituted the discourse a fine 
oratorical efibrt. 

It is sad to think that that fine voice will never again he 
heard in these rooms. 

The resolution was carried imaniinoiisly, the Fellows signifying 
their assent by rising in their places. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Controller of the Oxford 
University Press, on the unavoidable delay in the issue of the 
Society’s publications, on account of the shortage of labour and 
materials. 

On the nomination of the President the following were 
appointed auditors of the Society\s accounts for the year 1917 : 

Francis William Pixley, Esq. 

Jerome Nugent Bankes, Esq. 

Montague Spencer Giuseppi, Esq. 

Percival Davis Griffiths, Esq. 

Reginald A. Smith, Esq., F.S.A., imd the following paper 
on the Essex Red Hills as Salt-works : 

When careful excavation extending over four seasons has left 
the Red Hills of Essex unexplained, a priori reasoning may be 
adopted as an auxiliary method of inquiry ; and the failure of 
a local committee to solve the problem prompts one to look at 
the facts from outside, and from continental experience to decide 
whatbz^g'/iif to be found in the positions so carefully located on 
the map. Similar archaeological material has been found on 
several occasions, and the constant presence of at least one factor 
has a cumulative effect that may override olnections based on 
minor differences. As a member of the Red Hills Exploration 
Committee I feel that full weight has not been given to cognate 
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discoveries elsewhere, and therefore offer to this Society, which 
published the original reports, a series of extracts mostly made 
some years ago from foreign publications that might easily be 
overlooked by those still interested in the Red Hills problem. 
But first must be given a general description of these mysterious 
mounds of earth on the Essex coast. 

This is derived from the two reports presented by the Explora- 
tion Committee to this Society in 1908 and 1910 {Proceedings^ 
xxii, 164! ; xxiii, 66). Scattered along the margins of the estuaries 
and tidal rivers of Essex (and probably of other counties on the 
east coast) arc many curious deposits of red burnt clay, inter- 
mingled with fragments of rude pottery. These Red Hills are 
numbered perhaps by hundreds in Essex alone, and vary in size 
from a few rods to four or five acres. The pottery proves them 
to be prehistoric, but their 2 )urpose is still obscure in spite of 
many conjectures: thus they have been regarded as salt-works, 
cattle shelters, human habitations, potteries, or glass factories. 

The hills are low flat mounds of variable outline, standing 
only a few feet above the level of the marshes on which they are 
found. They consist of a compact mass of burnt earth of varying 
shades, red in colour, of a fine, loose texture ; and the coarse 
pottery mixed with it is always in a fragmentary condition, 
showing great variety of form and intention. The majority are 
flat and curved pieces, some exceeding a foot in size (though 
most are smaller) and usually from half an inch to one inch in 
thickness. Besides these are many special forms to which px'o- 
visional names have been given. In nearly all cases the clay had 
been largely mixed with grass which disappeared in the firing 
and left the ‘pottery’’ very porous and friable. By general 
consent the French term hnquetage has been adopted for the 
baked clay, as it is not pottery in the ordinary sense of the 
word. 

A considerable amount of slag occurs in the mounds, some- 
times in large masses, and quantities of wood ash are found 
.mixed throughout the red earth. All the Red Hills seem to be 
.situated on or near the belt of land, known as the edge of the 
alluvium, which marks the old foreshoi'e ; and many have the 
.appearance of prehistoi'ic camps, being surrounded by a rampart, 
with a ditch at the foot of the slope, and a slighter mound 
beyond. 

In my opinion the relics and the circumstances in which they 
w^ere found point to a vast salt-making industry in the pi'e-Roman 
period, and a few technical points may be mentioned. 

The proportion of sodium chloride in the water of the ocean is 
on the average per cent., ranging from 3 per cent, for the polar 
seas to per cent, or more at the equator. 
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At one time almost tlie whole of the salt in eouimerce was ])r{)(hu‘e{l 
from the evaporation of sea-water, and indeed salt so made still forms 
a staple commodity in many countries possessing a seaboard, espetdallj'' 
those where the climate is dry and the summer of long duration. 

Ill Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, and on tlie Adriatic cojist are 
salt-works in use to-day, but in England and Scotland the industry 
has greatly iallen off under the competition of the rock-salt works 
of Cheshire. 

A large piece of land, barely above high-w/iter mark, is hnudhal, and 
if necessary puddled with clay. In tidal seas a reservoir is (’onstructed 
alongside, similarly rendered impervious, in whieh the water is allowed 
to settle and comumtrato to a certain extent. The prepared land is 
partitioned otf into large basins which get smaller and more shallow in 
proportion as they are internled to receive the water as it lieeomes more 
and more (concentrated, just sufHcient fall being allowed from one set of 
, basins to the other to cause the water to How slowly through llnuu. 

The salt is collected Ixom the surface by means of a wooden 
scoop or scrapei*, and heaped on the floors of the basins or on 
the paths round them. Such is the method described in the 
Encyclopaedia Brita'miica, under Salt, 

In England extensive deposits of ro(‘k-salt are fotmd near the* base of 
the Keuper marl, especially in Cnieshire, sometimes exc^eeding lOOft. in 
thickness ; ])iit it is mined only to a limited extetit, most of the salt 
being obtained from brine-springs and wells whieh derive tluur saline 
character from deposits of salt. Altliough hriiu^ springs Imve been 
known to exist in Cheshire and M''orcesterslnre ever since tlie Roman 
()ccuj)ation,and salt had been made tliere from time immemorial, it was 
not till 1670 that rock-salt, about 90 ft. tbick, was discovered at AMarbury 
near Northwich, at a depth of 102 ft. In Cheshire the surfa(‘e-water 
trickling through the overlying atmta dissolves the salt, udiieh is 
subsetpiently pumped as brine. Ihe brine used in England is very 
nearly saturated, containing 25 or 20 per cent, of sodium ehloricU?, tlie 
utmost water can teke up being 27 per cent.;, and it ranges from m to 
42 0 ^, of salt per gallon. 

It has been suggested more than once that the Red Hills mark 
the sites of salt-pans, and the briquetage is the debris of appli- 
ances for crystallizing the salt of sea-water; but as no conclu- 
sive evidence is forthcoming from Britain, the proof of these 
contentions has to be sought abroad. The bulk of what follows 
is deriveci from sundry papers on the briquetage, which are based 
on experiments submitted to, and fully approved by, archaeolo- 
gical bodies on the Continent. The data are practically identical 
with those in the Red Hills problem, and it is hoped that a solu- 
tion is at last in sight. Indulgence is asked for a certain 
amount of repetition in these extracts, as it is only fair to give 
each writer credit for his entire contribution to the discussion, 
and it is also of interest to see how they agree or disagree in 
details. While the subject has attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion abi'oad no systematic exploration of briquetage sites, except 
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of the Essex Red Hills, has been undertaken in this country ; 
and if some degree of certainty can be reached in this matter, it 
may some day be possible to distinguish at once the debris of 
salt-works from those of potteries. 

Briquetage seems to have been adequately described first by 
Le Royer cfArtezet de la Sauvagere, in a small illustrated work 
published at Paris in 1740 and entitled Recherclm S7ir la nature 
vt VHendiic cVun ancien oiwrage des Romams^ appeU communi- 
mcM Briquetage de Mar'mU The preface states that long before 
that date the briquetage of Marsal had excited the curiosity of 
the learned and had given rise to a number of dissertations. As 
a local engineer he had special oppoi^tuaities for investigation, 
and pointed out that the deposit occurred between two marshes 
one above the other ; further he guarantees the accuracy of his 
plans, which show the position of Marsal, Moyenvic, Vic, Bmde- 
court, and Saloniie, as well as the extent of briquetage round 
Marsal itself. Plate III gives specimens of the briquetage, and 
plate IV shows a typical section of the deposit in relation to the 
marsh. A clue to the date is given by the discovery, ft. below 
the main road at Marsal, of a Samian cup, form 33, stamped 
CASSIVS F (his plate VI), attributable to the second century of 
our era. It was lying among the briquetage on the surface of 
that deposit, and thus suggests a limiting date for the industry. 

In 1901 the German Anthropological Society organized a con- 
ference at Metz and excursions to the briquetage areas at Vic 
and Alberschweiler in the Vosges,^ in order to investigate the 
chief prehistoric industry of Lori’aine. The report quotes from 
a statement drawn up by the Rev. Paulas. In the Seille meadows 
round Marsal, Moyenvic, and Vic, near the castle and village of 
Burlecourt, and near Salonnes, are amazing structures well 
worthy of examination. They are known as the Seille brique- 
tage, and constitute the most wonderful monument of antiquity in 
the country, Briquetage is defined as huge formless masses of 
baked clay, of various forms and colours, the latter being due to 
different degrees of firing and the nature of their subsequent 
surroundings. The forms are arbitrary, and most are due to 
rough moulding in the hand. Some pieces are smooth, others 
have a wavy surface produced apparently by contact with wood, 
straw, or reeds which disappeared in the firing. These are 
generally of parallelepiped form with rounded corners (an oblong 
solid figure of six sides, having its opposite sides parallel), or 
cylindrical appx'oaching the skittle form. The remainder, which 
makes up about two-thirds of the mass, consists of small knuckle- 

^ The work was summarized for this Society in 1774 (Archaeologia, 
iv, 10). 

^ Correfipondenss-Blatt j April 1901, pp. 26, 27. 
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bone lumps, with one or two grooves in the middle. Tlie larger 
pieces range between 4 in. and 12 in. in length, and are 1 in. to 
S in. thick, but the phalanges are quite small. They were all 
fired, and subsequently thrown into the swamp as though to make 
a bottom. Among them were noticed ashes, clay, and other 
debris of the industry ; and though there was no trace of mortar, 
the mass was so compact that it was difficult to detach anytliing 
with a pick. Their irregular form, variety of size, th(‘ inh*!*- 
mingled debris, the infiltration of mud, the alluvial elay, and tlu* 
weight of the mass all combined to make these the most astonish- 
ing remains of anti(juity in l-orraiiic*. It was regunhal us prob- 
able, if not certain, that these compact massc’s of bri<|uetage 
formed originally a kind of platform above the level of tht* 
swamp, but now deep digging is necessary to reach them ; ami 
though at Burlccourt and Moyenvi(* it lie.s nearer the surface, at 
Salonnes the level was reached in excavating for a cc^llar, and at 
Vic only at a depth of 17 ft. to 20 ft. Within Marsal excavations 
must be made to a depth of 2B ft, and outside, the swamp covers 
the productive level to a depth of 6 ft. to IS ft. The Marsal deposit 
is the largest and best explored. It extends under the whole 
town and fortifications and 375 yds. beyond westward ; and tlie 
area has been computed by La Sauvagere at nearly 100 acres, 
with a cubic content of about 1,386,000 yds. The totals for 
tlie three sites of Marsal, Moyenvic, and Burleeourt are esti- 
mated at 300 acres and 2,600,000 cubic yds., so that the extent 
of the Essex lied Hills is not unprecedented. 

In the same publication (December 1901, p. 140) Dr. \ ohs, of 
Berlin, referred to similar finds of briqiietage in central (4ermany, 
which had never been pi^operly described or collected. In several 
graves of a cemetery between Halle and Giebichenstein were 
many fragments of longish round objects of burnt clay, hollowed 
at the end and thought' to be lamps. Afterwards near Halle 
were found four-sided prisms of burnt clay somewhat shorter 
than the ‘ lamps ’. Further sites have been discovered, and other 
problematic objects have come to light, which were thought to 
be saggers for pottery. It is remarkable that they are found just 
ill the neighbourhood of Halle and in the valley of the Saale where 
there are many brine springs. The place-name Halle is con- 
nected with salt, and the old Frankish name of the Saale was 
Salia — one more argument for attributing these remains to a 
salt industry. 

The same writer ^ on another occasion reviewed the literature 
on the subject and traced the salt theory back to Morey (1867) 
and Dupre (1829, MSmoire sitr les antiquiUs de Marml et ch 

^ Zeitschrift fib* Ethnologie, xxxiii, Verhandluiigen (538) ; noticed in 
V Anthropologies 1002, G40. 
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Moyenvic), Uhere had after wai'ds been a I'eaction in favour of 
deposits for coiivsclidating the marshes ; but the construction of 
a briquetage framework for firing is proved in part by the dis- 
covery of fire-bars and supports fused together. Tlie Giebichen- 
sfcein deposits go back to the Hallstatt period and possibly to 
neolithic times. Many references are added which will be of 
value to any future historian of the industry. 

Excavations were carried out for the Gescllschaft fur lothrin- 
gische Geschichte by Dr. Keune of Alet/ in 1901, but the report ^ 
is disappointing, and only a few 
<letails need be quoted. 'This is 
said to have been the first serious 
exploration of the briquetage 
in the Marsal district, and in 
one place it was found to be no 
less than ^^3 ft. deep. Normally 
it rested on the original surfaccj 
under a later marsh deposit; and 
the remains of fires at different 
levels proved that the deposit 
was once above water-level. The 
mass was not concreted together, 
but generally mixed with earth 
carried by water ; the bars were 
invariably incomplete, middles sltogkstbd hkconstruction 

and ends being found in quan- lob- 

iity but not matching. A speci- 

men with only one end missing was estimated to be between ^4 in. 
and 27 in. long. It was claimed that the excavations disproved 
the current theory that the briquetage was manufactured for 
making causeways through the mai'shes : there was clearly a 
separate use for each form, and their discovery in burnt layers 
implied an industry of some kind, the refuse of which might 
subsequently have Been used as filling. On the other hand no 
proof was found of the nature of this industry, which was evi- 
dently carried on in the Hallstatt period (800-400 me.). Dr. 
Keune inclined to the salt-theory, and more than one speaker in 
the lengthy discussion of the repoi't supported that view. Refer- 
ence was also made to similar finds at Hallstatt itself in upper 
Austria, which must have been one of the principal sources of 
salt in Europe. 

In *1902 Count Beaupro devoted a chapter of his book Les 
Etudes prShisto7*iqms en Lorraine to the Seille briquetage, and 
fig. 1 is here reproduced from his plate xii. He gives several 

^ Oorresponden^s-^Blatt) Nov. -Dec. 1001, 110 {Archw Anthropologie , 

vol. xxxii} ; and Westdeatsche Zeitschnft^ xx, 227, pi. 10. 
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references and seems to regard the problem as unsolved, but 
adopts the opinion of M. Morey given before the vStanislas 
Academy in 1867, that those who deposited these masses of 
material were exclusively engaged in the manufacture of salt 
from the local brine-springs. He sums up the process as follows* 
The method was very simple, and consequently the most 
likely to be adopted. The pieces of burnt clay, arranged in a 
certain order, wei'e well heated with a wood lire, as is proved by 
the charcoal atul ashes that surround them at the present day, 
and then sprinkled with brine in Ihe neighbourhood of the 
springs, to save transport. That explains the vast quantity of 
broken vessels mixed with the bri(iuetage: many were re(|uircd 
to draw the water and to store the salt. Some even had on the 
lip indentations made with the linger before baking in order to 
spread the flowing water into several jets. After eva])oration 
the salt adhered to the briqiietage and was then scraped off 
and stored. It was found by experiment that tlie briquetage 
rapidly deteriorated and could only be used three or four times ; 
hence the large amount of debris. 

The Count’s i-econstruction of the briquetage piles (fig. 1) 
was exhibited to the Metz Congress in 1901, and consists of bars 
(like fire-bars or rolling-pins) in open order, supported on pedes- 
tals about in. high and 2 in. broad. A dent in each end of the 
bars facilitated the aiTangement of the pile, which is confirmed by 
many discoveries of cross-bars still adhering to the supports. 
The inclusion of aquatic plants in the briquetage is noticed, but 
the explanation offered is not convincing. 

This openwork pile permitted the flames of a wood-fire to 
reach every part and raise the bars to a high temperature, which 
was then used to assist evaporation. But a flat surface was pre- 
ferable for the deposit of the crystals, and above the bars were 
apparently slabs of oblong form, on which the salt water was 
gradually poured. Observations showed that the accumulation 
of briquetage did not begin before the Early Iron Age, and 
fragments of pottery vessels recovered from the mass are assigned 
to the Hallstatt period. Count Beaupre also refers to similar 
finds in Belgium, and Baron de Loe has called, attention to two 
deposits on the coast as well as at Bruges and La Panne. 

Excavations in the previous year^ suggested to him a new 
explanation of two classical passages. Pliny’s statement in NaL 
xxxi, 7 — Galliae Germaniaeque (opifices) ai-dentibus lignis 
aquam salsam infundunt — had been already quoted by Morey in 
1867. This description of salt-making was no doubt derived 
from an informant who had seen brine poured over burning 

^ "v 7 r la 8eiUe,fouiUes de 1901 (Bulletin mmmel de la 

■: ■■ ■ ■ -■ Sept~Oct. 1901, and Dec. 1001). 
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brushwood by the barbarians of the first century ; and another 
contemporary account is given by Tacitus in the Annals, xiii, 57 : 
‘ It is, they (the Hernianduri and the Chatti) think, through the 
bounty of divine power that in that river (presumably the Saale) 
and in these forests (the Hercynian) salt is produced, not as in 
other countries by the drying up of an overflow of the sea, 
but by the combination of two opposite elements, fire and water, 
when the latter has been poiu’ea over a burning pile of wood.^ 
I'he two tribes mentioned above were in a.u. 58 fighting for the 
possession of a river which produced salt in plenty and bounded 
their territories, which are known to have corresponded toHesse- 
Nassau and Thimingia. 

Experiments with the briquetage seem to have been first made 
by H. Grossc, of lleichersberg (Lorraine), in 1901 ; and discussed 
at the Metz Congress and by local archaeological societies. 
Though not quite convincing, these attempts to explain the 
briquetage in the Seille valley a few miles east of Nancy may be 
described as useful pioneer work, and his papers ^ summarized as 
follows. 

Excavations have brought about a general agreement that 
the briquetage must have been used in the preparation of salt. 
Experiments were made at Vic with an oven constructed of this 
material ;• the bars were heated and a thin deposit of salt on 
them was obtained by evaporation. Some crystallization was 
effected by allowing brine to drip on the briquetage when warmed 
only by the sun. Though originally used for the production of 
salt, the bax"s of rough pottery were subsequently made use of in 
solidifying boggy ground ^ or in the foundations of buildings. 
Briquetage was used instead of good earthenware, because the 
latter could not be brought into direct contact with fire ; and 
bevsides being cheaper, the briquetage is uniformly porous, 
unlike (for instance) Homan tiles. Its porosity is due to the 
addition of combustible material to the unbaked clay, the firing 
of which leaves pores in the mass that promote capillary action 
in fluids. It was found by experiment that bars, of the same 
thickness as the ancient fragments, allowed the brine to ascend to 
a height of 12 in,, but when both ends were placed in turn in the 
liquid the height attained was 27 in. The process consisted in 
placing these bars in the edge of the brine-swamp, upright or 

^ (Jorrespondens-Blatt der Deiitachen Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Mhno- 
logie, und Ui'gesckichte, 1903, pp. 21, 29 ; 1904, p. 6 ; and Smninaiy in 
r Anthropologie, xv (1904), 617- 

2 An interesting instance of this occurred near Chapel St. Leonard’s, 
Lines., where a number of rough clay bars, pressed in the hand before 
bring, were found neatly arranged under what is said to be a Roman path, 
as well as in neighbouring dykes. 
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doping against a horizontal sticky the small pieces being used to 
keep the long bars apart and encourage evaporation above the 
water line. In course of time the pores l)ecame choked, and the 
briquetage had to be replaced, the refuse being used for building 
purposes, A cubic metre of these bars was estimated to produce 
*500 kilogrammes of salt but only in summer ; in winter the brine- 
swamps were flooded with fresh water and the evaporation was 
reduced to a minimum. Few of tlie bax’s were found with both 
ends intact, and it was thought that one end was broken intentioij- 
ally after firing in order to faeilitatt* the ascent of the Ixrine. 
Some had grooves or hollows at one end, apparently to retaiJi 
the brine when poured on them in small quatitititss froxn nhow 
the level of the brine in which they stood. In hot and diT 
weather 1 lb. of salt per bar could thus 
be obtained in the course of three or four 
weeks. 

Further light has been thrown cm the 
origin and use of the bnquetage by Dr, 
A. Sehliz, of Ileilbronn, wliose treatment 
of the problem leaves little unexplained^ 
Bars and other forms of this material 
have been found not ojdy in the neigh- 
bourhood of the brine-springs of Lor- 
raine but also at Brugc^s and I^a Panne 
on the coast of Belgium, at Gicbiehen- 
steiu in Thuringia, and at Hbssen near 
Magdeburg. Their use in the production 
of salt from bidnc is taken as proved. 
Fig. 2. secQESTKi) hecon- ^ interest is thus given to the 
smucTioN OF xmiQum’AciK words of Pliny {Nat Hist^ xxxi, 7, 88). 

WITH TANK. The operation of crystallizing salt by 

pouring brine over briquetage heated by 
fire might thus have been summarily described by a stranger 
travelling among the barbarians. Where stone capable of resist- 
ing fire was available, briquetage might be dispensed with, but 
the principle would be the same in both cases. 

The method adopted by these pi'imitive peoples for obtaining 
salt on the sites in question is thus described by Dr. Schliz. 
The structure (fig. 2) of bars, slabs, and wedges was first heated 
slowly by means of a brushwood fire ; then the reservoir was 
filled with brine which was conveyed to the vessel on the top of 
the structure, pi'obably by a pipe provided with a tap, 'JLTxis 
straight-sided receptacle had a carefully dentated lip tojegulate 
the overflow, and the brine was thus allowed to drip unijformly 

' ZeitHchriftfarEthnoIogie^Yot xxxv(lU03),642; 

XV (1904), 479. 
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over tlie underlying stages. At the very first application of the 
brine to the heated bidquetage, salt crystals were formed, and 
the evaporation of the water and deposit of the crystals con- 
tinued as long as the heat was maintained. When the salt 
deposit on the bars and slabs had attained a certain thickness, 
the structure was demolished, the loose crystals dislodged and 
the firm crust knocked off, this last operation resulting in a 
mass of debris. 

Sam])les of bars were exhibited with tough cores and porous 
surfaces, the latter pi'oduced by the admixture of husks of corn 
which on being fired left small cavities for the circulation of the 
l)rinc. The short supports as well as the long tapering bars all 
showed signs of fire ; and it was noticed that portions of vessels 
from the refuse-heaps belonged to the Hallstatt period, as the 
mode of firing, the smoothing of the surface, the peculiar edging 
and the ornamentation of the body were all characteristic. 

At Vic and Bouithecourt in the Seille valley briquetage has 
been discovered in swampy ground where it had evidently been 
used as ddhvis to make a firm foundation, and the heaps some- 
times attained a thickness of SS ft. They consisted of rough 
pottery bars averaging If in. in thickness and apparently about 
38 in. long ; peculiar vertebra-shaped supports, bearers, vaulting 
and covers, which all formed part of the briquetage piles ; also 
flat slabs shaped like the sole of a boot, firebricks of the same 
material, and fragments of thick-walled vessels with toothed 
rims. In short, abundant remains of an industry in which fire 
was employed, extending over a long period. 

Not only the remnants of pottery for use and ornament, but 
also trinkets and utensils occurring sporadically in these refuse- 
heai)S, showed that the industry had been carried on in the 
Hallstatt or earliest Iron Age of the Continent, about 800-400 
u. r. This culture was widely spread over Central Europe and 
is attributed to communities principally concerned with trade 
and cattle-raising, but suppressed by the Gallic invaders who 
had weapons of iron and dispossessed them about 400 b. c. For 
the Seille valley, at least, this date marks the end of the salt- 
industry, for no remains of the succeeding period named after 
La Tene are found associated with the briquetage. ^ 

The constant occurrence of briquetage in the neighbourhood 
of brine springs and on the sea-coast points to the manufacture 
of salt by a process or processes that involved much firing^ and 
roughly-made pottery. Inland the task would be comparatively 
simple, but the evaporation of sea-water gives much poorer 
results, there being only three to four parts of salt to 100 parts 
of water. Further, the English climate is moister than that of 
the Continent, and was still more unfavourable for evaporating 
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sea-water two thousand years ago ; but it should be noticed tliat 
the Red Hills occur in the driest part of England, where thcu'e 
would be most chance of success with the primitive process then 
in use. In our o\mi day it is laid down ^ that the site chosen 
should be close to the brine supply, the sea or the mouth of an 
estuary, at about the level of the brine or perhaps lower. The 
evaporating beds should not jirescnt a dead level surfaces a 
landward slope or even undulations being preferable. The 
brine should be flooded into the salt works by natural forces to 
save expense. Most of the Mediterranean wtirks are below high 
tide, and are illled at high tide ov at a lower level by nutans of 
sluices. 

Further, salt-works below tlu? sea-level liave to bt* prottatfced 
from storm-waves and spring tides by embankments, and must 
also be cut off from surroanding fresh-water drainage by canals 
and earthworks. A level perhaps 1 ft. below the point reached 
by the sea at ordinary flood-tide would api)ear to answer best 
for natural salt-works. 

If the clay bed is not impermeable the dense brine at the 
bottom will support the weaker liquid and prevent leakage, so 
that a porous soil can be utilized as an evaporating bed. After 
crystallization the salt is raked up, and there is less dust and 
dirt if the bed consists of sand than is the ease with clay. 
Vegetation must be removed or it will cause leakage, and in 
spite of many disadvantages the system has contimied at least 
from pre-Norman days to the present time, as salt-work.s of 
this kind are (or were in 1877) still in existence at Ilayling 
Island and Lymington, not to mention the Mediterranean and 
Coromandel coasts. These notes from a text-book of salt pro- 
duction seem to throw some light on the lied Hills of Essex* 

Salt was one of the leading commodities of ancient times and 
could only be produced in quantity where brine-springs occurred 
inland or else on the sea-coast. It was an object of barter, and 
old trade-routes are found to touch the localities where the 
industry must have been concentrated in days when deep borings 
were out of the question. It is in such areas that search should 
be made for further traces of a civilization that reached a high 
level in central Europe but is poorly represented in Britain. A 
striking feature of the Essex Red Hills is their proximity to the 
sea or tidal waters ; similai' finds have been made on the opposite 
coast of Belgium, as well as in the Channel Islands ; and the 
peculiar trough-like vessels and other briquetage of the Quiberon 
peninsula have been dealt with in the last report,® 

The distribution of these sites is therefore not inconsistent 

^ J. J. L. Ratton, Handbook of Common Salt^ 81, 84, 90, 96, 151, 

^ Proceedings y xxii, 209. 
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with the view that the burnt earth and briquetage are the 
remains of salt-works carried on for a lengthy period and on 
a large scale. Research on the Continent has rendered this 
inberpretation practically certain, and we see reproduced in 
Britain the bars, supports, wedges, lining, even the dentated 
rims^ of the straight-sided vessels and combustible material 
added to the clay that can now be accounted for on rational 
lines, even if a number of minor problems have at present to be 
left unsolved. 

It was only this month that I came across two articles in the 
Archaeohfflcal Journal (voL xxxvi, 369 ; vol. xxxvii, 196), one 
of which takes the salt theory almost for granted, and confirms 
the suspicions that I have had for some years past. The first is 
by the late Henry Stupes, RG.S., whose colossal collection of 
stone implements has been acquired for the National Museum 
of Wales. He expressed surprise that the Essex Red Hills 
should have for so long failed to excite the attention of archaeo- 
logists, and began by pointing out the uniformity of their 
positions, having never seen one more than 5 ft. above high- 
water mark nor any reaching to low*.water mark. He had seen 
some from % ft. to 4| ft. deep with the same appearance through- 
out, the largest measuring about thirty acres. They consisted 
almost entirely of red burnt clay and contained an enoinnous 
number of fragments of pottery, bricks, and vessels, although 
not one of these seemed to be entire. Irregularly mixed with 
the earth he noticed large quantities of charcoal and wood- 
ashes, but no trace of coal. Clinkers seemed common, showing 
that great heat must have been thrown out by the fires that 
burnt them. 

A mound at Peldon which he partly excavated in May 1878 
was of about ten acres and was estimated to contain 100,000 
tons of red earth. In another he found a large circular piece of 
pottery (briquetage ?) which must have belonged to a pan at 
least 2 ft. in diameter. He had heard that similar mounds 
existed on the Norfolk coast, along the wide rivers of Suffolk, 
and in Kent. Further, he stated that the mounds invariably 
reached right down to the London clay, showing that the clay 
at the time they wei'e deposited was not covered by mud, or 
that the men who made them always first cleared down to the 
clay, which would have been no small task in view of the 
acreage. A good section was given in a mound 5 ft. thick on 
the creek by Strood wall, showing little or no pottery but much 
cellular, semi-vitrified earth and burnt clay with impressions of 
sea-grass. He cordd not suggest a reply to questions conceiv- 
ing the nature, formation, or builders of the mounds ; hut that 
1 Ibid., 194 , fig. 15 , nos. 15 , 16 . 
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they were ancient was proved by the fact (communicated l)y our 
late Fellow Dr. leaver) that one at Tollesbury was tilled during 
the time of the Saxons, and still remains outside the sea-wall. 

The second article is by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, the author 
of Forty Year's hi a Moorland Parbh, m'Iio had l)een interested 
in the mounds for half a century, and was reminded by Mr. 
Stopes’s paper of certain mounds on the marshes of Coatham 
and Redear which ai^e visible from the; railway between Middles- 
brough and Redcar. These moiztids, ho proce(*ds, wejx‘ artificial 
beyond doubt and systematic in construction, containing bits of 
charcoal and sea-coal cinders, clinkers, and burnt ware (to avoid 
the terms pottery and bri(‘k) in abundance* He refers to the 
mention in cartularies oF monies salts or Salte-hilles in the 
Cotum, I^ythum, and Wilton marshes, to say nothing of others 
on the other side of the Tees. The conclusion sectned inevit- 
able that these mounds, now barely above high-water level, 
marked the site of ancient salinae or salt-pans with their 
necessary adjuncts, and the presence of coal, cindei*s, and 
clinkers supported that conclusion. The area of the salinae is 
continually specified in the charters as vazyingfrom half an acre 
to an acre, azi average si5?e suiting the mai’sh-moiinds with 
snflficient accuracy. Surtees {HMmj of Durham^ iii. le'SO) says 
^ In Cowpen marsh are several large earthen mounds now covered 
with herbage, the remains of old saltworks, which were carz‘ied 
on in this angle of the county all along the Tees marsli ^ ; and 
it is known that the Cowpen works had to be given up soon 
after 1680. A state paper of Charles I mentions sun-patis for 
evaporating sea-water, 

whereof we make salte witliout fewell ; and do also thereby make and 
l^reserve brine to make salte ^dth fewell. These works are made in 
marsh ground subject to present inuzidacion. We choose lands whose 
situation is very safe, hut the worst of all has its fortifications considered 
in the first charge, which is done by the stufe we spare in forming the 
workes, the quantity whereof being such as we raise our hankes above 
the height of any tide with substance. 

He proceeds to note a perfect identity between the Red Hills 
of Essex and the mounds on the Coatham, Kirkleatham, and 
Wilton marshes ; and points out the significance of place-names 
such as Salcot and Virley Salcot on the Essex coast. Saltcote 
also occurs near Middlesbrough and not far from the Cotum 
marshes where the mounds are visible; and the concluding 
sentence of the article is almost prophetic. 

It is by no means impossible that ... in point of date, the art, industry, 
or process of salt-making from the sea-water, taken in at high tides and 
evaporated partly by natural and partly by artificial heat, may have been 
one of long standing before the language'to which that name (Saltcote) 
belongs was ever heai’d in Britain. 
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It remains to quote sonic of the more wsiguificaiit passages in 
the Red Hills Reports, on which I propose to base a more or less 
imaginary reconstruction of the industry. 

The mounds were deposited on or near the line of the old 
high-water mark, before the construction of the sea-walls ; and 
the old alluviinu or marsh-level, on which most of them stand, 
was liable to be washed by high tides. Some were covered by 
the sea daring their constriuvtion, as is shown by seams of white 
clay intercalated in the red earth. Arguments for the depression 
of the land since Roman times do not absolutely prove that the 
Red Hills were above tidal reach in Late Celtic times, and the 
marine origin of the entire thickness of the alluvium is a legiti- 
mate presumption. This \vas found below the Red Hills and 
all round their base ; but there ^rere some patches of red earth 
on the maivsh-lcvel (outside the enclosures of the Red HillsJ that 
were covered by 1 ft. to 2 ft of later alluvium (stiff brown marsh 
mud) which had evidently accumulated since the date of the 
industry, whereavS the tops of the mounds had no such deposit. 
The red earth of the mounds had an average depth of £|ft. 
(hence about 4 ft. above the original marsh-level) and appeared 
to have been burnt and then tipped like rubbish. Where the 
burnt earth was fine and unmixed, briquetage was rare (about 
1*1 per cent.) ; but there were patches of coarser material where 
briquetage was abundant. There were some fragments of good 
pottery but no ti^ace of ^ wasters ^ from a pot-factory. 

One of the Langenboe hills measured 180 ft. by 110 ft., and 
rose 4 ft. above the present marsh-level : another at Goldhanger 
extended over 3J- acres, and was encircled by a mound, but the 
date of this additional earthwork is uncertain. Here the 
alluvium was gravelly, at Langenhoe pure clay. The mounds 
do not seem to have been occupied to any considerable extent, 
and may be dated by the Late Celtic pottery found in them, the 
Roman (Samian and other) ware being demonstrablj^ later than 
the red earth, as were perhaps the flues ^ foimd in the mound at 
Goldhanger. The position of the Roman pottery showed that 
a sea-wall existed at that period, an interesting hint as to the 
sea-walls along the Thames. The charcoal of the mounds had 
not been burnt on the spot but brought with the earth and 
briquetage ; and proved to be of the following species : furze, 
broom, mountain ash, hawthorn, eldei', ash, hazel, oak, sweet 
chestnut, willow, mulberry, alder, birch, lime, poplar, and a 
conifer. An examination of the pure red earth showed that if 
the lumps were broken across without crushing they were very 

^ Mr. Reader’s comment is sig-niiicant : ^ It may be well to keep in 
view the possibility of their having resulted from a modified form of the 
same industry of which the original red earth is the waste product.’ 
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porous, being riddled through with minute passages, often about 
one-hundredth of an inch in diameter and apparently made by 
rootlets. 

Professor Flinders Petrie suggested that the Red Hills wctc 
the refuse of a kelp-industry for the production of alkali wliich 
could be used for soap (which Pliny says was an invention of 
the Gauls), also for - mnkh'.g and enamelling. The most 
decisive evidence of .1 !:■■■ slag which has run over 

some of the briqiietage. The clay bed and the bricpuitage alike 
contain about 2 per cent, of potash and ratlu^r less soda ; but 
the slag, which is otherwise like the clay and bricjuetage, yet 
contains three or four times as much soda as tin* clay, bitt no 
more potash. This is in his opinion c()uclusive proof that the 
vitrifying was caused by the ash of marine plants or kelp, 

Mr. Jenkins I'cplied from the chemical point of view, and 
while admitting the essential similarity in (’hemical aiature of 
the briquetage, red earth, and clays, pointed out that seaweeds 
did not absorb an excess of salt from sea-water but had a 
selective affinity for potash. Hence kelp would not be a likely 
source of the soda found in the slag, and itself would not be 
abundant on the low-lying, non-rocky shores of Essex. The 
slag referred to is greenish and vitreous, occurring in patches 
and tears on the bric|ue(:agc ; and though my own knowledge of 
chemistry is slight, I am reminded of salt-glazed pottery, and 
imagine that the excess of soda was due to the ]>rcsenca of 
sodium chloride in a very high temnerature. 

Having only seen two or three Rea Hills on two day-excursions 
in 1909 and 1910, 1 cannot claim familiarity with their struclure, 
appearance, or surroundings ; but proceeding on the salt thc^ory, 
one can imagine various stages of a manufacture that would 
account for many of the facts. 

An area of marsh land or salting was selected about high-water 
mark, and cleared of vegetation during the dry season by bimiing 
on it a layer of straw or brushwood collected in the neighbour- 
hood. The carbonized dc^bris would then be shovelled into 
baskets and shot on or against an adjacent rubbish-heap, begun 
on the marsh-level. To judge by the mounds of red earth, fire 
had a crumbling effect on the old alluvium, and below the 
disintegrated surface would be a watertight bed, which in some 
cases held up a seam of iron oxide. In the process of clearing 
the selected area a thin layer of burnt clay would also be 
removed, and the surface consequently lowered to that extent, 
so that a high tide could flood the salt-pan, the intake being 
easily controlled by choking a narrow channel or repairing a 
small breach in a low surrounding rampart. An incidental result 
of the clearing would be to heat the surface more or less, which 
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would favour evaporation of the water. In course of time a level 
too far below high-water mark would be reached by successive 
■scourings of tlie surface, and each season’s operations would add 
to the area (if not to the height) of the tip. This was evidently 
kept fiat, a labour-saving device where space was unlimited, and 
itself served another purpose. Except in the early stages of 
construction, it would rise clear even of exceptional tides, and 
provide dry and safe accommodation for the more tedious process 
•of cryKtallizing the salt on heated briquetage. At the critical 
moment the weather or a siiring tide must often have ruined 
these primitive salt-pans l)y Hooding the burnt vegetation and 
a’cddened earth before the ground could be cleared on the marsh- 
level. The workers could then camp on the tip and set up their 
briquetage piles for firing, this method being less productive 
perhaps, but on the other hand less exposed to failure. For this 
purpose briquetage both in the form of fire-bars and receptacles 
would be brought to the spot, together with a supply of bi'ush- 
wood. The bars would soon ])ec()me choked and useless after 
salt ^vater had been allowed to trickle over them, and would 
often be broken l)y the blows that detached the efflorescence ; 
while any receptacles that remained intact would be filled with 
salt and carried inland. This may explain why no entire vessel 
of briquetage has been found in the Red Hills, the restored pots 
being the domestic ware of the workers camped there for a few 
days in the year. Eventually the sites were abandoned, and the 
sea deposited a uniform coating of mud over the marsh-level 
below the Red Hills, sometimes covering patches of red earth 
that had not been added to the heap. When the industry in 
this form came to an end in Essex is evident from the presence 
of Late Celtic forms and the absence of Roman pottery except 
in positions where deposit was only possible after the construc- 
tion of the main sea-walls. It is obvious that the land has sunk 
on both sides of the Thames estuary since Roman times, as 
Roman burials are now found in the saltings ; and this may 
possibly be the reason why ramparts were added to the Red 
Hills. Protection for man and beast, surprised in the marshes 
by an incursion of the sea, could be easily provided by throwing 
up from the foot of the bank enough earth to form a continuous 
rampart round the upper edge ; and this seems the only way of 
explaining the enclosing ditch, which could never have been 
intended for defence. The date of these additions is at present 
indefinite, but a good reason for the decline of the British salt- 
industry would have been the Roman exploitation of brine- 
springs in Cheshire and Worcestershire. An abundant and ’^veil- 
organized inland supply of salt would have rendered the coastal 
works unnecessary ; and though the histoiucal evidence is meagre, 
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in an old brine-well at Kinclertoii, Cheshire^ bare been fomid 
Roman pottery, bricks, and a (piern, which tell their own tale. 

Though changed conditions under the Romans may a(‘C()imt 
for the cessation of salt-working at the Red Hills, the same 
method seems to have survived for a century or two in Somerset, 
In 1914 our Fellow Mr. Bulleid described* to this Society the 
pottery fragnicnts of Roman date foimd in several mounds in 
the Brno district north of the Folden Hills, sonu* eight miles 
from Glastonbury and four from the present coast-line,* For 
nearly a century these mouiuls, w'hic’h range between bO ft and 
100 ft. in diameter and are 1 Ft. to 5 ft. high at the cimtn*, have 
been regarded as the refuse-heaps of Roman potieri(‘s; l)ufc as 
was pointed out at the meeting, the absence of Mvasters*’ (pieces 
warped or stuck together in firing) told against that theory; 
and while the bri(juetage shows a elose connexion with the Red 
Hills industry, the broken pottery may he better explained as 
the remains of vessels brought to the marsh for pouring the salt 
water on heated briquetage and for collecting the resulting salt, 
not to mention the cooking vessels ve(| aired by the workers. 
The 'rude brick‘d bore marks of straw, and consisted of thin 
rectangular tiles, thick tiles or bricks, bars, moulded fragments 
(parts of the kilns or saggers), and luting witli finger imprints. 
Pieces of slag, semi-flred potsheixls, and fragments of charcoal 
M'erc found in vaxying quantities embedded in the fire ash. 

No thorough examiimtiou of these Somerset mounds has been 
made ; but Stradling ^ found, a few yai^ds from one of the mounds, 
at a depth of 18 in., a squax’e platform of clay, around which 
were several pieces of Homan ware mixed with briquebxge. 
A similar floor was discovered by Mri Bulleid, who states that 
Hhe mounds consist of innumerable fragments of pottery, 
mingled with large quantities of briquetage and fire-ash. Looked 
at in section, a mound appears stratified, but upon tracing any 
given series of layers they are found to be restricted to a Hinail 
ai'ea, and do not run continuously thi’'ough the whole diameter 
of tlie mound.’ A closer parallel to the Red Hills could hardly 
be imagined. 

Further investigation and a little digging on ambiguous sites 
might decide between the briquetage of potteides (as seems to be 
the case at Charlton, Kent Bnt Arch, Assoc*^ N.S. xxii 

(1916), 161-3) ; and Hunsbury, Northants {Assoc, Archit. Sacs. 
l(e 2 )orts^ xviii. 68, pL v, fig. %) and that of salt-works, for instance 
at Orby, Ingoldmills, Addlethorpe, Hogsthorpe, and Thorpe on 

^ Journ, ArcUL ArdmoL and Mist. Boe, Ch&sUr, i (1840-55), pp. 40> 
484. 

^ Proceedings^ xxvi. It37, with map and four plates. 

^ PrOQ. Bom, Arch, and Nat, Mist Boo, 3 vol. i, part ii, 57* 
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the Lincolnshire coast {Trans, Leics, ArcJiit. and Arcnaeoh Soc.^ 
voL ii, 88 ; and Archaeological Journal, vii. 70). In any case the 
following references may be given : 

Dymchurch, Kent, and Channel Islands: Archaeological 
Journal, vii. 70, 175. 

Medway: Proa, Soc. Antiq,, £nd scr., ii. 5^38; ColL Jntkh, 
vi. 177. 

Woolstliorp, Lines.: Proc, Hoc, Anihj,, xxi, 4^0. 
in addition to the cases (juoted in Air. Reader’s Red Hills 
Reports. 

Mr. WiiiMKii said the paper contained novel evidence as to the 
purpose of the Red Hills. He and Mr. Reader had interviewed 
Comte Beanpre and M. Keune on the Seille finds, but had 
experienced some difficulty in inspecting the objects recovered. 
There was no doubt that the Count’s theory of the briquetage 
gratings was confirmed by the remains collected. They had 
seen a large number of round bars connected together so as to 
form tlae angle of such a structm^e ; and salt w^ould effloresce if 
brine w^ere poured on the heated piles. But there were dis- 
crepancies between the Nancy and Red Hills finds. The Seille 
springs were highly saturated with salt, and when water charged 
with 33 per cent, of the minei'al passed over heated bars it 
quickly produced not bay-salt but pure sodium chloride. It had 
been pointed out in the paper that the porosity of the briquetage 
soon disappeared, so that if the iiidustx'y were on a large scale, 
an immense quantity would have been required. He had a list 
of about 200 Red Hills in Essex alone, the lai'gest having an 
area of three acres ; but many had been reduced in size owing 
to the utility of the red earth on heavy soils. The thi'ee-acre 
hill at Goldhanger contained about 20,000 cubic yards of that 
nmtei'ial, and it had been thoroughly trenched. About 5 per 
cent, proved to be hriquetage, the rest consisting of red earth 
mixed with charcoal ; l)ut even that could not 1)6 compared with 
the vast deposits of the Seille valley. With the possible except 
tion of the mushroom-like pedestals, there "was nothing in the 
Red Hills that pointed to the use of gratings, and the bulk 
•consisted of furnace-bars used in some unknown industry, the 
flues belonging perhaps to the same period. The salt-theory 
had been brought forward on several occasions, and every one 
recognized in it a possible solution of the problem. Both the 
number and nature of the mounds implied the former eidstence 
of an organized industry. In his own opinion the production of 
salt was the only explanation, but the late Dr. Laver would not 
accept the theory without convincing evidence ; and it was not 
•clear how the red earth contributed to the production of salt. 
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He felt that though the Society was iudel)ted to the author for 
further inforuiatioii on the subject, it liad not yet been proved 
how salt was manufactured on the Red Hills. 

Mr. W. Whitakkr noticed in the list of woods found in tlu* 
Red Hills the sweet or Spanish chestnut, which had only been in 
the country a few hundred years. He had no theory of his own 
on the snl)jcct, and was ready to acce{)t any n'asonnble c‘xplana- 
tion of a problem that Imd perplexed his Kss(*x fihmds. He was 
inclined to agree with Mr. Wihner that the evidtmee was nol 
convincing, hut looked forward to a speedy ,setUenK‘nl of tlu‘ 
question. 

The PiiKsinuxT thought that new light had been i brown on 
the old briquetage question, and recognized many analogies to 
the salt-industry. While not entering into the controversy 
himself, he felt that the Society migl\t he congratulatcfl on an, 
interesting discussion. 

Mr. Smith replied that Mr. Lycll, who reported oii the woods- 
found in the mounds, had been intimately associated wdth the 
late Mr. Clement Reid, and expressly mentioned the sweet 
chestnut. If the specimen had been a modern intrusion, the 
fault lay with tlie excavatoi's who had supplied the parcel. 
Mr. Wilmer\s hesitation elicited his sympathy, but the position of 
the Red Hills itself seemed to nile out any other explaimtion, 

REGiNAti) A. Smith, Esq., E.S.A., read the following paper 
on a peculiar type of Roman bronze pendant : 

Among a curator’s duties is the difficult one of determining 
isolated objects in collections under his own charge or in other 
•hands; and it is seldom the easy problems that are brought to 
him for solution. The archaeologist can find the large* series of 
antiquities illustrated and described in order in one text-book 
after another ; but these generally break down in the case of 
rare specimens called by our neighbours midiU, In the scientific 
and well-organized world that is to be all such things xvill be 
gathered into a coiyiis^ and the truth wrung out of them ; but 
for the present they may at the best be regarded as a whole- 
some mental exercise. 

This then is an attempt to bring together certain scattered 
specimens which have little or no meaning in isolation, and to* 
elucidate their origin and development by arguing backwards, 
from a medieval representative— a parallel case to the so-called 
^ bow-pullers ’ (more likely bridle-spurs) submitted to the Society 
last session. I hasten to acknowledge wuth thanks the ready 
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co-operation of the curators at Oxford, Reading, and Salisbury, 
and more especially the authorities of the Castle Museum at 
Colchester and the Municipal Museum at Hull, who sent me 
specimens for inspection, and allowed them to be exhibited this 
evening. 

Some months ago I happened to find in a drawer at the British 
Museum a specimen (fig. 1) that had been presented in 1867 
but never exhibited. It is the jointed and serrated iron nose- 
band of a horse, and was found at M^cst Frisby, lines. A 
specimen almost identical is in Reading Museum, and a third 


1. IRON NOSI'MIANI) (cAVESSON OR UAUNAOLEs) FOR A IIOHSK 
FRISBY, IJNCS. (J). 



pair is illustrated, apparently in association with Late Celtic 
remains, in the Society's volume Primaeval Antiquities^ p, 112. 

For the last twenty years I have looked on such things as 
^ brays that term having been applied to a large bronze of two 
limbs ornamented with the gods representing the days of the 
week in the British Museum ; ^ but I cannot find any but 
heraldic authority for the term (French hreyes^ which is given 
in Cotgrave’s dictionary). The old name may have survived 
locally, or its modern use may be due to some association with 
^ braying the action of pestle and mortal*, which would roughly 
express the effect of such a nose-band on the horse's flesh. 

^ Archaeologia^ xxx. 549, pL xxiv ; Roacli Smith, Bhistmtiom of Roman 
London, pi. xxi ; F. C, IL London^ i, fi^. 47 (see p. 110). 
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Cavesson (Frencli cave^'on) is probably the correct 
being defined in the Oxford Dictionary as kind of nose-band 
of iron, leather, or wood fixed to the nostrils of a hoi'se, to curb 
or render him manageable through the pain it occasions". The 
position would be above the nostrils, and the added virtue of the 
saw-edge is left unnoticed, but otheinvise the above is a fair 
description of the iin plenum b illustrated. It would be fastened 
to the bridle or headstall by the hooked ends which are turned 
into closed loops by means of flat springs riveted near the tippta* 
ends. The device would he brouglit into action by a j(‘rk of 
the rein, the'two limbs contracting on the nose of the* horse and 
di'iving the serrated edge into the flcslu One of tliesc* limits. 



Fiir. 3. imoNZK j»kni>ant, ncxsncKv, nohthants, sum anj> tor vikws (sJ. 



Fig. 4. HRONZK PBNJUNT, WITH KEITION (niUDlN*^ .‘VmSECAl) (jf). 


divested of the spring and saw-edge, is so surjirisingly like 
several bronzes of Roman date^ that I venture to suggest a 
connexion between them, and to explain the Roman pendants 
as, charms, worn in the same spirit as a horse-shoe locket or 
bridle-bit watch-guard at the present day, but perhaps selected 
in unconscious irony by lovers of the horse. 

In tracing the various forms assumed by these bronze charms 
it may be well to point out first that a saw-edge would damage 
the clothes of the wearer by constant friction and would 
naturally be omitted. The original form of the pendant may 
have had a loop at the lower end of each limb instead of a liooK 

^ Friends with lieraldic kaiowledge liave since iiifonned me tliat tins 
piece of harness is often found as a charge, and goes by the name of 
barnacles — hence the modern slang term for spectacles. ^Breys' is 
another spelling, and there are repeated representations of it in St.Geoj^eV 
Chapel, Windsor, as the rebus of Sir Reginald Bray. 

a NFo need be attached to a curious resemblance to die 

■llii'lr.-i .iii'i 11 '' a -'Mnoe found on the shore of Lake Neuchtttel and dating 
from the lake-dwelling period (Keller, Lake-dwellinys of 
J. E. Lee, pi. Ixxxvii, hgs. 3, 4, 5). 
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clo.sed with a spring. In any case tliere is no sign of such an 
addition to the bronzes. 

A specimen from our late Fellow Mr. Kansom’s collection ^ is 
illustrated (fig, S) in a position coiresponding to the left-hand 
limb of fig. 1 ; but they wex'e evidently worn as pendants, and 
the fact that they do not hang straight seems to have given rise 
to a curious development (as figs. 1^-15). The lower end is a 
l)lunt point in this instance, in others it is a knob or moulding; 
btit 1 am in hopes of finding a specimen with a hook or second 
loop in that position, to ))rove a still closer connexion with 
iiir. 1. 



Fig. O. BEONzn rKNTUNT, WOOD EATON, OXON. TOP AND SIDE VIEWS, 
WITH SECTION (1). 



Fig. G. BKONZE PENDANT, DOOP BKOKEN, WITH SECTION (KEADIN(^ 
hidseum) (^), 

Fig. 3 is of special interest as coming from a site without any 
traces of Roman influence^ and hence presumably before the 
conquest of a, n. 43 — a circumstance that has some bearing on 
the origin and distribution of these curious bronzes. It was 
found at Hunsbury (Dane’s Camp) outside Northampton, and 
published with an illustration'^ by Sir Henry Dryden, who 
called it a ‘spoon, probably used for medical purposes’. It is 

in. long and three-eighths of an inch wide. 

This specimen throws some light on another (fig. 7), found 
on Chessell Down, Isle of Wight. Though the site is famous 
for its Jutish brooches and other ornaments, it should be noticed 
that a few earlier I’elics including a Late Celtic terret ’ were also 
found there, and there is more reason to associate the present 

^ Presented by his son td the British Museum : no locality is recorded, 
but most of the collection was found in the city of London or in the 
neighbourhood of Hitchin. 

^ Some of the brooches should date from the fourth century b.c. {Archaeo- 
iogiealJoumal^ Ixix^ 

® Ahsoc, AreUt. Socs, lieportSt xviii, 58, pi. iv, fig. 1, 
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specinieii with the earlier than the later civilizatioih It is 
remarkably slender and pointed, the c-hannel being rather 
shallow ; but it is of about average length in,). 

While fig. 2 is placed so as to emphasize its reseml dance to 
one branch of fig. the remaining illustrations are arranged as 
far as ))()ssible in a logical order that may roughly (‘orrespond 
to their chronology. Thus it is fairly certain tliat the I Iiinsburv 
specimen (Hg. 3) is ])re-Iloman, and the free end of its loop 
should l)e noticed, as in fig. 1. In tliis respect it is not far 
I’emoved from fig. 4, and the same tendency may he observed in 
fig. 5 ; whereas the second from Reading (fig. 6), likc^ figs. 7, 8, 
and 9, shows no sign of a join and the loop has become a solid 
ring. In fig. 10, however, one may discern the old tradition, 
and the amount of metal in the body seems excessive; but the 
moTilding on the upper face of the loop and the terminal disc 
are not functional on the cavesson theory, and seem to be later 





Fig*. 7. PKXDANT, WITII SKCTIO.V, < ItKSKKlJi JHnV.N. (J|). 



Fig. 8. BRONZK PENDANT, WITH KNOll (( OLCIIl'M'Ka .MCKEl M) {gh 


ornamental features. In fig. 11 signs of degeneration are 
obvious : the channel is reduced in length, and the heavy collar 
between it and the loop is an element foreign to the original (or 
at least the ordinary) pattern. The few details available as to 
the above-mentioned specimens may now be given. 

The two in Reading Museum (figs. 4 and 6) were probably 
found in Berkshire, but no locality is recorded. Though the 
loops and sections differ to a certain extent the general scheme 
is the same, and they may be grouped with fig. 5, which comes 
from Wood Eaton, Oxon., only three miles from the Berkshire 
border. To judge by its other antiquities in the Ashmoleau 
Museum, the site is more British than Homan ; and this speci- 
men is yet another possible link with the pre-Roman population. 
An imperfect specimen in the British Museum from Faversham, 
Kent, presumably belongs to this group, as the end is pointed 
hke fig, 4, but the loop and part oi the channel are wanting : 
the section is something between U and V. The Gibbs collec- 
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tion ^ to which it belongs came mostly from the King^s Fields 
pei’haps the richest Anglo-Saxon cemeteiw yet explored; but 
Roman objects were also found, and neither this iior the Chessell 
Down example need be taken as proof that such pendants were 
popular after Rt)nian times. Another similar was found at 
Chesterford, Essex, and is figured full size in Arch, Joiirn,^ 

XXVI, i i . 

The next four specimens are distinguished by a knob at the 
end opposite the loop. Fig. 8 is now in Colchester Museum 
and was doubtless found in that town, where Roman remains 
are almndant. The loop is imperfect but easily restored, and 



Fi^. 9. imoSZE PKXDANT, WYIA'E Wlf/rs. TOP ANJ) SIPE VimVS} 

WITH SECTION" (|), 



Fig. 10, rUlON'ZK PENDANT, WITH SECTION, LYBNEV PARK, OLOS, (^). 

the body is slight compared with fig: 9, the section of which 
betrays a waste of metal. This belongs to Salisbury Museum 
and was found at Wylye Camp, Wilts. Of the same massive 
character but vdth a more graceful teinninal is fig. 10, from 
Lydney Park in the neighbouring county of Gloucester. Its 
peculiai" appearance misled the Rev. W. H. Bathurst, who thus 
described it in Roman Antiquities at Lydney Pai% Gloucs. 
(p. 50, sec pL xxij fig. 8): ^A fibula in the shape of a peapod 
just bursting, the pin fitting into the open part.’ This specimen 
is also illustx'ated by Lysoiis (Reliquiae Britaoinicae^ vol. ii, 
pi. xxx, fig. 6). One of the same form but with mouldings at the 
point was found by our Fellow Mr. May at Wilderspool, Lancs., 
under a hearth 2 ft, from the surface of a Romano-British site 
(Trans, Hist, Soc, Lancs, and Cheshire^ 1906 pi. 1, fig. 1). 

Another aberrant form is figured from Rushall Down, Wilts. 

^ The original catalogue describes it (no. 12()0) as ^ the end of a sti'igil 
or part of tlie case of a cum’-ed instrument 
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(fig. 11), now in Devizes Muwseiim. The di'awing is taken from 
the Reliquary and lUustmtcd Arcliae(dogiHt^ 1909, p. 174, and 
the original seems to have been bent. The channel is much 
shorter than usual, and the slight moulding seen in fig. 10 has 
developed into a collar. On the other hand its length and the 
terminal knob are normal. 

A radical change no\v takes place, and the remaining speed- 
mens are still farther from the original cavesson. At its b(‘,st 
tlie series just deseTibed made but indifferent ))endanl,s, and gave 
no scope for decoratie)n. They would not hang vertically and 
had no definite front. A diangc* in fashion renu‘dk*d these 
defects to a certain extent, and may have beeti due to conhhuaital 
influence. The ends now become symmetrical and tlu* loop is 



n. BRONZE PENDANT, RtNIIALE DOWN, MILTS, SIUE ANU TOP VIEMS { 



tig, 12. BRONZE PENDANT, fJENTRAL LOOP (COLCHJ'S^TKIt MllSEini) (|)* 

transferred to the middle so that the pendant is horizontal, with 
the hollow beneath. Two examples of this form are in Colchester 
Museum: one (fig. 12) is somewhat below the average kngtli, 
but the other must have been half an inch above it.^ It has 
been restored in the drawing (fig. 14), and is interesting on 
account of three triangles of dark red enamel on both faces 
below the central loop. Nor is this an isolated depaidiure from 
the Spartan severity of the type, for one in Hull Museum has 
two rows of triangles on either face (fig. 13) also with traces of 
led enamel. It was found with numerous bronzes and other 
small antiquities, many of Roman date, at South Ferriby on 
the shore of North Lincolnshire, the site being perhaps conf- 

^ ^ Another example of this form, imperfect but originally 41^ in. long, 
m the Canterbury Mnseimi. => j 

riiis and many otliers are figured in Hull Museum Publtmiiom. no. Od* 
p. b7 ; two views given in no. 04, ph viii, fig. 10. 
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})arab]e in res})cct of its miscellaneous yield with the i^Icols 
shore of Cheshire. 

Though red enamel seems to have been produced bv the early 
Britons in imitation of coral when that commodity became 
scarce in the third century it probably survived the intro- 
duction of other colours in the Roman i>eriod, and, though in 
favour of a British origin for these pendants, does not prove 
that they belong to the pre -Roman period. 


Fig*. IJl iiiiuxyj-i PKNi)AX’j% KN A:\iKr.riKi), soexa fkiiiiiky, Lixi’S. (^). 



Fig, 14. BE0N7iB PENBANT, BXAMKLIiED (C0L(!HKSTEU MtJSEear) (^). 




[Fig. 15. BRONZE PENDANT, ICKEINOHAM, SCFl^OLK (J). 

The original of fig. 15 is perhaps still in existence, but the 
drawing is from one of Sir Wollaston BVanks’s sketch-books. 
The scale is not indicated, but it is pi'obably natural size. It 
was at the time in the Warren collection, and came from 
Icklingham, Suffolk, The elaborate loop or handle is a novel 
feature, but the rest of it is apparently normal. 

The foregoing have enough features in common to constitute 
a group of the same origin and period; but there are points 
still to be cleared up. It is not at present proved that the 

^ Proceedings y xxii, 139. 
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Romans in Britain or abroad used the serrated cavesson/ nor is 
the date of our specimen (6g. 1) known for certain. Under the 
word Frenuni in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionary is illustrated 
a classical bronze nose-band of the ordinaiy harmless and 
something very like it was found with a large number of other 
Late Celtic bronzes (including what I take to be a debased 
bridle-spur) at Polden Hill, Som. {Archaeohgm, xiv, ])L xix, 
%. 5). If the above arguments are sound, the j)eiuknt must 
have been worn by people familiar with the? cavesson ; and ns m 
one or two cases the more sevei’e form has bet?n found in 
association with I.ate Celtic remains, onv (’an only cotijeettire 
that the Ancient Britons invented or adopted it before* tlu* 
Roman invasion. In the latter case specimenH sliould be 
common abroad, and it is possible that numbers exist in con- 
tinental museums ; but what is certainly a more common form 
of pendant has the crescent reversed and the upturned pointn 
given a phallic character.*'^ They may have nothing to do with 
the series under discussion, but it is curious that if our type is 
extant abroad it should have escaped publication. 

In conclusion a guess may be hazarded as to the origin of this 
method of controlling a horse. It was suggested that the 
bridle-spurs were originally wolves’ teeth fixed in wood or horn, 
frena lupata in the litei'al sense. Is it possible that the serrated 
nose-band or cavesson owed its form to a primitive contrivance 
made of two boars’ tusks strung together at the points and 
seiTated by means of a file or saw? Neither the materials for 
such an instrument nor the handiwork involved would at the 
period in (lucstion present any difficulties to the humbk?st 
countryman. Examples have been found of boars’ tusks pierced 
at both ends either for use or ornament, as in Mortillet’s 
prihistoriqtie (1903), pi. Ixviii, no. 747, and Mlmolres 
de la Sodetc royale des Antiejuaires du N(ynl^ N. S. 1896*-1901, 
127, fig. 42, in a short chapter devoted to the uses of such 
tusks, mainly as pendent ornaments. One of the references 
there given is to a parallel as close as one can ex[ject to find 
illustrated. In the M&nadshlad of the Swedish Academy of 
Letters, History, and Antiquities for 1887, p. Ill, fig. 52, is 
a boar’s tusk, imperfect at the root but perforated at the iioint, 
and with six transverse grooves on the inner face of the curve, 
as though to roughen it for use as a nose-band on a horse. It 

^ AFliat seems to be a harmless example is by Mr. Jas. Curie in 

New^iead, pi, Ixx, fig. 4, p. 297, and he quotes one from Hoflieim (Ritter- 
ling, Nachtrag^ fig. 13, no. 17666). 

2 This connexion is practically proved by a specimen since commumcjatad 
by Mr. Mead, Curator of Canterbury Museum. It is a solid crescent with 
loop inside, and the pointed ends turned upu’ards. 
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came from a neolithic burial, apparently of the Arctic culture, 
in the Isle of Gotland ; and Scandinavia and Britain are known 
to have been in close touch during some stages of the later 
neolithic period. 

Mr. Sandaiis said the cavcsson was in common use in Spain 
to the present day for funding horses and mules, and was there 
known as the scrreta (from derm^ in allusion to tlic saw-edge). 
There were springs for holding the reins which could be easily 
fixed: the method was a cruel one, but of long standing in that 
country, the bridle bit being quite a modern introduction. The 
cavcsson dated at least from Iberian times, and two specimens 
were illustrated in his paper on weapons of that period in 
A rchaeologia^ Ixiv, p. 284, pL xxi, figs. 2 and 7. 

The PuKsiDKNT pointed out that the enamelling suggested an 
early British origin, and the rows of triangles might be a 
reminiscence of the original serrated edges. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 


TmnisDAY, 7th FEinurAiiY 1918. 

Lt.-Colonel GEORGE BABINGTON CROFT LYOxNS, 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows : 

The Venerable Ernest Harold Pearce, Archdeacon of West- 
minster. 

Frederick Anthony White, Esq. 

Sir Martin Conway, F.S.A., read the following paper on 
Burgundian buckles and Coptic influences. 

The buckles cited as the subject of this paper have all been 
published ; they form a group well known to archaeologists, and 
I have nothing particularly novel to say about them. They 
will, however, serve as a stem on which to graft some observa- 
tions not, perhaps, altogether without interest. The buckles in 
question are generally called Burgundian, though De Baye 
claimed them as of Lombard workmanship. They are found 
with scramasaxes and are of the same date as the great iron 
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buckles plated with silver, and the round bx'ooches with caboehous 
mounted in low metal sockets, Conbemporaneous also are the 
rings with engraved monograms and the bronxe hooked clasps, 
which partially rephiced fibulae atul herald the end of the days 
when the dead were burieil in the costume and with the furni- 
ture of life. The buckles in question, therefore, belong to the 
seventh and eighth centuries, oftenest proba])ly to the eighth. 
The majority have been foinul witliin the area occupiecl by the 
Burguuclians according to the eonc(‘Ssi()n of Valentiuian III, 
that is to say in Savoy, (-anton de Valid, Jura, and the Depart- 



Fi^. 1. IVORV BUCKLE FHOM JtSSOUDUN. 

ment of Saone-et-Loire, A map of their distribution will be 
found in Revue ArcMologiqtm^ 1BT9 (vol* S8), at p. 196, 

As examples of earlier forms from which the type descends we 
may cite a silver-plated buckle from Mont-de-HermJjs * with 
a cross and other decorations engraved upon it and the inscrip- 
tion, ^ Vivat qui fecit also a buckle in Lausanne Museum from 
Crissier ^ with two beasts in openwork in the plate whicli is in- 
scribed ai'ound the edge. Both may date from the fifth century. 
Much more interesting and closely approximating in form to 
the Burgundian buckles is the ivory buckle of St, Caesarius, 
preserved in Notre-Dame-la~Major at Arles, along with its 
black leather belt with the Christian monogram punctured upon 
it.^ It is worth mention that in the will of St. Caesarius 

^ R. de Fleiiry, La Mem. 

® Mitt. d. Antiq. Ges. in Ztirich^ Band 24, pi. iv, fig. 28. Here also is 
reproduced the plate of another buckle of which there is a cast in the 
Zurich Museum^ with a chalice between two birds as its central ornament. 
It likewise is inscribed. 

3 See R. de Fleury, La Messe^ vol. vii, pi. 522, p. 28, and references 
tliere given. 
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(ob. 542) he leaves ‘ Domino meo Cypriano episcopo mantum et 
cinctorium ineliorem’, possibly referring to this very belt. 
Here we have evidently the work of a Syro-Egyptian carver. 
The ring of the buckle is adorned with vine-tendrils. On the 
plate is a representation of soldiers watching the Holy Sepulchre, 
which resembles in type the sepulchres on some of the Monza 
ampullae, but more closely that on a late fourth-century ivory 
diptj'ch at Munich. The buckle of St. Caesarius proves that 
the form of the Burgundian buckle was of Eastern origin. 

An ivory buckle of similar form, but of ruder and evidently 
barbarian workmanship, was found in the church of St. Cyr at 
Lssoudun’^ (lig. 1). The plate of this buckle contains within 
oblong divisions a cross of roughly Coptic form with Alpha and 
Omega and a recumbent beast, apparently with the head of 



Fig:. % END OF SJLVFB SPOOxV FOUND IN KENT. 

a hprsfe and the claws of a griffin. A beast almost exactly 
similar is found on the end of the beautiful silver spoon 
which belonged to Mr. Basil Oxenden and was discovered in 
Kent ^ (fig. 2). It was probably made in the western or 
southern parts of France in the sixth or more likely in the 
seventh century. These two compartments on the Issoudun 
buckle-plate are surrounded by an ornament of lozenges 
within rectangular frames which can be paralleled by the 
outer decoration of the altar-top of St. Montanus (ob. 259) 
at Henchir-el-Begueur, Orleansville, Algiers.® A more perfect 
parallel (of about 600-50) is to be found on a silver 
Burgundian buckle-plate from Fetigny, which is in Fri- 
bourg Museum, Switzerland.^ The pattern is of Coptic 
descent and can be observed in an earlier form in a tomb of 

^ Bull, Soc, d. Antiq, de France, 1877, p. 196 ; Mem, Soc. Antiq, dvL Cemdrc, 
vii, p. 243 ; and R. de Fleury, La Messe, vii^ pL 522. 

See Professor Baldwin Brown in Burlington Magazine, 1913^ p. 99. 

^ Cattaneo (fig. 26) ascribes it to tbe seventh century ; B, de Fleiiry 
La Messe, i, p. 128, pi. 50) to the sixth ; De Bossi to the fifth. (Jattaneo 
is probably correct. 

^ Photograph in Baldwin Brown’s Arts of our Teutonic Forefathers* 

VOL. XXX F 
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about A. D* 340 excavated and dated by Petried The end of 
the plate is occupied by a sort of pediment with a circle and two 
semichcles engraved on it. Closely resembling the Issoudun 
buckle is a bronze example in the J. P. Morgan collection from 
Niederbreisig on the lihine. Two of the panels contain a 
similar cross and recumbent beast ; the third has a circle in the 
centre, flanked at each end by a human head between a pair of 
x'aised arms. The circle and. two semicircles in the pediment- 
shaped compai'tment at the end of the Issoiulun buckle corre- 
spond to these. Possibly the three forms on the Niederbreisig 



Fig. 3. BUCKLE FROM arAHKBN??* 


buckle may stand for the three Holy Children in the Fiery Fur- 
nace. » The ivory example is probably later in date than the 
Morgan bronze, 

A further development of this type is a form of which several 
examples exist. Here the plate of the buckle is divided into 
five compartments. The central division is occupied by a cross 
similar in form to that we have just noticed. In the next com- 
partment on either side of the cross is a standing human figux-e, 
with one arm raised and the other held horizontally across the 
waist. Each end compartment contains a recumbent dragon- 
like beast, with the head of a griffin and the tail of a fish. 
Examples are known from Yverdun, Mamens (fig. 3), Bofflens, tod 
Echallens (all in the Canton de Vaud), and from l.ussy, Canton 

^ Hawara, etc., pi. 21 and p. 21. 
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Fi'ibourg^ (fig. 4) ; a similai’ buckle-plate is in Dijon Museum ; 
another in the Musee St. ^Germain lacks the human figures. 
The' Lussy example is surrounded by a meaningless imitation 
inscription. Wo need say no more about the cross, which, 
as above stated, is obviously of Coptic derivation. The 
human figures on either side have a strangely Assyrian 
aspect, but the resemblance is accidental. The cross and 
its two supporters are merely a barbarous rendering of such 
an oriental Christian composition as that so finely treated 
on the silver plate in the StroganofF collection, which was 



Fig. 4. BU(JKLE FROM LUSSY. 


found in Siberia and has often been reproduced. . Her'e an 
angel stands to right and left of the cross, and each angel 
raises one hand with a gesture of reverence and holds the 
other forearm horizontally, grasping a sceptre. A similar pose 
and gesture are exemplified by a sixth-century (?) sculpture at 
Castelnau-de-Guep (Heraiilt),^ and are several times repeated 
on the Ravenna;ivofy throne and in mosaics of the period.^ The 
apparently erect monsters in the end compartments are in fact 
to be regarded ‘as‘ recumbent. ' They are a later development of 
the four-legged recumbent beast on the Issoudun buckle, but 
now beginning with a griffin’s head and ending in a fish’s tail. 

* R. de Fletiry/Xa Messe^. vi, p.'208, pi. 514. 

2 The gesture is of pagan origin. ^ hi adorando dexterara ad osculum 
. F 2 
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A couple of buckles from Simk-Su in South Russia, published 
by Repnikoff and not earlier than the seventh century, bear 
representations of lions on their oblong plates. These, how^ 
ever, cannot I think have any connexion with the next group of 
Burgundian buckles to claim our attention. It is a large group, 
and can be subdivided into several sections. All consist of the 
same elements — a standing four-legged beast with the wings of 
a pegasus and the head of a gritliji feeding out of a vessel 
in form like a chalice (fig, 5), The (composition undergoes 
degradation and in its latest oxampl(‘s ))e(‘on](‘s chaotic. 
In the commonest, though not perhaps the earliccst, tvpt* 
the beast stands on four erect legs; in another fdl tlu^ legs 



are bent; in a third the front leg is pushed forward and 
a little raised; in a fourth this fore-leg is raised higher 
and held forward almost at right angles (fig, 6)d The design 
is in every case wrought in openwork, but one example 
(from Waben, Pas-de- Calais) in St. Germain Museum has the 
voids filled with a composition probably intended to represent 
enamel (fig, 7). The murth of the above-mentioned slightly 
differing types bears a close and evidently not accidental resem- 
blance to an oblong openwork bronze-gilt plaque which was 
among the recent acquisitions of the Louvre shortly before the 

referimus ' (Pliny, Hist Nat xviii. 5). It is the geste d’acclamatioa ' of 
Cabrol {Diet, i, col, 263), 

^ Numerous examples of this type are reproduced in De Baye’s Industrie 
langobarde. They are widely scattered from Normandy to North Italy, but 
are commonest in the Burgundian regions, 
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outbreak of war. Its provenance, if known, has not been pub- 
lished. It is described as Sassanian and has a decidedly oriental 
appearance. The four-legged beast stands on three legs and 
raises the fourth. He has the head of a bird, the body and tail 
of a horse, and pointed wings. From the latter Hy a pair of 
streamers which give support to the Sassanian ascription (fig. 8). 



Fig. (). BU<3KLK FROSI RAJfAvSSE. 



Fig. 7. BUCKLE-PLATE PROM VVABBN. 


Whether a fragment has been broken away on the left side 
which might have been a food-vessel, the reproduction at my dis- 
posal does not permit me to judge. In all other respects the 
design of this and of the buckle-plates is identical ; indeed the 
barbarian craftsman might have had the Louvre plate before 
him to work from and, mistaking one of the flying ribbons for 
part of the wing, repeated it erroneously, thus altering the wing- 
form to that which all the buckles present. 
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Griffins were not uncommon features in the sculptured decora- 
tion of the eighth century in western Europe. ^ spiriteci 
beast of the kind is carved on a balustrade-panel in b* Miguel 
de Lino at Oviedo in Spain, and a closely similar and siimlarly 
treated form appears on a panel from Ingclheim now in the 
Mayence Museum.^ Other's in the crouching attitude of 
of the buckles arc on a balustrade-panel in Acjuilcja Cathedra], 
correctly dated to the eighth century by Cattaneo. Ihe beasts 
have some of their muscles emphasized in the manner mhented 
by Sassanian artists from their Assyrian toreriinners and as cm 
tfre Ijouvrc plaque. The attempt to depress the Aquikya 
sculptures to the eleventh century is stoutly resisted by these 



Fig. 8. SASSANIAN PLAGUE, IN THE LOUVUK. 


same griffins, and completely overthrown by a cross-bearing 
lamb, which after the tenth century would have been differently 
posed and would have turned his head back over his shoulder 
looking toward his tail. , 

A large and interesting group of the Burgundian buckles is- 
defined by a representation of Daniel in the Den of Lions upon 
the oblong plate. The subject is in some instances ^ identified 
by a legible inscription. The completest example is that in St. 
Germain Museum (fig. 9). Here the composition is grouped 

, ^ A. Haiipt, BauJmnst de?* Germane??^ pp. 207 and 247. 

^ St. Germain Museum, Lausanne Museum from Lavigny. Daniel 
Luckies are commonest in the Canton de Vaud. Examples are known* 
from Daillens (2), Cossonay, Mongifi, Crissier, Ferreyres, and Villai’s- 
Sainte-Croix. One in Dijon Museum was found in a stone sarcophagus. 
According to the report of a meeting of the Commission du Vieux Paris^ 
(Feb. 8, 1912 or 1913) a Daniel buckle was found in the Quartier 
St. Marcel and is in the Musee Carnavalet. See also C&hroV BDicHonnairej,. 
iv, col. 235 ff. 
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Fig'. 9. BDCKiE IN ST. GERMAIN MDSEUM. 
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in two compartments. In the larger we see Daniel in the 
position of an Orans standing between two awkwardly inverted 
lions who are licking his feet ; in the other is a second ( )rans, 
identified by the inscription as Habakkuk. An abject under 
each of his elbows is a bread-basket or food vessel of .some 
kind, Habakkuk (according to the story in Bel and the Dragon)^ 
having taken food to Daniel in the den. Representations of 
Daniel accompanied by Habakkuk are not uncommon, I may 
mention two ivory pyxes of the sixth century—the Gar I he 
Pyx in the British Museum (fig. 10) and one in the church 
01 Moggio tJdinesed In both of these the lions arc in 
a normal position with their heads looking up. I'htis also 



Fig. 10. DANIKT. AND HABAKKUK I IVOnV PYX IN IJRITISn MUSECat. 

they appear on a caiwed wooden corbel from Bawit (Berlin 
no. 24}2) and on a wooden comb from Ekhinin 
(Berlin no. 288) with St. Thekla *ad bestirs' 

similarly composed on the other side. Many more examples 
might be cited of this peculiarly oriental design which can be 
carried back to the TrSrvia Brjp&v of antiquity. At Alexandria 
the cult of Daniel replaced that of Alexander the Great, the 
church of Daniel being erected near Alexander^’s tomb. Paint- 
ings of Daniel and the lions occur in the Roman catacombs as 
early as the first century.^ 

^ Also a limestone relief in Berlin K.F.M. (no, 1638) of fifth-sixth 
century ; a bucket from a Merovingian cemetery at Miannay near Abh^ 
ville (Mem. Soc, Antiq* de France, t. 35, p. 68) ; a lamp {loc. dL, p. 73) ; 
a sarcophagus at Arles (Le Blant, pi. 27, hg. 2) ; another at Bresdia 
(Oderici, Men. insL de B., pi. 12, hg, 3). 

* For a list see Cabrofs Bictionnaire, iv, col. 224 j E* de Floury, 
La Mease, vi, p'. 12, pi, 437- 
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None of the examples cited provides us with an original or 
earlier stage of the type in which the lions have their heads 
down. We find that sculptured on the capital of a column in 
the church of San Pedro de Nave in Spain, but there it seems 
to have been copied from one of these buckles, so closely do they 
correspond. The lions on a sarcophagus of seventh or eighth- 
century date in St. Germain Museiun bend less emphatically 
downward. They similarly appear, but more naturalistically, 
as late as the eleventh century in a mosaic in tlie church of St, 
LukeabStiris. It was exigencies of space, when Daniel and the 
lions laid to be depicted within a circular fi'ame, that led to the 
inversion of the beasts. Two lamps attributed to the fourth 
century show the evolution of the 
process. In one from Smyrna 
(Berlin no. 12g6)the lions 

awkwardly turn their heads on 
Daniel and look upward. The 
other from Carthage (fig. 11) fits 
them in neatly on downward slopes 
of not impossible steepness. Lamps 
of this type and Egyptian origin 
may have been carried into western 
, Europe and copied by the buckle- 
makers,^ 

It is easier to follow a like de- ' 
velopment of type in the case of 
St. Menas and his camels. The 
great shrine of St Menas was at 
the recently excavated Abu Mena Fig. 11. r^A5ip from carthaoe. 
in the desert west of Lower 

Egypt. An ancient writer, cited by Quatremfere, describes the 
<^hurch as a vast building, decorated with statues and paintings 
of the greatest beauty. At the end of it he saw a sculpture ot 
the saint, standing between two crouching camels on which, he 
says, his feet were placed. 0?he square depression in the wail, 
once occupied by this bas-relief, has been revealed by the spade, 
but no fragment of the relief itself has been found. A marWe 
relief of St. Menas betAveen the camels has been dug up from the 
monastery of St. Thekla, at Alexandria, and a more elaborately 
finished treatment of the same subject in ivory ^ is on a plaque 
in the museum at Milan (fig. 12). St. Menas, likewise between 
two camels, is depicted on a well-known ivory pyx in the 

^ lliere is a fresco of Daniel and tlie Lions attributed to the second 
century in the Cappella Greca. See Btudi Romani y i, pi. 16 . 

Die attempt to bring this ivory down to the eleventh century cannot 
he regarded as successful. 
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British Museum. These three examples date from about the 
sixth century. In all of them the camels have tlieir heads 
up, and St. Menas does not tread on them. Nevertheless it U 
considered probable that they repeat the standard coin position 
which w*as at Abu Mena, and that the inaccuracy is in tin* 
ancient wTiter’s description or Quatremere’s rendering ot it» 
which is all vre have to go by, tlie original passage not 
being known. When, how^ever, Egyptian artists had to depict 
St, Menas and his camels within a circular space, they turneil 



Fig-. 12, ST. MEN AS, XN WlIiAN iUCSHlMX, 

the beasts upside down, and brought their heads rin close 
proximity to the saint’s feet, as in the case of Daniel’s lions. 
Thus depicted, St, Menas appears on countless terracotta 
ampullae or flasks, sold to pilgrims to his shrine, wherein 
to cany away some of the water from the sacred well. A 
similar composition was employed to decorate terracotta lamps. 
These flasks were carried all over Europe, and have been found 
in the most remote localities.^ Multitudes of them still 


^ St. Menas wxis a popular saint in tlie south of France. There was an 
oratory dedicated to him at Arles. 
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and a great quantity were dug up by the exca\"ators at Abu 
Mena (fig. 13). They must have been well known in almost 
every art workshop in Europe from the fifth century down to 
the Arab conquest of Egypt. I imagine that the type of 
a saint or of Christ standing between or upon two beasts 
with their heads down owes its persistence to the wide spreading 
of the St. Menas flasks. 

In the nuiseuni at Berlin and in the Tonne Museum at Rome 
arc‘ two examples of terracotta lamps pressed from identically 



Fig*. 13. JIENAS FLASK, VROM AIM- .MENA. 

the same mould — the one found in Egypt, the other on the 
Palatine. Another fragment of a lamp, also from this moula, 
turned up in Algiers.^ The central circular space contains a 
figure of Christ standing triumphant upon the lion and tue 
basilisk, and this type, with the beasts reversed, as on the 
St, Menas flasks, lingered on in western Europe down o 
the eleventh century.^ We find it on the eighth-century ivory 


^ lieviie de V Art chret,. 1893, p. 38. , 

= Another North African lamp, probably from the 
shows the Ascension treated in rather a similar way. Iwo angels support 
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of Genoels-Eldern at Brussels, on another ivory in the National 
Museum, Florence, on the end of the chasse of St. Iladelin at 
Vis4 and sculptured on a stone let into a wall of the church of 
Notre-Dame at Maestricht. The type as first appearing on the 
Egyptian lamps is borrowed from that of the Horns Triumphant 
of Ancient Egypt, which may be exemplified by a stele in Cairo 
Museum where Horns treads on two crocodiles.^ 

To return to our Burgundian buckles. Another group depicts 
iilxiim rudely represented in the attitude of an Orans, betwiam 
two ginffins. Examples may be cited from Montillier near Pam- 



Eig. 14. BUGKLtM»I.ATE FROM I/lTSSV. 


pigny, and from Arne, Whether this individual is a degraded 
Daniel and the griffins transmuted lions is at least doubtful. 
It has been suggested that the subject may be Alexander’s flight 
into the air. An example from Lussy, Canton Fribourg (fig, 14), 
shows the griffins further elaborated, and the individual shrunk 
away into a pattern all but his head, which appeal's to be 
crowned. In a fourth example, in Zurich Museum (fig. 15) 


Christ’s feet and two disciples stand below looking up. It was one of a find 
of 191 lamps, at Syracuse. See Notis:, degli Scam, 1915, p. 208 ; Venturi, 
i, p. 472 ; Ame7\ Jowm. of ArchaeoL, 1915, p. 277. 

^ See Strzygowski, EelL u, kopt. KunH^ figs. 21, 22. See also CabroTs 
Dkt. i, col. 1138 ; ii, cols. 511-14; iii, col. 2102. There is a minting of 
Christ on two beasts in the catacomb of Karmuz, Alexandria. Keprod, by 
Cabrol, i, fig. 28G. 
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from some unrecorded site in Canton Valais, the figure has lost 
all trace of human formd 

Lausanne Museum possesses three buckles (from St. Sulpice, 
Boufflens, and Crete de Saugy) closely resembling one another. 
The oblong plate contains within a circular central compartment 
the rude figure of an Orans, who may stand for Daniel, between 
two S-slniped forms, possibly degracled beasts. There is, how- 
ever, a little ivory roundel in the lk»rlin Museum in which Daniel 
stands in the midst with upraised arms, and one lion is drawn 
across behind, head and forequarter t)n one side of him, tail and 



Fig. 15, BCCKLE IN ZCBIC'II MUSEUM, 


hindquartcr on the other. This type might easily degenerate 
into that of the Lausanne group of buckles. 

We ai'e thus led, by an easy transition, to the buckles bearing 
human figures alone ; one such from Tolochenaz bears a single 
figure, rudely fashioned on rather a large scale. Below his elbows 
two struts or posts appear to continue the forearms down to the 
ground. There is nothing to show what character he represents* 
Another buckle in Geneva Museum has two such figures side by 
side. In both the figures are merely in relief against a depressed 
background, but in an example from Vendreuil (Aisne)^ two 
figures of like character are wrought in openwork. Why they 
should be called the Three Holy Children in the Furnace I do 
not know. They are just as likely to be Daniel and Habakkuki 
Six similar figures in a row in openwork adorn the plate of 


^ Other examples from the Canton de Vaud come from Grancy, 
Cossonay, Attalens, and Ecoiiblons. 

^ Boulanger, mobilierftmhmre, pi. 45, fig. 2. • 
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a buckle from Lussy, and these also are called the Three Children, 
but the identification is at least doubtful, 

A very curious buckle of ivory or bone from Elisried, Canton 
Berne, almost certainly depicts the Three Children in its open- 
work central compartment. The frame is surrounded by recum- 
bent beasts of accustomed type. The openwork was backed with 
a plate of talc, supported behind by a plain placpie of ivory or 
boned 



Fig. 16. BUCKLB-PLATB FBOM LA IJArMB* 

The last Burgundian buckle we need refer to is one of altogether 
exceptional character in the Archaeological Museum at Geneva ^ 
from La Balme (Haute-Savoie). The frame of the plate is filled 
on three sides with recumbent beasts, and on the fourth by two 
fishes. Within we behold Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, rudely 
but lucidly portrayed. The heads of the second row of onlookers 
are regularly arranged^ like so many knobs, each under an arch, 
and between them on a higher level is another row of heads. It 
almost^ seems as though the buckle-maker had been trying to 
imitate the well-known ivory relief in the cathedral at Trfeves. 
In that we have a procession in the foreground, a row of spectators 
each under his arch behind, and another row, higher up, looking 
out of windows. The Treves ivory is probably only one surviving 
example of a type-composition that may have been common down 
to Carlovingian times, for the buckle-maker can scarcely have 

• ^ lliere is a cast of this curious buckle in the Zurich Museum. I believe 
the origiual is in the museum at Berne. 

See Soc. Hist et Arch, de Gmhm^ t. ix, pi, 1 ; t. xi, p, 81, 
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had access to the Treves ivory itself. According to Strzygowski 
that was of Egyptian make. 

Why did the barbarians like to decorate their buckles with 
representations of such subjects as we have discussed? The 
answer is fairly obvious. Thus decorated, they became what 
nowadays are called ^mascots’ and by previous generations 
charms or amulets. An ancient form of prayer offered over the 
dying and often put into the mouth of a martyr runs, ‘ Deliver 
him as Thou delivercdst Daniel from the Inons, Susanna from 
the Elders, the Tliree Children from the Fiery Furnace, Jonah 
from the \VhakV etcJ The 
carving of such subjects upon 
sarcophagi was doubtless sug- 
gested by this prayer. They 
were equally appropriate to 
a warrior in peril Tradition 
depicts the barbarian as a 
swashbucklering ‘ brave’, hut 
many a sturdy frame encases 
none too confident a heart. 

The barbarian soldier girding 
on one of these magic belts 
felt that he was securing 
supernatural protection. An 
Orans praying for protection 
forms, as we have seen, a 
common feature on these 
buckles. It was hoped that 
the efficacy of his prayer 
might be transferred to the 
wearer. No better reason 
prompted the fitting of the 
images of strange beasts on 
the bonnets of the motor-cars of the less civilized of our 
own people in days before the war. In the embattled armies 
of the world to-day many a soldier wears a ‘ mascot ’ ; they appear 
to be commonest in the ranks of the purest descendants of the 
Teutonic barbarians. The Imperial War Museum is endeavouring 
to make a collection of them and will be thankful for assistance 
in this rather difficult quest. The wearing of charms was by no 
means confined in antiquity to the barbarians. It was common 
throughout the Roman Empire. As I have mentioned St. Menas 
I may cite a charm connected with him. He was called the 
^Lord of the Desert’, the special patron of those who made 
desert journeys. I imagine that the bronze pendants with two 
^ liev, arcMoh 1879, p. 234 fF. 



Fig. 17. BUCKET Fftoai (:itj)j)KSl)ON. 
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camels'* heads, usually with little bells attached, wdiieh are tu I)e 
seen in several museums,^ were worn by desert travellers. 

Throughout the foregoing paragraphs frequent referenci* has 
been made to the Coptic derivation of some West- European 
types.- It is not, I think, generally realized how widely Coptic 
trade ramified throughout Europe in the centuries immediately 
pi'eceding the Arab coiKjuest of Egypt. Let mo indicate a few 
examples of its extension to our own country. A line Immzt* 
bucket was found at Ciuldesdou in Oxfordslure ((ig. IT) many 

years ago and welconi(‘d as 
proof of the skill of Anglo- 
Saxon metal-workersJ* A 
glance at the print of it 
shows it to be ineomjdete. 
Tiie form postulates a stand 
into which the base should 
tit. An example of the com*- 
plete utensil is no. 9051 
in Cairo Museum (fig. 18). 
The English example is 
unique in this coimtiy* The 
Cairo example belongs to a 
series clearly Coptic. It 
follows that t.he Cuddesdon 
bucket is a Coptic im|)ort 
into England. A notable 
bronze stemmed cauldron in 
the British Museum was 
found at Taplow (fig. 19). 
It is unique among Anglo- 
Saxon grave-goods, but it 
falls into line with a long 
Coptic series. Close to it 
in form, but lacking handles 
and on a shorter stem, is a . vessel in Berlin Museum (no. 1013) 
from Gizeh (fig. 20). The upper part of the Taplow cauldron 
is practically identical, handles and all, with one in Cairo Museum 
(no; 9047), from Illahun. Some bronze basins of allied type, 
but fitted with four or more feet, likewise in Cairo Museum 

^ Berlin K.F.M., no. 759 ; Cairo Mus., no. 7015 ; tlie Coclirane Sale ; 
etc. A single laden camel as a pendant (Berlin K.F.M., no. 740) may 
have had a like purpose. 

^ M. M. Besson of Lausanne, in the Mm>ne Charlemagne and in L' Art 
barbare (with admirable plates), 1909, noted the Coptic affinities of certain: 
Burgundian designs. 

® Akerman, Pagan Sawondom^ pi. 13 ; Baldmn Brown, The Arts in Barlg 
England t pL 114, p. 467. 



Fig. 18. BCOKKT IN CAinO Mr’SRUM. 
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(noR. 9040-2)5 suggest by the form of some of the feet that the 
eurious bronze teapot-shaped ewers from Wheathampstead in 
England and Wonsheim in Germany may have been made on 
the banks of the Nile. The said bronze basins link on by an 
easy transition to the well-known group of basins with an open- 


F%. 10. BBONZE VESHETj FHOM XAPXOW. 




Fig. 20. BRONZE VESSEL IN BERLIN^ FROM GIZEil. 


work ring for foot and a pair of characteristically Egyptian 
handles. There are at least three examples of them in Cairo 
Museum (%. 21) and two in Berlin, all five from Egypt. 
Several such basins have been found in England^ notably in 
Kent. They have also been yielded by places as far afield as 
the banks of the Dnieper, Cividale in Friuli (fig. 22), and 

VOL. XXX Cr 
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near Mayence on the Rhine. In Egypt they are akin'^to 
other kinds of contemporary products. Everywhere else they 
look like exotics and range themselves near no other j>roducts* 
The plainer handled-bowls from Ash, Gilton, and Kingston 
Down, Kent, likewise look to me like Coptic imports, aiul the 
same remark applies to a couple of basins tigurc*<l from Ciiarnay. 
The Kent examples differ hardly at all in form from an Kgyptiai^ 



Fig, 21. BAsix IX eAiao m sKVM, 



Fig. 22, BASIX IX CIVfBArvE MCSKCB. 


type which goes back without change to the Now Empire. Air 
example of early date is in Cairo Museum. 

Professor Baldwin Brown, in his wonderful Coi-pus of plates of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities, publishes a bronze pail ^ of simple form 
bearing a punctured representation of a leopard (figs. 28 and 24). 
A Coptic bronze vessel in Berlin Museum (no. 1678) shows 
decoration of similar character, to name only one Egyptian 
example. Lastly, I may cite four plain bronze basins from. 


^ Arts in Early England, pi. 9, p. 103. 
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Kent, Sussex (fig. 25),^ Weimar/ and Charnay, all of approxi- 
mately the same form and dimensions with the bent-over rxm 
of each beaten up into a row of button-like knobs. Their 



Fig. 24. LEOPARP ON OHESSEPE POWN PAIP. 


wide distribution shows these basins to have been an object of 
commerce, and I suspect them to have come out of Egypt, the 
decoration of the rims of vessels with a row of knobs being 
a not uncommon Coptic feature.® 


^ Baldwin Brown, pi. 16. 
^ Compare Berlin 


2 Berlin, Mas. f. Volkerkunde. 
no. 1027 ; Cairo Mus., nos. 7171 and 9102. 
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The interesting series of bronze bowls, fitted with hooks 
attached to enamelled scutcheons to carry the chains by which 
they were suspended, and adorned at the bottom with c‘namelled 
■circular plates, are clearly of British make in ev'cry case in which 
the enamelled decoration contains Late Celtic dec^orative ele- 
ments. But when I look at the Wilton l)owl, or the three 
scutcheons in the British Mnscum from the King’s Field, h'aver- 
sham (fig. ^6), witli the very Eastern cross between two ramping 
fish, or at the low fiat bowl from the same site with its 8-))el‘all(Kl 
pattern on the scutcheon, repeated on one of the bowls froin 
Kingston Down and akin to Ihe dc^sign beneath the hooks of 



Fig. 25. imoNZE bahix fbom kotex. 


•another, I cannot help asking myself whether these also may 
not have been imports from the East Mediterranean and whether 
the Celtic examples of enamelled hanging bowls were not 
prompted by such immigrants from abroad (figs. £7, 28, 29). 

It has often been asked what was the purpose served by such 
•Celtic bowls. The presence of the enamelled plate in the middle 
of the bottom precludes their use over a fire. They cannot have 
served eflSciently as lamps. How then wei'e they employed ? 
Without proposing any definite answer to this question let me 
suggest a comparison. We possess plenty of evidence that in 
•early Christian times it was the custohi to decorate altars, taber- 
nacles, iconostases, and such prominent church features not 
merely with hanging lamps and crosses, but also with hanging 
ewers, bowls, chalices, and other precious objects. Rohault de 
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Fleury (La Mes,HC^ pi. 255) constructed an imaginary representa- 
tion of such a group of decorative objects and he sketched from 
manuscript illuminations some examples on which his reconstruc- 
tion M^as based. I may cite as specially suggestive some outlines 
made by him from a manuscript of the time of Charles the Bald 
in which hanging bowls are plainly depicted (fig. 30). It need 
not follow that the Celtic t)ronze bowls were thus employed 
exclusively in churches. What was done in sacred edifices may 
have been a fashion also in palaces. ‘ A miniature in the !)ible 
of Charles the Bald"* shows the emperor enthroned and over 
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him arc hanging lamps and bowls. The place of audience was 
not in this case a church. The fact that these bowls were 
buried with the dead, as bronze bowls had been buried in Late 
Celtic times, seems to imply a use in everyday life. Perhaps 
they were a common feature of decoration and use in the 
houses of the wealthy. Just as the hanging bowls in churches 
were convenient receptacles for chalices and other ^ precious 
objects which needed to be kept out of the way of rough 
handling, so bowls may have been hung in houses, partly as 
decoration, partly to contain trinkets or ornaments which, if 
stood on a tabfe or ledge, might have suffered from rough 
usage in a day of rude manners and incompetent servants. 


^ Bibl. Nat. Paris, lat. 1. Michel, Hifft. de VArt^ h 1, p, 356. 
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We have wandered rather far and somewhat discursively from 
the Burgundian buckles, which were all I intended to write about 
when I began this paper. The temptation to turn aside in 
these distant and foggy regions of the past is strong. I can 
only say that I have resisted far more side attractions than I 
have yielded to. But for siu^h restraint iny andicnce might 
have been kept here all night. 

I\fr. IlKoi.VArj) remarked on the wealth of material 

handh^l in the paper and thci advantage that accrued to archaeo- 
logy irom tlie sacrifice of one set of bo{>ks, however i^are and 
valuable, for the purpose of grouping the illustrations. It was 
curious that finds in England contein})orary with the Burgundian 
buckles were exceedingly rare, owing no (lonbt to the cessation. 



;50. aAxraxc; bowlk, fug^u the lUBr.K of criARiiKs the babd. 


about the middle of the seventh century, of the practice of bury- 
ing objects with tlie dead. But there was one outstanding 
specimen, about a, n. 700, of Northumbrian ox*igin, known as the 
Tranks casket, which had the same crouching animal as tlie 
silver spoon from Kent and some of the buckles described. It 
would be noticed that buckles in the earlier style were made in 
two pieces, the opening being caxt out of an oblong plate ; 
whereas those with degenerate designs and presumably later, 
were in three pieces — plate, hoop and tongue, hinged together. 
Illustrations in the Cairo Museum catalogue had familiarized 
archaeologists with Egyptian examples of the bronze bowds 
with drop handles; and tlie discovery that the Cuddesdon 
bucket could be similarly accounted for was of some impor- 
tance^ A gi’oiip of similar vessels had been found near Mayence, 
and seemed to mark the route taken by those expoi’ts, 
Cividale being also on that line. On the other hand, there was 
in Brussels Museum an enamelled escutcheon in the Celtic style, 
evidently from a bowl of the type attributed to the British Isles. 
It would be interesting to find that civilization radiated from 
Egypt in Anglo-Saxon times as was the case, according to 
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Dr. Soplius Miiller, of Copeiihageiu throughout the prehistoric 
period of Europe. 

Mr. Lkkds tlionght the evidence adduced \va> quite conclusive, 
and had long suspected some such connexion. With regard to 
the Kent spoon he cited a knife-handle found at Corbridge * with 
a similar crouching hgure. No suggestion was offered at the 
time of its exhibition, but he was then inclin(‘d to date it after 
Roman times. He desired to know wimt part was played in 
England by imported Coptic textiles. They would not be pre^ 
served in Anglo-Saxon graves, wher*e only the impressions of 
a coarse clotli were sometimes noticed. If, as soenuHl likely, 
trade in bi*on>:e vessels was going on at the lime, what infliu‘iu»e 
would Coptic textiles have had ? The finer exampk^s came 
from Egypt and were decorated wnth patterns that kmt tluun- 
selves to reproduction. A brooch formerly in the possession 
of Sir Charles Robinson was ornamented with niello and liad 
four busts round the edge with the hand held to the mouth, 
possibly representing four of the senses. In thv centre was 
a large bust in the same attitude. Years ago it had bi*ea 
pronounced a forgery ; but he was at a loss to know wdieiice 
the forger derived the idea. The motives (juite agreed with 
Late Saxon w'-ork, and the variety of rosettes could only havti 
been dei'ived from a set of models gathered from many sources, 
such ns the Coptic textiles, of w'hich some extraordinary 
specimens had recently been exhibited in tin* Soeiety.s roonm 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund. One piec(» had five figuren 
with rosettes between, just in the style of the !)rooch; and 
there w^ere other motives in Anglo-Saxon art inexplicable on 
any other hypothesis. 

Mr. FFouLKEs referred to the use of the buckles as mascots, 
and thought the subject would repay further study in the light 
of the present revival. The FrenA, Italian, and British soldiers 
readily took to such charms. There were totems in the form of 
dogs, bears, penguins, etc., supposed to have a terrifying effect 
on the enemy : also inoculation charms of various materials, and 
religious amulets ; but it was difficult to induce the wearei*s to 
explain the practice. One Italian specimen consisted of a ring 
with coral, a hand for the evil eye, the Italian tricolour, and the 
Madonna. He had made inquiries in the East End and dis- 
covered some of the principles on which such charms and relics 
{such as shrapnel) were selected and distributed. 

^ Fvoceedingfti xxiii, 489, fig. 0. 

^ Antifiiiarg^ xlvi (1910), p* 269. 
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The CiiAiiLAiAX congratulated the author on an illuminating 
paper, which contained views novel to most of the Fellows 
present. He had seen representations of St. Menas in European 
museums, but was surprised to find in Tunis as many as fifty on 
fiagons and lamps mostly from the same models. They were 
evidently abundant in that uf^ighbourliood, and had been manu- 
factured wholesale. In all <‘a^(s l;!u; >aint was represented 
between two camels, which had their heads more or less under 
his feet. IIt‘ recounted an incident in IJond Street illustrating 
the modern craze for mascots (in that case an Egyptian scarab), 
and mentioned the hu'ge and interesting collection of charms in 
Taunton Museum. 


Sir Martin Conway in re])ly related an experience of his own 
in Egypt, where he had acquired a bronze he had seen excavated : 
one oi’ the two alabaster eyes was missing, and circumstances had 
compelled him to remedy the defect l)y purchasing a cliarm 
against the evil eye. 

Thanks were oi-dered to bo returned for this communication. 


TiiriisDAY, 14th February 1918. 

Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to he returned to the donors : 

From the Author ; — Elgin, past and present ; a historical guide. By H. B. 
Mackintosh. 4to. Elgin, 1014. 

From the Author: — Neolithic flints from a chipi)ing-floor at Cannock 
Wood, near Riigeley, 8outh Staffordshire. By T, C. Can trill. 8vo. 
n.p. 1917. 

From the Author ; — The holy well and the water of life. By K. A. 
Courtney. 8vo. Penzance, 1910*. 

John Bowyer Buchanan Nichols, Esq., was admitted 
a Fellow, 
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P, M. Johnston, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper on the early wall- 
paintings in Clayton Church, Sussex, which will be printed in 
Arcliaeologla, 


Mr. Keyskr had seen the paintings in 1898, soon after they 
were uncovered, and had described them and others in the 
Arcliacological Joimial^ liii, Kid. It was most desirable to have 
a record of all the wall-paintings discovered in rcH'cnt yt^firs» On 
a visit to Clayton last year lie had been nuK‘h pleased with what 
had been done to preserve one of the most intcTCsting series in 
the country. There was no question Hiat the chancel arch and 
nave were of Saxon date, and the paintings were probably 
executed soon after tlie date of building. The ribbon zig/,ag of 
the vesica panel had been undoubtedly restored, but all might 
be very early as there was little change in coatunie for some 
centuries. He thought the figures within tlie enclosure might 
represent souls that had passed to the heavenly mansions ; and 
the completeness of the scheme was remarkable in such a small 
space. It was a matter for congratulation that the work of 
restoration had been placed in such good hands. The paintings 
had probably faded considerably in the past twenty-five years, 
and a similar set at Patcham was in urgent need of attention. 
The elaborate borders gave him tlie impression of a thirteenth- 
century date, but an earlier one was not excluded. Over the 
doorway of lilstow Church, Beds., was another figure of Christ 
delivering the key and hook to apostles. Credit for such 
enlightened action was due to the squire, Mr. Warner, and to tlie 
vicar of the parish. In his opinion the Keymer paintings were 
almost as early as Clayton. 

Sir Martin Conway detected a North German quality in the 
paintings, which had no relation to French art of that period. 
The enclosed space or mansions commonly occurred in drawings 
of a certain school akin to the Utrecht psalter. He hoped tliat 
Mr. Johnston would again bring the matter licfore tlic Society 
when the illustrations were complete ; also that the drawings 
would be reproduced in their entirety by the Society, as such 
illustrations were of more permanent value than volumes of 
text, which became practically valueless in half a century. He 
deprecated half-measures and pleaded for coloured plates of the 
whole series. 


Mr. Newman inquired whether that particular ground of 
yellow wash assisted the adhesion of the painting. He under- 
stood from the paper that the adhesive quality was good enough 
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to allow of washing. He was glad to hear that wax had been 
used as a preservative, as its eifeetiveness had been demonstrated 
at Aldennaston and Canterbury. A certain likeness to German 
work liad been mentioned, and it should be noted that German 
work adhered to older types than the French, and was ulti- 
mately derived from tlie East. Flic basis of the present paint- 
ings was certainly Byzantine. Tlie author and all concerned 
were to be congratulated on the work of preservation. 

Th{‘ Sh’iiktahy thouglit the paper a worthy successor to an 
admirable account of similar \vork given last session. He agreed 
with Sir Martin CouAvay's remarks on the style and derivation 
of the paintings. At first sight they did not impress one as the 
work of craftsmen influenced from France. He was rather 
against an early eleventh-century date, as they differed in quality 
from the Saxon manuscripts of that century. The dx'apcry for 
instance had more repose tliaii the fluttering folds of the minia- 
tures. There were not enough parallels to decide, but perhaps 
a conclusion could be I'eached if the complete series of j^aintings 
were exhibited to tlie Society on another occasion. It was wise 
to fix 051 the latest feature : the scroll could possibly date from 
the eleventh century but was more likely to be of the t\velfth. 
The trefoil arches were not decisive, and though the present 
example might be half a century earlier than Hardham, the 
style suiwived into the twelfth century. Their exact date Avas 
not so important as their position in the histoiy of art, and he 
hoped that the Society would find it possible to reproduce the 
whole series in a woi'thy mannei\ 

The President thought a new chapter had been opened in 
the history of English ornament. In many points there ivas 
disagreement with the Saxon tradition, and bVench influence 
was known to have been very strong in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. The decorative frieze seemed out of harmony with 
Romanesque tradition, and more might he done with that fea- 
ture, The Society was indebted to Mr. Johnston not only for 
his patient work on the fabric, but also for the paper which was 
so splendidly illustrated by his own hands. 

Mr. Johnston replied that it had not occurred to him at first 
to examine how tlie surface was attached to the wall. Later he 
had found the Saxon plaster retaining large portions of its rough 
lime- wash in place behind the intonaco. He conjectured that 
about 1020 the wall was lime-washed, and about 1050 was 
superadded the intonaco on which the paintings were executed. 
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The scroll-work extended nearly all round the cliurch : it did 
occur in Roman work, but continued into the fourteenth 
century. A parallel at Britford and the Saxon crosses at Eyam 
were all in favour of the eleventh ct^ntury. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for this eonununication. 


TirtritsDAV, aist EEinuLMiY 1918. 

Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kni, D.Litt., KR.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Author The fate of the structure^ of (Jouway Ahhey, and 
Bangor and Beaumaris Friaries. By Edward Owen, F.S.A* 8vo. 
London, 1017. 

From the Author ; — Bailineuts. A commentary on the law (J (*ustody ami 
possession. By VVyjitt Faim*. Bvo. Loudon, 1001. 

From the Author, James Curie, Esq., F.S.A., F.H.A,8cot. 

1. Terra sigtllata : some t;^|>icai decorated howls. 4to. n. p., J017, 

2. Note on additional objects of hrons^e and iron from Newstead. 

4to, n. p.,1917. 

From W, M.Tapp, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. : An album of jdi olographs of 
designs engraved on suppoi'ts and roofs of dolmens at Carnac, Loema- 
riaquer, and Arzon, Morhihan, Brittany (pludogruphs taken in 
1910). 

From W. H, Quarrell, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Engraved portrait of Rev, 
John Evans, F.S.A. (1707-1827). 

A special vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. W. M. Tapp 
for his present to the Society. 

Notice was given of the ballot for the election of Fellows 
to be held on Thursday, 7th March 1918, and the list of 
candidates to be put to the ballot was read. 

Miss Joan Evans contributed the following paper on an 
enamelled lid at All Souls College, Oxford : 

The plate of All Souls College is famous ; photographs and 
reproductions have made its ^ Huntsman Cup its silver fle^ons, 
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and its wonderful collection of mazers as well known as any 
Hpeeimens of early plate in Oxford. Thejocalia of the college 
include, however, several fragments of earlier work, which tradi- 
tion connects with every appearance of probability with Chichele 
himself. So far no direct proof of this connexion has been 
forthcoming, either in an early inventory of the Jocalta^ or in 
('hichel(‘*’s will, which I have been unable to trace at Somerset 
House, I^aiubeth, or (Canterbury. 

Among Huvse relics is an early i‘namel which, as an unusually 
perfect speirnen of an early period and interesting ty])e, 
<les(‘rves the honourable place assigned to it by Mr. Cripps and 
Mr. Molfat as the dorjen of Oxford college plate. Neither, how- 
ever, gives an illustration of it, and since it bus nob been shown 
to die public since the Loan Exhibition of works of art held at 
the South Kensington Miisemn in 1862,’ a plate and some further 
notes on it are perhaps worthy of publication. 

The enamel has the form of an imperfectly symmetrical horse- 
shoe filled up in the middle ; this, the presence of a knob in the 
<rentre, and the raised rim at a short distance from the edge at 
the back, sufficiently mark it as the lid of a vessel. The slightly 
asymmetrical form suggests that the vessel was made from some 
natural object, and the semi-elliptical opening at the broader 
end makes it certain that the vessel must have been a nautilus 
<‘Up. 

The lid is of silver heavily gilt. Its decoration is in enamel 
of two types : on a ground of heraldic diaper in champ-leve 
filled in with red and black mastic are applied four radiating 
bands of increasing width, of cloisonne enamel on a ground of 
translucent green. The two upper bands of cloisonne are 34 cm. 
long, 0-5 cm. wide at the knob, and 1*5 cm. at the rim ; the two 
lower bands are 3*2 cm. long, widening from 0*3 cm. to 1*7 cm. 
The lid itself is 9*8 cm. in its greatest length by 9*2 cm. in its 
greatest width. 

The treatment of the enamel as an applied decoration in a 
slightly higher plane than that of the ground may perhaps be 
considered as an example of the ^mail de pUque or de plite 
which frequently appears in inventories of the late thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, while the heraldic diapers afford even 
more reliable grounds for the attribution of the object to that 
period. 

The cloisonne enamel is an unusual feature, and at first sight 
appears to be of earlier date than the rest of the work. The 
closest parallel to its symmetrical tree patterns with their tre- 
foils of white, yellow, red, and light and dark blue may, however, 
be found in two plaques in the Louvre intended for the decora- 
* Catalogue, eel. Sir J. C. Bobinson, Section 13, no* 3200, p. 268. 
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tion of the backs of a pair of gloves,^ These plaques, whic h 
wex-e found in the Cistercian abbey of Preuilly (Seine-et-Marne) 
in the tomb of Jean de Tanlay or de Chainplay (d. c. 129S), 
differ from the enamels of the All Souls lid only in the colour 
of their ground, which in the former is of opaque blue and in 
the latter of translucent green. So close, indeed, is the resem- 
blance, that it would almost justify their attribution to tlie 
same workshop, if not to the same hand. 

The admiraide manner in winkdi tlui cloisoniu; enamels of 
the All Souls lid play their part iti the design of the whole, 
and the way in which they conform to tlic irregular shape of 
the lid, point to their having been made for the purpose ; and 
since the rest of the enamel is clearly French in style, the 
attribution of the Preuilly medallions to a French workshop 
is confirmed. 

The most certain clue to date ih the heraldic diapering. The 
broadest part of the ground (that in the centre) is covered with 
a lozenged diaper of France ancient and Navarre. These coats 
also appear on the small upper segments of the field, and on the 
knob. The next segment on the sinister side bears or, a lion 
rampant sahle for tlainanlt or Flanders ; and gnles^ potvdered 
with trefolh two barbels haurhmt ad(h?'sed o?\ forClermont-Nesle. 
The segment on the dexter side bears a::iirc a bend argent cothed 
potent connter-potent or, voided sable for Champagne, and or, 
powdered with trefoih ixoo psh hanrient addorsed gales. This 
coat, Nesle counterchanged, I have been unable to assign to any 
family, nor is it familiar to the eminent French herald, M, 
Prinet: it would seem probable that it. was the blazon of a 
branch of the house of Nesle that differenced by counterchanging 
instead of by arbitrary change of tincture. 

The back of the lid is covered with smooth round l)Dsses on 
a matted ground : a form of decoration, perhaps the girneU de 
greneture enleve of the inventories,^ of which the probable 
origin is a desire to hide the rivets joining the upper and under 
plates of metal. In the middle is a dimidiated shield in mastic 
enamel, which offers a definite clue to the origin of the piece. It 
bears on the dexter half Nesle, and on the sinister Flanders. 
The most obvious alliance to account for this combination is 
the second maiTiage of Raoul de Nesle, Constable of France, 
with Isabella of Hainault, which took place between his campaign 

^ J.-J, Marquet de Vaaselot, Catalogue sommaire de fPmailiene et de 
rOrfhvrerie (Musde du Louvre), 1914, no, 139, p. 29 ; ibid., in Michel, 
Eistoire de VArt, vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 939'; E. Molinier, VOrfhvrerie du au 
XV^ siMe, p. 210. 

® de Laborde, Notice des Pjmaitx . , . du Mus^e du Louvre, 1853, vol. ii. 
p. 335, s.v. Grenete. ' 
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ill Flanders under Philip the Fourth in 1297 and his death on 
July 11th, 1302. 

This date agrees sufficiently well with the appearance of the 
object. It beai's a certain family resemblance to the ‘ Clasp of 
St. Louis ’ of the Treasury of St. Denis, a work of the late thir- 
teenth or early fourteenth century. A heraldic diaper of similar 
type lo that on the All Souls lid appears on the bottom of an 
early fouideenth-century reliquary belonging to the museum of 
Cividale del Friuli, now, let us hope, removed to some more 
tnuKjuil placed The charges are in this instance a double eagle 
and ihc four lilies of France diirerenced with a bendlet and a 
label of three points. The tleurs-de-lys of this example and of 
the St. Detiis clasp are almost identical with those portrayed on 
the All Souls lid. 

Such enamels are also recorded in the inventories of the time : 
that taken in 1303 of the vessels of the Duke of Normandy, 
eldest son of the king of France, includes ‘ line algiiiere quarrie 
dorce et loscngce d'aijmmdx des armes de France et dc Bonr- 
gogne''^^ Bixdi many other similar descriptions might be quoted. 

Even the form of the vessel — a nautilus shell presumably 
mounted on an enamelled foot and covered with a lid similarly 
decorated — may be paralleled in inventories drawn up in the 
middle of the fourteenth century describing objects of slightly 
earlier date. That of the treasures of Louis of Anjou drawn up 
between 1360 and 1368 includes ^ Um salihe d'une coquille de 
perle sea7tt siir un long piS Et la pate est longuette et a 

desms quatre esmanw en rrumiure de losange^ et on pommel du pic 
a inr aut^'es petits esmanx pareil% ct h coximrch est dork touz 
plain, ef y a dessits ini cmteh csviaux, sans differance comme 
ccnlx dc dessiis la pate The same inventory contains descrip- 
tions of a dozen other vessels partly formed of pearl shell, 
mostly of fantastic form : held by figures of men and women, in 
the form of peacocks and flying serpents, surmounted by castles 
or resting on the backs of lions.'^ Others appear in the royal 
inventories; that for instance of the duke of Normandy drawn 
up in 1363 includes ‘ xvir coquilles de perles, gamies Wargent, 
dont il y en a X couvescUes et vii sans couvescles As some 
of these shell vessels are qualified as ‘ d manih^e dCwne nef* ® or 
‘ cn maniere de Ihnapn it is reasonable to suppose that some, 
at any rate, were of nautilus form. 

^ Victoria and Albert Museum photograph, 1851, 1907. 

* de Laborde, op. cit, vol. ii, p. 124, s.v. Aigui^re. 

® Ibid., p. 83, no. 511. 

^ Ibid., nos. 268, 300, 306, 512, 515-18, 572, 714. 

^ Ibid., op. ext., p. 468 N. 

s md., p. 470 ZZ. 

Ibid., p. 469 FF. 
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Any attempt to account for the acquisition of the object by 
All Souls College must, in the absence of docunientaxy evidence, 
l)e a matter of conjecture. Tliere is an interval of more than 
fifty years betweeii the death of its pr*esunied owner, Kaoul de 
Ncsle, and a date in C.-hiohele’s life at which he had risen from 
his early obscurity. The marriage of Raoul de Ncsle with 
Isabella of Ilaiiiault, commemorated by the dimidiated shield 
on the back of tlie lid, was apparently childless. Of the childretu 
all daughters, of his previous marriage the (‘Idest, Alix, married 
first, William of Rlandei’s, and se(‘ond, Jean do Chalon, Seigneur 
<rArlay. The sec^ond daughter eirtered a convent. The young- 
est, Beatrice ‘dite tTeamie’, may conceivably have been the 
means of conveying the enamel to England, for she married 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, lord of the manor of 
Higham Eerrers, tlie birthplace of Archbishoj) Chichele. She 
died childless, and the two other mannages of Aymer de Valence 
l)eing also without issue, his estates passed to his sisterls son, tlie 
first Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. 

It is tempting to suppose, given this possible course of events, 
that the enamel might have passed into Chichele^s possession 
through his connexion with Higham Ferrers ; but I have found 
no record of any close relations existing between him and that 
contemporary lord of the manor, nor indeed any indication that 
the enamel came to England with Alix de Nesle. 

An equally probable hypothesis is that it i^ernaincd in France, 
falling to the lot of the eldest daughter of Raoul de Clermont- 
Nesle, and that it may have come to Chichele in the course of liis 
diplomatic relations with that country, extending from 1405 to 
1420, and including at least six visits to its shores. 

Finally, it miisfc not be forgotten that we have only tradition 
and the early date of the enamel to support its inclusion ambng 
th^jocalia of the founder. It is not so described in the inven- 
tory of 1437 ^ or in that of 1448 ^ ; indeed, the first definite 
description I have found of it occurs in the inventory of the 
college plate made in 1556 ‘ Item a pesce of silver enameled 

made lyke a man’s bar te.’ In the inventory signed by Warden 
Hovenden in 1688 it appears as ‘ a cover for a Cupp enameled 
fassioned lyke a hart’, and this description is repeated with 
slight variations in subsequent inventories. 

My thanks are due to the Warden and Fellows of All Souls 
for their kindness in granting me permission to photograph and 
republish the enamel and to study the MS. inventories of the 

^ All Souls MS. 210. 

W. 8t. John Hope, Archaeological Journal^ 1894, li, 120. 

^ All Souls MS. Misc. 43, in. 2. 

" IbiiL, 241, fol. 1 h. 
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college plate ; to Mr. C. G. Robertson, the Domestic Bursar, for 
showing me the plate on several occasions ; and to many friends 
who have aided my investigations by their kindness. 


Sir Herccles Read referred to the communication of a paper 
by the daughter of one President and the sister of another as 
an event not likely to recur. The subject was a medieval relic 
of singular charm, and had evidently been the cover of a nautilus 
(Rip. The enamel was of a most attamtive kind and was pro- 
(IikrrI at the ajiogee of that form of decorative art. The promi-' 
neiit position of one coat of arms set at I'ost any doubts as to 
the original ownership. Meml)ers of the same family of do 
Nesle were patrons of the Limoges enamellcrs, ordering services 
of dishes and other pieces which were in many cases ornamented 
with their arms. It was not clear how the enamel came into 
the possession of All Souls College, in spite of diligent inquiry 
into its history. He had had the pleasure of forwarding Miss 
Evans’s studies, and felt sure she would pi'ove worthy of her 
family. The Society would on every ground be ready to accord 
their best thanks for the communication made to them. 


The PiiKsiDENT expressed his appreciation of the kind manner 
in whicjh the paper had been received, and regretted the absence 
even of a grille for lady visitors. 

The Dieector read a paper on cup and ring carvings. He 
referred to the distributioia of these carvings over Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Oceania, and gave a summary of the papers 
on the subject which had been read before this Society and else- 
where.^ For the purposes of his paper he divided the subject 
into four sections, each dealing with one of the forms which the 
Clip and ring carvings are considered to take, namely : 

I. Natural Forms due to the action of rain and sleet.^ 

II. Casual Forms, the result of the laborious idleness ’ of the 
savage or primitive man.^ 

III. Astronomical Forms in which certain constellations are 
thought to be represented. This theory has been very fully 
dealt with by Dr. Marcel Baudouin, general secretary of the 


1 Dr. William Bromet in Arch, xxxii, 448, 444 ; Dr. W. C. Lukis in 
XXXV y 250, 253 ; Col. J. H. Rivett Carnac in Jour7i. of Moyal Asiatic 
Soc.y 1903, pp. 517-43 ; Mr. W. Paley Baildon in Arch. Ixi, 361-80. 

^ Cf. Bulletins et M67noire8 de la Boci6td dH ATithropologie de Baris y serie vi, 
t. vii, p. 2 ; and Douglas in Journ. of Iloyal Asiatic Soc. , 1903. 

® Cf. F 7 * 0 €eedingsyxxiiy 449 ; Jour7i. Moyal Anth7*op. Inst. yVo\. x ; Bureau 
of Ethnology y lOtli Rep,, p. 199. 
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Pi'ehistorie Society of France,* whose researclies have led him to 
the conclusion that primitive man observed the gi'oiip of stars 
in the constellation Taurus, since called the Pleiades, the flis- 
appeai'ance and reapj^earauce of which define the sidereal year, 
Baudouin notes that early observations on these matters arc 
recorded in history among the Egyptians and the Cfiiinese, and 
occur also in ancient literatiu'c. Ih’oto-historic folklore is full 
of this knowledge, so is classic antiquity. The cup-marked 
stones whicli Dr. Baudouin cit<!S us rcq)rcsenting the constella- 
tions are thirteen, of which ciglrfc represent Ursa major, one (in 
Switzerland) Ursa minor, two l)ra(‘o, and two^ Taurus, He 
gives instances of the occurrences of (carvings wln(*h hv suggests 
represent the Pleiades, and speculates as to flic age of tlu»s(‘ 
stones, assigning them to periods from IJiOOO n.(% to 8000 x\a\ 
He qualifies his conclusions by stating that we know nothing of 
the appearance of the constellations as they presented themselve.s 
to the eyes of the people of the neolithic period. The weak 
points in the theory are that we have no evidence of the faculty 
of Early Man for accurate observation and exact record ; no 
certainty in the generality of cases that we possess precisely 
correct observations of the existing condition of the carvings, 
and no means of knowing how far that corresponds with their 
original condition ; and, finally, that the astronomical calcula- 
tions upon which he depends must necessarily be somewhat 
uncertain when carried hack over such vast intervals of time. 

Mr. W. P. Brewis, F.S.A., in a communication to the author 
of the paper, although agreeing with the attribution of an as- 
tronomical origin to the carvings, criticizes tlic dates assigned by 
Dr. Baudouin on the ground that at a much more recent time 
the face of Scotland and the north of England was scared by 
a vast icefield, obliterating any such works of man. Mr. Brcwisls 
theory is that the carvings are sundials, not to tell the time of 
day but to ascertain the length and seasons of a year. In 
Northumberland Mr. Brewis remarked that almost all the cup and 
ring stones are situated near hut outside Bronze Age camps and 
most of the cup and ring marks have an added channel cut from 
the central cup in a radial line which cuts the rings, thus form- 
ing them into penannular rings, typical objects of the Hallstatt 
period. 

IV. Religious Forms such as are still prevalent in Asia. In 
support of this theory reference is made to the works of Colonel 
Rivett Carnac where attention is called to the early methods of 
recording and conveying ideas by means of knotted cords, and 
the suggestion is made that some of the cup marks might be the 

^ Bulletim e.t Mvmoires de la SocUtd d' Anthrofologxe de Pans^ serie vi, 
tome vii, pp. 25-103. 
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reproduction on stone of these ideas. We have a modern in- 
stance of this idea in the Morse telegraph and in military 
messages. Given the cup as a t'entre the circle is readily made. 
Mr. Paley Baildoifs theory that the cu}) and ring carvings were 
made for ghost houses was also quoted. Where, however, the 
cup carvings are found upon stones that form part of a full- 
sized monument such as a cronilecln it would seem as if that 
monumeut itself and not the small carvings upon it would 
represent the abode of the ghost or soul. 

The authors conclusion was that many of the theories as to the 
origin of these carvings might ])e accepted as not wliolly incon- 
sistent with each other. The theory of the vacant mind moving 
the idle hand is probably that wliich will best lit in witli the 
majority of the carvings, for they show little purpose and 
hardly a trace of imagination. Like all primitive arb they 
consist of a faithful copy of things as they exist. The 
iistronomieal theoiw takes us a step farther, for it shows close 
•observation of sideix^al phenomena and leads us to fancy 
that at this point there must have been some process of 
intellectual growth going on, but this is limited to a certain 
select number of designs. No theory covers the whole ground, 
and he was persuaded that it is not in one direction alone that 
we are to seek for an explanation of the instinctive jji’ocesses 
which from the beginning have operated on mankind. 

Mr. Baildon said Sir Edward had disarmed criticism by his 
complimentary references to tlie speaker's theory on the subject. 
An astronomical origin had long ago been suggested by Tate 
and Simpson and criticized by Mr. Romilly Allen. He doubted 
the wisdom of identifying the marks with any particular con- 
stellation : such identification was only too easy but rested on 
no solid basis. However important the Pleiades might have 
been, it was curious that no use was made of the moon, espe- 
cially as the cups and rings wei’c evidently produced for a pur- 
pose. In his opinion no single explanation covered the whole 
ground, though there were hopes of ascertaining the basic idea 
of the whole series. Their repetition on the same stone and in 
many parts of the world was not the only problem : there were 
other patterns, such as the ladders ’ at Ilkley, the ' beehives ’ 
and axes of Brittany, which were evidently later developments 
and did not easily fit into the soul-house theory. The words 
written about the mandrake by Picard in nSS still applied to 
the cup-markings : ^ pratiques superstitieuses qiii ont s^duit les 
peuples et embarrasse les savans.’ 

Sir Martin Conway had seen cup-markings in the Upper 
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Indus valley, where also a great many rocks were entirely 
covered with likenesses of animals, especially the ibex. It was 
impossible to consider them the work of idle shepherds as the 
country was absolutely desert and no sheep could find a living. 
It might have occurred to any one that they represented con- 
stellations, but any group of dots might be matched in the 
heavens. Such cup-markings were found all over tlu‘ world, 
but those of the Indus were in some ways peculiar. The 
carvings were on boulders that were seldom covered with flood- 
water and acquired a russet brown colour: sonKM)f the (mps 
w ere russet like the rest of the stoxie, others were not so dark, and 
some were carved across others. There might be a dillerence oi 
date but the style was the same, showing that the habit of 
bruising rocks in that way was of very old standing, "HKTe 
was a multitude of carvings in the Maritime Alps that might 
very well be attributed to a pastoral folk ; and in Bolivia there 
were plenty of ciip-mai’kings and carvings of animals, but the 
two groups were never associated, except in the Upper Indus, 
where examples went farther into the mountains than any one 
could profitably follow them. He did not think the proposal 
to identify the groups with any constellations likely to carry 
conviction to an impartial mind. 

Mr. Dale remarked that the Pleiades (which were only 
part of a constellation) played an important part in Hir Nonnaii 
Lockyer’s theories, but doubted if the cup-markings could 
possibly be connected with them, as the more obvious sun, 
moon, and five planets would have been utilized in preference. 
The jPleiades were close to the ecliptic and could be seen all 
over the world at certain times of the year. It should be re- 
membered that diudng the period in question Polaris was not 
the polestar, and owing to precession of the equinoxes, there 
had oeen a change of one whole sign since the constellations 
were named. 

Rev. C. SwvxNEKTox had seen cup-markings on great boulders 
in Black Mountain, Upper Indus, but knew of only one instance 
of two cups intersecting. Below Atak a large boulder of granite 
was covered with cup-markings of ordinary size, though the 
rock did not occur within 60 miles of the spot. Another had 
the cups arranged on the upper surface ; and in a narrow valley 
off‘ the Indus he had found a solitary cup on an enormous 
boulder. In a desolate watercourse to the east of Atak was 
a slope of schist with an outline picture of deer hunted with 
leopards. 
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Sir Heuculks Head referred to Mr. Baildoii as the causa 
vniisa)is of the paper. On such a mysterious question he could 
not regal’d Dr, Baudouin as a convincing authority^ and was 
glad to hear that his suggestions were to be treated with the 
greatest reserve. A date of 18000 «.c. would bring the cup- 
markings into the palaeolithic period where no one would 
seriously think of putting them. Sir Martin Conway had rightly 
said that the (‘arvings occurred all over the world, and it was 
curious (!)ut Inmlly unexpected) that the best wei’e found in 
Ireland. They were certainly not older tlian neolithic, if as 
old, though it was rash to date any cosmopolitan grouj) of 
aiiti(juities. The astronomical theory was not the simplest, 
and in such matters the simplest explanation was likely to he 
correct. 

Mr. Brewis mentioned that the late Canon GreenwelFs tirst 
])aper dealt with the cup-markings of llouting Lynn, near 
Wooler, Northumberland, but was lost in transit to the printers 
and never published. A description was to be found in J. C. 
Brucc\s Incised Marhvngs on Stone^ plates I-IV. 

The President alluded to the Booh of Job ^ ix, 9 and xxxviii, 
81 as testimony to the importance of the l^leiades in early 
astronomy. He agreed with those who had joined in the dis- 
cussion and with the paper itself except on certain points, which 
could not be cleared up till fresh evi(lence was available. Hocks 
and boulders had played a very important part in ancient reli- 
gions and served as fetish forms for bringing down spirits. In 
order to placate a spirit it was natural to make offerings and 
these were naturally placed in cup-like receptacles. In Egypt 
and Crete there were large stones with cups in the face of them 
for libations. When searching for remains of heathendom in 
Finland and Lapland he had seen boulders with special religious 
significance : one had a tree-trunk cut into notches, with a cup- 
shaped receptacle at the top for offerings. Once the custom 
was established a natural result was the cutting of hollows in 
the upright face of a stone to show its sanctity, and similar 
markings might be seen in Christian churches. Improvements 
on the simple cup-pattern were sui'e to follow, and some of the 
-carvings were evidently intended for huts, recalling the tecti- 
form designs of the palaeolithic Cave period. He thought the 
explanation would not be found in the heavens but in some 
cult closely associated with such ancient stone-blocks or betyls. 

Sir Edward Brarrook said the discussion had practically 
supported the view with which the paper had been written. 
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No one explanation could be found for all the phenomena, and 
Mr. Baildon ^vould not claim that his theory of soul-houses 
covered the whole groinul. The practice was based on a large 
iiuinber of beliefs and customs, 'vvhieb might include deductions 
from the difflTciit appearance of certain stars at various times 
of the year. 

Tiianks were ordered to l)e returned for these commtmica- 
tions. 


TmriisDAY, 28th Tkukuaky 1918. 

Sir CHARLES HERCi;p.S READ, KnL, LL.D., FJbA., 
Vice-rresident, in the Chair. 


Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of 
Follows to be held on Thursday, 7th Mardi, and the list 
candidates to be put to the ballot was again read. 

Rk(iinau> a. S.uith, Ksq„ F.S.A., read the following J^aper 
on prehistoric and Anglo-Saxon remains discovered hv Capt. 
L. Moysey at Howletts, near Bridge, Kent : 

From notes su|)plied by Capt. L. Moysey, to whom the mv^ 
sent exhibition ot »rutisli arms and Jewel lor v is due, it is clear 
that yet another cemetciw has becii diseovcTod south-east of 
Canterbury. A gravel pit was opened about five years ago 
near a house cidled Howletts between Bekesbourne station 
and Littleboiirne, on a 'wooded knoll forming part of a spur 
extending down to the marshes bordering the Little Stour, 
This Ludeiilmm (or Luddington) wood, about 3 miles east by 
south of Canterbury Cathedral, is in the old parish of the Wells 
now joined to another and known as Ickham and Wells, the latter 
name no doubt referring to the many springs in the neighbour- 
iiooci. The villagers assert that there was once a town on the 
site of the wood in (juestion, and on the western side of the ^Tavel 
pit are the foundations of a building—two walls at right angles, 
consisting of thick masses of soft mortar reinforced with lumps of 
chalk and flints; but the date of construction is problematic. 

Ihe Anglo-Saxon (or perhaps more truly Jutish) graves are 
scattered indiscriminately over the whole area at present opened 
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up, and are usually east and west. They have been dug about 
4 ft. from the surface and perhaps 2 ft. into the gravel. Some 
of the finds have passed into the Royal Museum at Canterbury, 
l)ut the locality is apparently not stated on the labels. The 
differences noticed by Capt. Moysey in the grave-furniture are 
mainly due to the sex of the interred : arms and armour de- 
noting the graves of men (mainly at the north end), and 
jewellery, beads, and glass those of women (mostly on the south). 
Some were found to contain nothing, but these were not confined 
to any parti(‘ukr part of the pit. 

In addition to the graves, potsherds of crude black ware are 
found scattered about, usually in the bottom of the surface soil, 
some containing fragments of bone apparently calcined. It 
would be rash to conclude that the Anglo-Saxon conqueroi\s of 
Kent practised cremation here, though there are one or two 
eases in the county ; ^ and it is far more likely that these are 
the burnt remains of Romans or Romanized Britons who died 
during the first two centuries of the Roman occupation. An- 
other race, with different funeral rites, disturbed them in the 
sixth century, for that is the period of most of the specimens 
exhibited, which agree with those already discovered in the 
neighbourhood, and as usual point to a somewhat close con- 
nexion with the opposite coast of France. 

The neighbourhood has long been known as the richest in 
England from this point of view, but the present cemetery 
seems to have been unrecorded till now, being easily distin- 
guished from that on Patrixbourue Hill in Bifrons Park, exca- 
vated in 1866. Godfrey Faussett records that aboub a hundred 
graves were opened in 1867 on the slope of the hill overlooking 
the Lesser ^ Stour and about mile up-stream from Patrixbourne 
Church. Bryan F aussett investigated a site between Bekesbourne 
and Adisham 1111773, 4 miles south-east of Canterbury; and his 
finds at Sibertswold or Shepherd's Well (parish of Barfreston) 
are again farther south. On the west side of the main Canter- 
burV“~Dover road may be mentioned the cemeteries or barrows 
in Bourne Park (Bishopsbourne) ; on Kingston Down and 
Breach Down ; and all are summarized and mapped in the 
Victoria Hutoi'y of Kent ^ vol. i, pp. 342-51. 

Prominence must be given to the only three cases of asso- 
ciated objects, and regret expressed that the circumstances in 
which the work was carried on prevented any grouping of the re- 
mainder according to graves. A complete inventory of the 
graves disturbed would have thrown much light on the relative 
chronology. 

^ See on this point Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, voL iii, 
pp. 583, 095, 720. 
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One grave contained a gilt square-headed brooch (pL I, fig. £) 
of characteristic Jutish form, though a stray pair has been 
found at P'reckenliam, Suffolk (Cambridge Archaeological Mu- 
seum). It is only 2 in. long and of the same category as several 
from the adjoining cemetery of Bifrons, from Sarre, 0 miles to 
the north-cast (British Museum), and from Chessell Down, LAV. 
The present specimen has a lozenge design lielow the how, a 
cruciform pattern being more common in that position ; and tlie 
two squai^e panels in the head recall the garnet settings of sonu* 
larger examples. The heavy gilding remains in sonu* plac(‘s 
intact, and the date is about a. n. 550. 

Associated with this was a circular brooch ()f silvcu* (pi. I, 
fig. S) of normal pattern, 14 in. in diametei', with om» of three 
riceystone’ garnet settings remaining and a wliite centre of sonu* 
undetermined material that has puzzled expert chemists.^^ With 
these were a bronze buckle (pL 1, fig. 5), tlie tongue having the 
usual shaped base, 1-4 in. long, and three shoe-shaped rivets 
(pi. I, fig, 6), 0-8 in. long, that may have hedonged to the same 
belt. Such rivets have elsewhere^ been found in position 
fastening the leather to the buckle, and they occur on both 
sides of the Channel, in England chiefly in the Jutish areas, 
but also as far afield as Brooke, Norfolk (British Museum). As 
this was evidently a woman’s grave, the furniture includes a 
string of sixteen amber and ghiss beads (pL I, fig. 4) and, appa- 
rently as a centi'e-piece, a perforated fossil from the chalk 
{Coscmo 2 )ora globul(iriH\ such as was used for the same purpose* 
in palaeolithic times, groups of them, perforated and evidently 
collected on purpose, having been found in Iffeistoeene gravel 
near Bedford. This interment can be assigncfl to the second 
half of the sixth century. 

The second case of association throws no fresh light on the 
principal relic, a magnificent quoit- sha{)ed silver brooch (pi. I, 
fig. 1), in. across, which was found with a plain coiled silver 
finger-ling now broken to pieces. The brooch almost rivals 
the Sarre specimen (F. C. if , Kent^ i, SGI; Ikldwin Brown, 
iii, pi. XLIX, fig. 1), and like that masterpiece, evidently had 
movable birds or other figures fastened in the round holes nearthe 
point of the pin. The enlargement (fig. 1) shows all the patterjis 
engraved on the face : a pair of animals confronted with open 
jaws, on the inner zone, and round the rim a single animal 
with head turned back alternating with what is unmistakably 

^ Professoi* Baldwin Browji has wrestled the prebleni but has got 
no definite results (The Arts in Early England^ iv, 544). C'oinpare two 
Ipswich specimens in Proceedings^ xxi^ 242, 247. 

^ F. Moreau, Collection Caranda (Aisnej, ii, pi. K) (N.H.), bg. 8; and 
Boulanger, Mobilier fan^^raire ^ pi. 20, fig. 25, 
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ft human face. For parallels to the animal motives see Prof. 
Brown’.s ])1. CLIV, and a circular bronze brooch with blue 
cabochon centre from Paversham (Gibbs Collection, Bi-iti.sh 
Museum). 

A third grave, evidently tliat of a warrior, had the head laid 
at the west end, a piece of the jaw' being found in position. 
On tlie left side lay an iron .sword 8(5^ in. long, the point 
towards the feet, with remains of a wooden scabbard adhering 
to tlu! blade. ( )n the right, jxhnt . upwards, was a apeur-head 
ttrigiually about 22 in. long with leaf-shaped blade and the 
socket long in ])roportion,’ not split as usual in the Anglo-Saxon 
jieriod. Near the liead was a shield-boss in. across and 3^ in. 



h'ig. h DETAILS OF SILVKII QroiT'-BllOOCH^ IIOWLETTS^ KENT (ENLAIl<tI2I>). 


liigh 'which originally had nine round rivet heads on the rim, 
and is of a common type. A small iron ring, perhaps the loop 
of a buckle, completed the grave-furniture, unless the grip of a 
sliield also came from this grave. It is 6 in. long and retains 
part of its wooden illliiig. 

The other weapons collected from this cemetery include some 
of ordinary types: two spear-heads, measuring and 14 in., 
with ordinary blades ana split sockets. A small axe-head, 
3 1 in. long, with oval hole for the haft and spreading edge, is 
quite unusual, and a curious iron rod, 9 in. long, with hooked 
end, resembles one from Little Wilbraham, Cambs. (Sawon 
Obsequies, pi. 40). Smaller iron objects comprise three Imives, 
5~8 in. long. A plain pot, almost globular, evidently an acces- 
sory vessel, is 4|: in. high and may be compared with one from 
Feering, Essex (B. Brown, op, cit, iv, pi. CXXXVIII, 8, p. 505). 
The complete preservation of a delicate green glass tumbler 

^ This form occurred at Sarre (Arch. Gant., vii, pi. xiii, grave lxiv),but 
the nature of the socket is not stated. 
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could hardly be expected, but its general form is known (fig. fl), 
one found six miles off at Sarre being illustrated by Prof, IL 
Brown (iv, ])l OXXVII, 3, p. 486), and dated about 550. The 
fragments give a diameter at the mouth of 3*6 in. ; white threarls 
Aviud round the body and there is a knob at the base. 

Two other glass vessels were found, both complete and {)f the 
same ])ale green colour. They are pots of rather st{uat form — 



Fig. 2. (.’LASS IJEAKER ( II I<:ST0 11151 >), n<»\VLE7'TS, KENT (g|. 

one (D. 3 in., H. 2-£in,) with three threads round the neck, and 
the other (D. 3*5 in., H. 2*3 in.) with a single thread. Both 
have a slight ‘ kick \ and ai'e rather unsym metrical. 

A bronze rod, 4-5 in. long, is hooked (perhaps accidentally) at 
one end, and expands like the blade of an oar at the other, with 
two rings inserted in holes on one edge : perhaps used as a hair- 
pin with spangles like those on a pin from Leagrave, Beds. 
{Proceedings^ xxi, 61, 63, with refs.). There are also the white- 
metal tongue and part of the hoop of a buckle of the same type 
as that in the first grave, and a broken pair of bronze tweezers,. 
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^•3 ill. long. Beads were not numerous, only IS more being 
collected — 8 of amber, 4 of glass, and 1 of stone. 

The next two items are iiniisiial in Jutish graves and date 
probably from the end of the fiftli century, periiaps before the 
main invasion of Kent. One (pi. 2, fig. 10) is | in. shorter than 
a very similar specimen described below from Islip, Northants. 
The top knob with split shank remains in ))lace, but the lateral 
knobs, not being in one piece with the head, have been lost. It 
is a small and slender specimen of the ‘ long ' brooch generally 
found iuAiiglian districts, but a few are known from Kent, all 
of small dimensions, one coining from the adjoining cemetery of 
Bifrons.^ 

The other 4ong" brooch (pi. 3, fig. 8) measures 3T in., but 
the foot is imperfect : at the head of the j)in arc remains of 
cloth. The top knob is in one piece with the head, but the 
others were loose and are missing. The bow is peculiar on 
account of its great central width and angular sides,- more in 
the style of Norway and Sweden than of Denmark or Slesvig. 

Serpentine, or S brooches, are not confined to Kent, though 
they arc often found on the opposite side of the Cliaimel (as at 
Pontoise, in British Museum). The present example (pi. 2, 
fig. 5) is 1*3 in, long and is ornamented with ring and dot 
pattern, the ends suggesting animal heads. A similar specimen 
from Cambs. is figured by de Baye (Industrial Arts of the Anglo- 
Saxons^ pi. iv, fig. 7); another from Brochon, Burgundy, by 
Baudot {Sepultures des Barhares^ pb xxvi, fig. 20). 

A circular brooch (pi. 2, fig, 1), 1 in. across, with cimciform 
pattern and garnets in the centre and at the ends of the arms is 
a coimnou Frankish type, as Boulanger, Mohilier ftmcrairc^ 
pi. 21, fig. 8. 

A circular keystone brooch (pi. % fig. 7) of silver is smaller 
(0*9 in.) than that already mentioned but otherwise similar. 
Again the white centre has survived, with three foiled gaimcts 
radiating from it ; and a groove in the central setting probably 
held a gold ring as in the square-headed brooch described below. 
Professor Brown assigns three specimens (his pi. XXXVI, 
fig. 10 and pi. CXLVI, fig. 5, right and left) to the middle of 
the sixth century or earlier. 

Definitely earlier in type is a pair of ‘ I’adiated ’ bronze brooches 
(pi. 2, fig, 3), 3*1 in. long, with five flat knobs beaidng garnets 
round the semicircular head. The bow and foot are the same 
breadth throughout and the end is almost square. Along both 

^ B. Brown, op, mt, iii, pi. xxxv, 10, and pL xli, 2 (late fiftli century). 
Their occurrence is discussed on p. 718. 

® Of. Schetelig, Crncifonn Brooohea of JVorwm/, figs. 45, 55, 72, 91, 
92, etc. 
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4‘dges is a zigzag pattern, repeated round the head : the how as 
usual is nnich depressed. The garnets are missing from the t^Yo 
lowest knobs in eacli case. 

In western Europe this type belongs to the late fifth century, 
and, though rare in Eoglaucl, is 1)y no means confined to Kent. 
A parallel from Eovercourt is published (T. C\ IL Si{jfhlk\ i, 
8^9, fig, 1 on coloured plate), and Professor Brown illustrates two 
from the adjoining eemeterv of Bifrons (iii, pi. XXX\*, llgs. 
1 and 4). . . , ‘ 

The remaining specimens from the cemetery are tlu‘ property 
of Mr. Charles ‘\Vickendeu and include .so))ic of the hv.sl. The 
radiated l)rooch (pL 2, fig. 4) is 4 in. long and differs from tlie 
last in having lozenge (or snake’s head) knol)s round the heml, 
running scrolls on the front, and an animal-head terminal to Uk* 
foot, characteristic of central Europe. On the pin-head at the 
back are remains of the cloth to which it was attached. The 
type is also represented in Burgundy (from Brochon in BaudoCs 
^vpidturcs ties Barhare,% j)l. xxvi, fig. 10), ])ut is more plentiful 
farther east and south-east. Er. Salin figures various brooches 
with similar knobs in J)k ultgcrmaimche Th}crornamcntik% e. g. 
figs. 58 (Bologna) and 78 (Cdte-d’Or). 

Yet another case in which the white inlay has survived is a 
fine silver In'ooch with square head and jewelled disc on the bow 
(pi. fig. 9). Its length is 3*7 in. and*, though broken across, 
the specimen is comj)lete. The head of the pin, Ixjhind the 
head-plate, ia pear-shaped and ornamented in a manner recall- 
ing that of the Kingston brooch {Inventorium Sejmkhralc^ pL i), 
found only four miles to the south. It should l)e noti(‘ed that 
the disc on the bow takes the form of a keystone !)i'()och, inter-' 
mediate in size between the two specimens from this eemeterv ; 
and the central garnet is surrounded by a ring of \vhite material, 
with a dividing ring of gold. Tlie same applies to the setting 
at the end of the foot; l)ut the gold inlaid ring is missing from 
the white substance in the head, between two triangular garnets, 
and on the lobes of the foot a gold ring is let into both garnets. 
The head has foiled garnets at the upper angles, and the whole 
surface was originally gilt with niello edging. It belongs to the 
same class as those figured by Professor Brown from Bifrons 
(pi. LXII), Richborough and Gilton (pL LXV, figs. 2 and 3) ; 
but moi’e evidence is required to determine the sequence. The 
Howletts example is probably about a.d. 600. 

A bronze buckle (pi. % fig. %) with plate but no pin, entire 
length 1-8 in., has three small rivets for securing the leather 
between two thicknesses of metal, and above them is a curious 
semi-cylindrical projection that is seen also on a Jutish buckle 
with square hoop from Chessell Down, I.W. (F. C. II. Hants, i, 
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390, fig. 1 on coloured plate). Buckle-plates with similar addi- 
tions have been found at Faversliam^ Kent (Gibbs Collection in 
British Museum) ; on Bowcombe Down, lAY. (Jo 7 / 7 \ Biit Aoxh, 
A,sw€, x%d, 25o, pL XX, fig. 2), and, since the paper was read, 
on the Howletts site. 

Another variety is a massive crystal buckle-hoop (pi. % fig. 6), 
1 4 in. broad, sometimes found abroad as in Dept. Marne (Morel 
( nllection in British Museum). 

The presemee of definitely early types and the a})sence of highly 
ornate circular l)rooclu‘S 3 such as mark in tliis locality the finest 
period of fjagan Anglo-Saxon art, indicate that the cemetery 
was in us(‘ during the late fifth atid early sixth centuries. The 
orientation of the graves is not decisive ; and as St. Augustine 
did not arrive in Kent till 597 it is clear that these are not the 
graves of those converted by the Homan mission, hut on the 
other hand it is possible that the east-and-west position was 
inherited from late llomano-British times, when there is reason 
to believe that tlic Celtic form of Christianity was widely 
accepted by the native population of south-eastern England. 
St. Patrick was dead probably before the first burial on this 
site, and Queen Bertha came from France perhaps after it was 
closed ; but between those two dates there may well have been 
a revival of Christianity in a district so closely connected with 
France. 

Tliis pit has not only added to the Anglo-Saxon riches of 
Kent but has yielded to Captain Moysey (whose interest in it 
was at first purely geological) a ntunber of palaeolithic imple- 
ments, mostly in good condition and of eai'ly type. He failed 
to trace any definite terrace-formation on that side of the 
Little Stour valley,^ but the 50-ft. contour is just below the 
gravel pit and the lOO-ft. contour just above it. Beside the 
road, 50 yards from the pit, is a bench-mark at 79 ft. o. i),, and 
the stream is here about 20 ft. o.n. About three-quarters of 
an acre has been excavated, giving a face of about 20 ft, of 
coarse false-bedded gravel with occasional seams of sand. The 
main constituent is subangular flint of very variable size, from 
masses about the size of a football to small pebbles, most of 
them still retaining the white crust. A few well-rounded 
pebbles are met with, and also occasionally fragments of in- 
durated Thanet sand, with fossils that cannot be determined. 
The gravel is deeply stained with iron, and in most parts is 

^ Called in this iieighhoiirliood the Nailhourne, as the stream is often 
lost helow Bridge and rises again half-way between Bekesbonrne and 
Littlehourne, much in the same way as the Mole sinks for a while in the 
chalk soutli of Leatherhead (W. Whitaker, Geology of the London Basing 
1872, p. 892, and Hire Holmes, Ancient Britam^ 079). 
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hard to Avork owing to induration of the ferruginoils matrix. 
It is worked down to a door of sand and the diggers state that 
there is no gravel beneath ; but a cottage- well 30 y^urds from th(^ 
pit gives 35 ft. of material before the chalk is reached. Tliis 
may be sand and gravel or iindisturl}ed Thanet sand. 

Implements occur all over the area and, a(‘cording to the 
workmen, always on the floor of the workings ; but subsecjucnt 
inquiines prove(l that some were found at various deptlis from 
the surface, and two were in a bed of sand at least 3 fl, above tlK‘ 
bottom of the pit. 

Twelve implements are exhibited, . a number suflicient to 
give character to the pit, and a particularly good yield consider- 
ing the short period of observation. There must be many more 
awaiting discovery, but the present series opens up more* than 
one problem. In the first place there is an evident mixture in 
style and condition, and at once the (juestion arises wliether 
the stratification warrants a division into two or more periods ()r 
^vhether the gravel and other materials were deposited without 
a break, and must be dated by the latest contained implement, 
on the supposition that earlier spe(‘imeus have been derived from 
other sites and swept along the valley. Prolonged study of 
the sections given from time to time can alone decide the first 
(juestion, l)ut the second is answered as soon as tlie implements 
are examined. By all the rules (which have long been formu- 
lated and seem to be justified by successive discoveries) at least 
two industries are represented, named respectively after Chelles 
and St. Acheiil, and in this case it is the earlier that are un- 
rolled and presumably m situy while the ovate of St. Acheul 
type is considerably rolled and must be regarded as a derivative. 
A single specimen is made from a flake possibly of a third ancl 
later period, but it is clear that there were two stages at least 
in the deposit of this 20 ft. of gravel, one corresponding to the 
Chelles pei’iod and the other being' late St, Acheul or possibly 
Le Moustier, no later date being regarded as possible for gravel 
in that position. 

The following list gives all the available details of the twelve 
specimens obtained by Captain Moysey and figured on pL III : 

1 . (Fig. 2) Brownisli liaud-axe with patches of white crust and the butt 
left rather rough ; crusted lateral butts, and good straight sides, not 
curved or zigzag. L. 6}^ in. From a bed of grey clayey saiid, ^ ft. above 
door of pit. 

2. Similar, hut darker brown, with similar patches of crust ; thick 
lateral butt and base, one aide ngzag and the other with sliglit S curve. 

L. G-1 in. 

3. Part of larger hut similar liand-axe, both ends wanting ; mottled 
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ydlow to pml leaking witli wavcul yiclen, L. 5 in. Foimcl akont 
4 ft. above th(» pit-floor^ and l>rokeu by tlie workman. 

4. Hand-axe, yellowisli grey to blacky witli thin upper part and notch 

hmde the point ; one face nearly flat, the other convex, straight sides 
Jmrdly and two crusted lateral butts. L. 7 in. 

5. Hand-ax<s similar but ochreoim with jnnkish patina, especially on 
one hwe, which is nearly flat ; thickest at the butt with crust, and one 
side with S <’urve, the other straight. J.^. (c9 in. 

(>. Imperfe<'t hand-axe of same type, speckled brown and black and grey 
patina at point ; some eurvcil white lines, sliglit notch beside point, one 
face flat, and crust on Imtt. L. in. 

7. (Fig. :5) Hand-axe with heavy butt and loiig tai)ering point, of the 
Jkmi tymh the point broken ; i)ale otdircous with one face creamy pink, 
an old thick white patina on the base and the two lat(M*al butts, th(‘ sides 
straight, barely J^igJ^ag* h. 7 in. 

8* (Fig. 4) Hand-axe more of the dah-fish (Umatifk) type, witli hluisli 
grey and whitish faces respectively ; rather flat with nearly straight and 
(wen sides, and rather rolled. L. 0*5 in: 

0. Irregular liand-axe of clierty flint, deeply ochreous, with crust patclies 
on one face ami tlie luitt ; thin and slightly water-worn, with fair sides. 
L. d in. 

10. Roughly made liand-axo, suhtriangiilar, of yellowish brown clierty 
flint, with much crust on one face; rather thin, fair sides, and rather 
rolled. L. 0*0 in. 

11. (Fig. 1) Ovate implement, much rolled, with creamy patina and 
battered sides. L. 4 in, 

1 2. (Fig. d) Flake-implement with small flat striking-platform and fair 
bulb ; grey to white, used on both edges, the bulbar face plain. L. 4 in. 

Obtainecf from made-earth on the surface of the quarry/ 

Except where otherwise stated the implements have their 
edges only dulled, not injured by rolling in a water-course, and 
the presumption is that they were made not far from the spot 
where they were fouiKi The first eight are typical of the Chclles 
period, and most of them could be matched from the lower 
gravels of the lOO-ft. terrace at St. Acheul, near Amiens. 
Though found in considerable numbers half a century ago, these 
arc now rare, but they undoubtedly came from the base of the 
quaternary deposits of the second or 30-metre terrace at 143 ft. 
o.n. (100 ft. above the sunk channel of the Somme at that 
point: see table in Archaeologia^ Ixiv, 197). On the other 
hand the only specimen (no. 11, fig. 1) which can safely be 
assigned to the St. Acheul period is heavily rolled and must 
have travelled far. This is not the only site which suggests 
that the Chelles implements were soon covered up once for all, 
and that later implements have been subjected to considerable 
disturbance, owing to the rearrangement of superficial beds by 
torrential action. The causes and date of such severe flooding 
are at present undetennined, ami geologists are chary of admit- 
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ting glacial action south of the Thames, If the waterworn 
condition of the ovate is due to the action of the Inttle Stour, 
the river must have shrunk considerably since Le Moiistier 
times, for that is the date suggested by no. 1^ (fig. 5), whidi 
may come from the last deposit of flood loam (brick-earth) on 
the gravel, about 60 ft. above its present level. 

The geological aspect of palaeolithic* finds in Kent needs 
further consideration and it is unfortunate there is no g(‘()l()gical 
memoir of the county. The Drift edition of the 1-in, maj) was 
published in 1875, and shows large patches of gravel andbri(‘k- 
earth on the lower tertiary deposits, extending from Fnvcjrsham 
to Stourmouth, and covering the lowca* slopes of Ihc' dmlk 
downs. South of the tertiary beds the courses of the (irreat 
Stour from Wye, and the Little Stour from Lvmingc*, are markcnl 
by a thin line of gravel and brick-earth, no doubt due* \o drain- 
age from the dip-slope of the chalk ; b\it such action does not 
satisfactorily explain tlic large sheets farther north, often at a 
distance from any river, as in Blean Forest. Nor has the 
Recnlver problem been properly faced. It has long been 
admitted that many implements (some of very early type and 
quite unrolled) have come fron) the gravel on top of the sea-cliff 
there, and a fluviatile origin for the deposit has been regarded as 
possible, in view of the former existence of vohuninous rivers 
cutting off Thaaet from the mainland. But even if a ticigh- 
bouring river had been torrential enough to lay down the large 
patch of Reculver gravel 50 ft, above the present seaJevel, it is 
fairly obvious that no river of such volume ever flowed along 
the valley of the Little Stour, and on that hypothesis one site 
throws no light upon the other. It 1ms been held tliat the 
gravel at Eeculver, which stretches inland for two miles and has 
an average width east-and-west of one mile, belongs to the 
100-ft, terrace of the Thames, and it may in fact be that height 
and more above the sunk channel of the river. But that theory 
does not explain the continuous stretch of gravel ten miles long 
roughly parallel to the Great Stour, from near Dunkirk (five mile.s 
west of Canterbury) almost to Chislet, as the deposit is two miles 
from the river at Chilham, aiad can only be explained in con- 
junction with the patches in Blean Forest still farther from the 
river. The geological map, however, suggests a close relation 
between these isolated patches of gravel and bi'ick-earth on 
comparatively high ground, and, apart from preconceived ideas, 
one would readily assume that they originally formed part of 
a vast sheet, spread over watei*shed and valley alike perhaps at 
a time when the rivers had not cut so deeply as at present. 
There is no valid reason for supposing that palaeolithic man was 
confined to the river valleys, and the undoubted fact that most 
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of his implements are found in valley gravels may be explained 
by the greater thickness and economic value of gravel on the 
valley slopes. But discoveries of implements on plateaus and 
watersheds are rapidly increasing^ and specimens from undis- 
turbed gravel at the top of the New Forest^ call for a different 
explanation. 

PosTsciiiiPr. — Since the above paper was written, Captain Lewis 
Moysey, of the R. A.M.C., has come to a tragic end in the service 
of his country. No one present at the meeting was aware that 
ho went down two days before in the hospital ship Gloiart 
Casth\ which was criminally torpedoed in the Bristol Channel. 
Previous to the war Dr. Moysey had long been in practice as a 
medical man at Nottingham, and was a very keen palaeontolo- 
gist, speciali 5 ?ing in the rarer fossils of the coalfield around his 
Jiome. Not only did he acquire an exceptionally fine series, both 
of plant and animal remains, but described them in a number 
•of papers, especially before the British Association, A few 
weeks before his lamented death he handed over as gifts his 
j)lant remains to the University of Cambridge and his animal 
fossils to the Geological Survey, The author is privileged to 
■offer as a slight tribute to his memory this account of the 
doctor’s researches in another field. 

Rkginaljd a. Smith:, Esq., F.S.A., read the following paper 
nil Anglo-Saxon antiquities discovered at Islip, Northants, and 
•exhibited by S. G. Stopford Sackville, Esq. : 

During excavations on a large scale for ironstone at Islip 
near Thrapston, Northants, on the property of Mr, Stopford 
Sackville, a number of ancient burials have been disturbed and 
antiquities i^ecovex’ed which, on the suggestion of Sir Hercules 
Read, have been kindly sent to the British Museum for exami- 
nation, and are now exhibited to the Society by permission of 
the owner. Among them are two well-preserved Roman urns 
that may have been used as cineraries and, if so, are three or 
four centuries earlier than the bulk of the relics, which date 
from the pagan Anglo-Saxon period and may be regarded as 
Anglian of the sixth century. Of the two urns one is of black 
ware with almost globular body and contracted neck with 
spreading lip, the height being 6*9 in. and the diameter 6*S in. 
The other is of the same general form but with higher shoulder 
and of grey ware with lings round the body, the height being 
10-9 in. and diameter 10-2 in. Both have rather narrow mouths 
for use as cinerary urns. 

The Anglian pottery includes two plain urns with slight 

^ Proc. GeoL Assoc»j xxvi (1915), p. 6. 
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shoulder and wide mouth of the usual soft brown ware, the 
diameter being in both cases greater than the height (IL 4-^ in.. 



Fig. 1, FnA(i3Il-3NT OF (’INFItAIlY URN, ISLIp, NOHTnANTS (|)* 



Fig. 2. FRAGMENT OF CINERARY URN, ISIAP, NORTHANTS (|). 

D. 5*3 in. ; and H. S**7 in., D. 54 in.). The latter was apparently 
found with a coin and shield -boss, the only case of association 
recorded in this cemetery, and useful as showingthat these were 
accessory vessels in unburnt burials. 
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A miiall cup with rather angular profile (H. %% iiu, D. 3*3 in.) 
is ornanientecl on the shoulder with a row of stamp-impressions, 
a cross within two concentric rings. The abo%^e are well pre- 
served, but unfortunately only fragments i*emain of what were 
once two handsome urns that from 
their large size may be regarded as 
cim^rary urns and presumably earlier 
than tlm other Anglian relics. Both 
are of good blackish ware: that with 
impressed fan and cross pattern s( fig. 1 ) 
was originally about 8 :| in. in diameter, 
but the size of the other cannot be 
determined with any accurncy* It is 
impressed with w'afer and wheel pat- 
terns and strongly ribbed at intervals 
on the shoulder (fig. 

The iron is of little interest: a 
shield-boss with tliree or four rivets 
still remaining on the: rim (U, 5-8 in., 

H. 3 in.), two examjfies of the usual 
knife (L. 34 in. and 48 in.), and a ring 
( 1 ). 1-8 in.) probably from a warrior’s 
equipment. No doubt from the graves 
of w'omen came a pair of bronze 
tweezers, three cxystax beads (I). 0«8, 

0*9, and 1 in.) similar to those figured 
in Sawon Obmpm^ ph XXII (Little 
Wilbraham, Cambs.) and in Nenia 
HrUanmm^ pi. II, fig. 21 •(Chatham 
Lines, Kent); also fifty-seven glass 
beads, chiefly blue, the rest being olive 
green, black, green, brick-colour, 
yellow, white, and inlaid colours. 

Besides these were tliree beads of glass 
and twenty-nine of amber, perhaps 
belonging to a single necklace. A 
corroaed bronze buckle with blunt- 
ended tongue is peculiar on account pig. 3 . glass cup, islip,. 
of its clumsy fastening with a metal nobthants (|). ^ 

ribbon. 

The glass recovered was of some interest but unfortunately 
fragmentary, enough remaining to enable a restoration to be made 
in the illustrations. One (fig. 3) is very thin and pale green, of 
tall conical form with horizontal threads and spiral grooving. 
The form (apart from the decoration) is seen in the Alfriston 
specimen figured by Prof. Baldwin Brown {The Arts in Earhj 

X 2 
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England, voL iv, pL CXXVIIIj fig. S, j). 487)> who supplies 
references to other finds in England, A pale green howl (fig. 
4) with threads applied in rings and loops had a diameter 
at the month of 4-8 in, and resembled in form a perfect s])(*cimen 
of sapphire blue in York Museum (Baldwin Browuj iv, pL 
CXXV. 8j p, 484; and in colour, K C. //. ForAw, ii, fig. 12 on 
plate). According to Prof. Brown there is a century diflerc'iUH* 
in date between the two types represented at IsHp, the drinking'* 
liorn being late sixth and tlie bowl late fiftli century ; but further 
discovcric*s will no doubt bring some degi-(?e of (‘ertainty on this 
point. There was also a single daw or Hear** of dark amlnw- 
colonred glass from an elaborate drinking cup often found in 



Fig. 4. cmASS bowl, islip, noutiiants (J), 


England and abroad, and once before in the county at Pitstbrd 
(F. C. If, Northants, i, 244). The type is illustrated by Bald- 
win Brown (voL iv, pi. CXXIII, figs, 1, S, late sixth century 
and pi CXXIV, early seventh century) and Baron de Bayc* 
{IndtiMrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons, p. 109, pi XV, with 
references). 

Two pairs of plain clasps to fasten the clothing at the wrist 
were found, also three meml>ers of similar clasps, with scrolls 
in relief. These are frequently found in Anglian districts. 

The brooches are an interesting series though the fragile 
applied’ specimens are badly damaged. Of this type there 
are four specimens (1«7-1*9 in. in diameter) : the gilt front of 
one is restored in fig. 5 ^ ; and there is part of the rim of 
another with radiating border and a mm of running spirals. 
A small gilt disc with knot design may have belonged to a 
diminutive ^applied’ brooch. 

^ Very like a pair found complete, of the same diameter, at Newnoit 
Pagnell, Bucks., in 1899. 
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A disc brooch with diameter of 1*2 in. and a ring incised on 
the face may be of base silver but is of little significance, 
whereas the remaining brooches throw some light on the date 
and origin of the interred. It is true that a small number like 
pi. I, fig. 3 have been found in Kent, but they evidently do not 
belong to the »Iiitish group, and point to an independent (per- 
}ia[)s an earlier) invasion from Slesvig-Holstein or Denmark. 
It is a small variety of the long brooch in its early form when 
hlui side knobs were sepaiutc from the head and I'oally formed 
the terminals of the spring-axis at the back, though clasping 
Uie sharp edge of the s([iiarc head. Dr. Schetelig assigns one 
of the same length from Kudstone, Yorks., to the second half of 



Fig-. 5. FRONT OF applied nitOO(!H, ISLIP, NOIITHANTS (J). 

the fifth century (Cmcifbrm Brooches of Norway^ fig. 120), but 
in that case the knob at the top does not cluvsp the head-plate 
by means of a split tang ^ as in the Islip specimen and may there- 
fore be the later of the two. In any case pi. I, fig. 3 as clearly 
belongs to the fifth century as pi. 1, fig. 2 belongs to the sixth. 
The latter represents a finely preserved ‘ long ’ brooch of 5 in. 
with knobs cast in one piece with the head and the wings below 
the bow tinned and ornamented with stamped rings. The 
horse’s head at the foot is peculiar in having in place of the 
nostrils a broad oblong extension, which appeal’s on some examples 
in addition to the nostrils. It is allied to the handsome Londes- 
borough brooch figured by Baldwin Brown, pi, XLIV, and is 
evidently derived from a variety like that found near Ipswich 
in V. C. H. Suffolk, i, pi. V, fig. 1. Everything points to a date 
about the middle of the sixth century, but there is little to date 
the remaining Islip brooch (pi. I, fig. 1) which has a trefoil head 

^ Cf. Baldwin Brown, op. cU., iii, 263, pi. xli, tg. 2 (Malton Farm, 
Cambs.), late fifth century. 
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and resembles a cross fitcliy, the foot tapering to a point. It 
is a vei'y rare form (though the trefoil head is coiiiinon) and 
cannot be early, as the knobs of tiie head are flattened and 
exaggerated (see Baldwin Brown, vol. iii, pp. £65). 

The above are not the only Anglo-Saxon discoveritss 
made at Islip, and possibly the following belong to the sanu* 
cemetery. 

In 1882 the Key. 11. S. Baker, as local secretary for Northaut s, 
described in 89, soinereinains found in 1878 by iro!i« 

stone diggers on the property of Mrs. Stopford Hackvillc. Tlie 
graves were cut east and west about 1 ft. in the limestone rock 
and 3 ft. from the surface at a spot close to tlie turnpike road 
from Thrapston to Kettering, where tliat road passes the iron 
smelting- works belonging to Mr. Plevins. The road is calh'd 
by antiquaries the Via Devana and is .supposed to be a vicinal 
way of the Romans, leading from the eastern counties through 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Kettering to Market Harborough 
and Leicester. A circular bronze brooch is figured having an 
openwork swastika like one from Sleaford, Lines. {Arcliacologui^ 
], 394, grave 95); and others from Little Wilbraham, Cambs. 
(Neville, Saoooii Obsequies^ pi III, grave 116) and Market 
Overton, Rutland (B. Brown, pi XLVIII, fig. 6) ; and there 
were other brooches ‘some longitudinal, some circular’, not 
further described, also beads of glass and amber, clasps and 
buckles probably from graves of women, while a shield-boss 
denoted the grave of a warrior. That the first Teutonic settle- 
ments at Islip and other places in the Nene basin were more 
influenced by East Anglia than by Mercia is suggested in 
F. C. H, Northants^ i, ££8, 

The cemetery may have been in use a long time and the dates 
given independently above are rather contradictory ; but if the 
range has to be reduced it would be the best course to assign 
the unburnt burials to the first half of the sixth century, and 
the cremation urns, representing the earliest Anglian invaders, 
to the late fifth. This accords well enough with other evidence 
collected in the north of England, but Anglo-Saxon deposits 
will have to be excavated with more care and better super- 
vision if the sequence and associations of our national antiquities 
are ever to be determined with the accuracy now demanded in 
archaeological investigations. 

Mr. Leeds said the exhibits comprised some remarkable 
specimens, the silver quoit-brooch being particularly rare. The 
suggested connexion with Italy was interesting in relation 
to Sir Martin Conway’s recent paper. There had been some 
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discussion as to a centre of distribution for the beads. The 
inlaid specimens might be matched on the Rhine, but Italy was 
probably their place of origin. Even a fragment of a horned 
beaker was welcome from Islip, and the type survived even into 
Viking times in Scandinavia. What interested him most was 
the qucHtion of cremation in Kent ; and he was satisfied that 
the practice existed on a fairly extensive scale at least in one 
area, which influenced adjoining districts. The chief example 
was at N()rthfl(‘et, in the north-west of the county; and his 
view was that settlements yielding long brooches were not 
Jutisli, l)ut earlier Anglian or Saxon, which contiinied after the 
east of Kent had passed into Jutish hands. Kentish cremations 
were therefore not necessarily very early. A grave had been 
found near Maidstone containing a cremated Imrial with a fairly 
late Homan vase, and the same cemetery yielded a little brooch 
of the Norwegian type referred to in the paper. That was a 
possible clue to their original home, and it should be observed 
that there was always a slight difference between English 
brooches and those from Denmark and Slesvig-Holstein. 

Mr. Dale referred to the geological pi-oblems involved. 
Implementiferous gravels were found all over the district, and 
he agreed that their presence could not be explained by river- 
action which could never have been considerable. The denu- 
dation of the W ealden anticline would have brought the debris 
of the lower tertiaries down the slopes of the North and South 
Downs ; and Sir William Ramsay’s view, though requiring a 
vast period of activity, had been accepted by leading geologists 
including LyelL Could all the gravel of the area in question 
be the insoluble residuum of the capping of the chalk dome ? 
There were similar conditions at Sandown in the Isle of Wight, 
but the theory threw back palaeolithic man to a very remote 
date. He detected more than one type and period in the 
specimens exhibited. 

The CnAiiiMAK said the meeting had listened to an interesting 
exposition of an unusual series of antiquities, and would re- 
cognize the kindness of Mr. Stopford Sackville and Capt. 
Moysey in exhibiting them. Geological enthusiasm had led the 
captain to investigate the pit, and the Anglo-Saxon finds were 
incidental. He was sure that no one concerned would regret 
that they had been submitted to the British Museum for exami- 
nation, and would eventually pass into that collection on the 
payment of out-of-pocket expenses. In his opinion Anglo-Saxon 
and Early British antiquities had artistic claims of no mean 
-order, and were more trustworthy as historical material than 
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ftuv ciocuniGiits, wiiicli were bound to rofloct tbc niind ftiid pur- 
pose of the writer. He agreed that an Italian origin for the 
beads and horned beaker was not out of the (lue.stion, aiul 
nothing was in the early days inoi’C j)ersistent than an estab- 
lished trade-route. Venice was a famous centre for the produc- 
tion of beads, particular types being sent to particular parts of 
the world to satisfy local tastes. In the British Museum was 
a goblet of crystalline glass from Olbia in South Russia with 
similar ‘tears’ attached to the body, dating perhaps about 
200 it.c., which might well have served us a prototype for the 
Anglo-Saxon series. 

Reoix.vu) a. Smith, E.s(i„ read the following paper on Iri.sli 
serpentine latcliets : 

It is by this time a commonplace that the fell value of anti- 
quities can only be derived from a study of them in groups, 
within which a logical order has been or should eventually ne 
discovered* An isolated specimen may be attractive* as a 
curiosity, but its meaning and importance are only revealed by 
comparing it with others of its class and by fixing its place in 
a sequence based on scientific principles. Whether a typological 
or evolutionary succession can also be regarded as chronological 
must depend on circumstances ; but a nexus of some kind is 
essential, and the interdependence of form and period will in 
the majority of cases become a matter of demonstration. 

As an example of this method I propose to discuss a group 
of bronzes that to the best of my knowledge are cojilined to 
Ireland, and may be seen in a few museums. The total number 
known to me is a modest one, but sufficient to suggest a work- 
ing hypothesis as to their origin, development, and chronology ; 
and a previous paper ^ has recorded a pai'allel series with a 
somewhat different distribution but apparently the same begin- 
nings. It is possible that hand-pins and latchets are develop-’ 
meats of the same idea among two different peoples. 

Of the two finest latchets one has been published more than 
once, and the other has been illustrated quite inadequately, but 
the beauty and interest of thi.s exceptional specimen in the 
British Museum has now been brought out in Mr. Lambcrt’.s 
drawing, and a dozen others have been collected from various 
sources. 

A latchet in this particular application may be described 
ill general terms as a bronze pin bent in the form of S with its 
pointed end continuing in a curve approaching a C, and with 
a head consisting of a fiat disc, sometimes oniaraented. Some 

^ Proceedings^ xx, 844 ; cf. Opusmla archaeologicci Oman Montelio dimta 
1913), p. 281. 
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still retain, on the loops of the S, spirals of wire, and probably 
all had these additions originally. In nearly every case the front 
can be identified, and it may be noticed that the curve of the 
pill in these cases always staits from the disc in the same direc- 
tion, the S being never reversed.^ 

The names assigned to them in the past are confessedly pro- 
visional, but laiclwt^ with or without serpentine^ may stand, and 
was CoL Wood-Martin’s choice. Sir William Wilde in his 
(‘atalogue of the Royal Irish Academy’s collection called them 
spectaclc-ln'oochcs^ but (as shown below) this was based on a false 
reconstruction, and has no more authority or justification than 
Vallancoy’s crotal or cymbal^ as the first find was described in 
1783. In Gough’s edition of Camden, iii, 477, they are called 
musical instruments of the ancient Irish, the brass wire round 
the shanks jingling when the plates were struck with the 
fingers’ like the Etruscan crotahe^ and Dr. Ball quotes a 
traveller who had seen similar objects used in Persia as castanets 
for keeping time.**^ Our late Fellow Mr. Romilly Allen had no 
rival theory of his own, ^ unless indeed they belonged to feminine 
headgear or were jingling pendants for horse harness’ — an 
explanation of mysterious antiquities that is vei’y seldom 
correct. 

The dictionary definition of latchet is a loop, narrow strij), 
or thong to fasten a shoe, and the word is really the diminutive 
of lace, the first t being intrusive. Though applied to the 
dress and not to the shoe, these bronzes no doubt answered 
a similar purpose ; and as the name has been in use for half a 
century it is unnecessai’y to suggest another. 

The originals of figs. 5-15 may be classed as Irish latchets, 
but the 2 )rotatypes must be sought elsewhere ; and in order to 
})reserve a logical sequence the earlier stages are given in 
tigs. 1-4, all from England. In discussing these prehistoric 
sj^ecimens a distinction must be drawn between comparatively 
heavy bronze castings and the lighter examples made of bent 
wire. It is by no means certain that all the bronzes found at 
Hagbourne Hill, Berks., are contemporary, but it is at least 
possible that the ring-headed pin with shoulder dates from the 
Late Bronze Age in England. There are much larger castings 
of this form from Ireland, and fig.' 1 represents one from the hoard 
found on the site of Taunton Union workhouse in 1877.^ Three 
feet from the surface were discovered 12 palstaves (9 with loops'), 

^ The woodblock in Wilde’s Catalogue^ reproduced in the jK. L A. 
Chiistian Guide, has been reversed in the process. 

2 Proc. Boyal Irish Academy, iii (1845), 135. 

Archaeologia, xvi, 348 (British Museum) ; cf. Proceedings, xx, 34. 

^ Archaeological Journal, xxvii, 97 ; now in Taunton Castle museum. 
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a socketed celt of Irish ty})e, another with square mouth, a spear- 
head, a lance-head, two sickles, a tore, armlet, sundry rings, and 
a ring-headed pin, the last nieasuring 8*1 in. with a ring 3 in. in 
diameter (fig. 1). With the hoard wei^e parts of four similar 
pins, so that it cannot be called an accidental form ; and its 
bent stem constitutes a useful starting-point for the series unden' 
discussion. Indeed Dr, J, II, Pring, who described the hoard, 
i^onsidered the type in relation to the so-called latchets of Ire- 
land, which differ mainly in having a di.sc-hca<I. Tin? mention 
of damaged bronx:es suggests a Iioard of s<‘rap unt^al not mn’es- 



Fig, 1, BRON5SK RINf^-inSADHD 
PIN, TAUNTOK. 



Fig. 2. BHONsen puns, tUABra 

AT HAXI^MKRSMfTH (^). 




sarily contemporary ; but there can be little hesitation in assign- 
ing the deposit to the last stfige of the Bronze Age in Britain. 
Several ring-headed pins with straight stems have been found in 
the British Isles, but need not be discussed here, though they 
seem to be of native origin, and no doubt connected with the 
form here figured. 

Wire specimens are slighter, and fig. g represents primitive 
hand-pins from the Thames at Hammersmith, one (a) probably 
connected with the swan’s-neck pin common in some parts of 
Europe in the Hallstatt period. The expansion of the coil at 
the head into a ring would produce the forms h and r, which are 
nothing but lighter examples of the Bronze Age form (fig. 1). 
Corroboration of the date of this stage seems to be given by two 
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specimeiis (fig. 3) of exaggerated dimensions found by General 
Pitt-Ilivers at Mt. Caburn, Sussex, in 1878. They are of iron, 
with ring-heads of circular section and the stems fiattened out. 
The larger is 8 in. long and was found 3 ft. from the surface in 
a pit with a fragment of pottery and a glass bead ; the other, 
measuring 3| in. in length and -lin. in diameter, came from the 
bottom of a pit, with a typical pottery fragment and a bone 
weaving comb, also of Late Celtic character. 

If an ohjc(’tion he raised that the Sussex finds are not latchets 



but primitive latch-keys of tlie sickle-type ^ frequently found on 
early British sites, better evidence can be quoted from Glaston- 
bury Lake-village in the shape of an S-shaped wire, with a loop 
in another plane in the middle (fig. 4). The date of this is first 
century e. or earlier, and if the wire was more for ornament 
than use, like the Irish latchets, the central loop may have 
been passed through coarse- woven cloth as were the loose spiral 
coils to be noticed later. The illustration is copied from the 
Glastonhury Lake-village^ vol. i, pi. XLII (E 108 on p. ^39), and 
the dimensions of the original are £ in. by 1 in. It is of circular 

^ Archaeologiay xlvi, pi. xxiv, figs. 16, 17. 

^ They are included as such in Gen. Pitt-llivers’s volume, Frimiiwe Locks 
M.nd Keys (1883), pi. iv, figs. 40 b, 41 b ; see p. 1 2. 
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section (diam* one-sixteenth of an inch), with an eyelet at one 
end and a point at the otlier, and was found in the peat during 
1896. At this point there is a parting of the ways. In Britain 
the plane of the ring-head is tuz'ned at right angles to that of 
the stem and shoulder, like a modern bi’eastpin, whereas in 
Ireland the pin remains in one plane, but the ring-head i.s filled 
and becomes a disc. 

If, as seems likely, the above example's indicate the origin of 
the Irish serpentine latchet, it is clear tiuit the latter do tioi date 
before the Christian era, and some interval must be allowed for 
the solidification of tize head. The iilustrations will render 
minute description unnecessary, but it is desimbh' to idmitify 
all existixig specimens, and the essential details of each specimen 
are given below, some having been piilfiished more than once* 
The following appear to form an early group : 




Fig. 5. Locality unknown, but probably Ireland. Possibly the specimen 
figured in Ukter Jounial of Archaimlogti ^ ix (1861-2), pi. ii, fig. 11? p. 274. 
Brit. Mus. L. 2*8 in. 

Fig. 0. Possibly found near Newry, but hardly with figs. 12 and 18 and 
two in the British Museum. Ulster Joum, Arch.^ lx (1861-2), ph ii, fig.5, 
p. 274. Belfast Mus. L. 3 in. 

Fig. 7. Found in Ireland. Loose wire coil on stem for attachment to 
cloth. Ulster Joum. Arch. , ix (1861-2), pL ii, fig. 4, p. 274 ; and ix (1008), 
p. 164, fig. 1. Dublin Mus. (Wilde’s Cat, p. 500, fig. 496, no. 493). 
L. 34 in. 


Fig. 8. Found on Col. Pallisser s demesne, co. Kildare, Ulster Joum* 
Arch,, ix (1861-2), pi. ii, fig. 3, p. 274 ; and ix (1903), p. 1(54, fig. 2. 
Dublin Mus. (Wilde’s Cat, p. 590, fig. 495, no. 490). L. 4*5 in. 


Fig. 0. Probably found in Ireland. Ulster Joum, Arch., ix (1903), 
p. 164, fig. 3. Dublin Mus. (Wilde’s Oat,^ p. 590, no. 491). L. 4*9 in. 

Fig. 10. Found in the Shannon at Athlone, 1849, With two wire coils 
for attachment, and stem flattened below. Ulster Jouru. Arcky ix (1861-2),, 
pi. i, fig. 1, p. 271. Brit. Mus. 1854, from Cooke Collection. L. 6*9 in* 
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All no doubt originally had wire coils on the stem, and it is 
remarkable that so many of these coils have survived. In loosely 
woven cloth like Irish frieze even a bent pin could not long 
remain in place, and a writer in the Ulster Journal for 1861-2, 




Fig. , BRONZE BATCriET^ <V. KIZiDARK (§). 



Fig. 9. BRONZE LATCHET, IRELAND (§). 


quoted above, acutely pointed out (p. 273, pL i, fig. 1) how the 
pointed end of the coil could be passed through the cloth and 
turned like a corkscrew till a secure hold was obtained for what 
had now become a mere ornament.^ Two such coils would keep 

^ This explanation is confirmed by the presence of a wire coil on a 
penannular brooch (Jl.I. A. Chmtian Guide ^ fig. 27, see p. 23) of about 
A. D, 550. 
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the latchet securely attached to tlie dress, but that accidents 
happened with a single coil is suggested by the substitution of 
a disc or flattening for the pointed end, in order to prevent the 
latchet slipping through the coil. 

The later series had another an-augenient, but before describ- 
ing the finest examples it is necessary to add a few woi'ds alxmt 
fig. 10 which re{)roscnts several .s[)eciincns, now scattered bid. 
illustrated in Camden’s /fri/tM/iraia (Gough, vol. iii, pi. XXXIV, 
fig. 1) ; E. Ledwich’s AntiquUk-n (1st edition, pi. XVIII, p. Mii ; 
2nd edition, pi. XXIV, fig. (i) ; Vallancey’s ChllcManea de relmn 
Hihernkis, iv, 44, pi. VII, fig. 1 ; (Uxter Joiirn. Arch., ix 



Fig*. 10. BIIONZK IVATOnKT WITH (JOILs^ IlIVBtt .SHANNON AT ATHr.ONE (|). 


(1861-'£), pL II, %. 1, p, 374 ; and ix (1903), p. 161, %s* 1-3. 
Six like %. 10 were found in digging up part of tlie park of 
Slane Castle, co. Meath, the seat of the Rt. Hon. William 
Conyngham in 1779. Some are in the University Museum at 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Dr. Robert Ball’s paper of 1845 in Proc. R, Irhh Jcad.j iii, 
135, reviews the available literature and condemns the recon- 
struction illustrated by lAadwich and Gough, The type should 
have only one disc, the specimen in question being really made 
up of two, joined by a copper rivet apparently of recent date. 
On the other hand, he quotes Mr. Petrie to the eiffect that of 
the six specimens found at Slane he had seen three which were 
certainly double, though he would not undertake to say that they 
had not been compounded, as that in the University Museum 
evidently was. According to Colonel Wood-Martin the two 
discs of several reconstructed specimens do not raatch.^ 

^ Ulster Joum, of Arch,, ix (1903), 160. 
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In an article signed H, in Ulster Journal of Archaeology, ix 
(1861-2)5 p. 272, it ivS, however, definitely stated that the double 
specimen had not been recently riveted. A number of ring- 
headed pins with shoukhn' and several latchets are illustrated on 
two plates, but no mention is made of their localities, with one 
fortunate exception in the case of tlie enamelled specimen 
(fig. 15) in the British Museum, which is positively (but wrongly) 
asserted to be covered with vitreous enamel on both faces. The 
design on the disc is ignored in his illustration, but the writer 
realized the fact that the type is confined to Ireland. 

Tli(‘ transition from fig. 10 to fig. 11 would l)e easily made 
when it was recognized that a better metliod of securing the 
latchot was by expanding the middle instead of the end of the 
stem, in oi'der to keep the two wire coils apart and in their 



proper places.^ The following show the application of this 
principle : 

Eig. 11. Found iu 1880 at Portoni, Lough Erne, parish of Kossorry, 
near Euniskillen, co, Fermanagh. Ulster Journ. Arah,, ii, 62 ; ix (1903), 
p. 1G6, lig. 4. Belfast Mus. from tlio Robert Day Collection (Sotheby’s 
Sale Cat., 19tU May 1913, pL xiii, lot 389). L. 6 in. 

Figs. 12 and 13. Found near Newry. Star pattern once enamelled. 
Belfast Mus. L. 3 in. and 2*8 in. 

Two others, evidently from the same find, are iu Brit. Mus. from Robert 
Day Collection, 1913, T. 3*2 in., figured iu Uktar Jouriu Arch.y ix (1903), 
165, fig. 2 ; and L, 2-8 in., figured in Proceedings, xxii, 79, fig. 14; and 
Ulster Joum, Arch,, ix (1903), 165, fig. 1. 

Our late Fellow Mr. Romilly Allen published the best speci- 
men known, which is in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy ; 
and his detailed description may be quoted, as Wilde’s catalogue 
treats it in a summary fashion. 

^ The object is peculiar in shape and consists of a flat disc of 

^ Col. Wood-Martin noticed in some cases that the loops of the pin 
were worn smooth by friction with these coils, 
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bronze, with an S-shaped hook attached to one side of it* The 
disc and the expanded part of the hook in the middle of the S 
are ornamented with spii'al-work similar to that which occurs in 
the eaidy Wsh illuminated MSS. The long flattened tail of the 
hook has a che(]uer~w()rk pattern upon it, made up of square's 
divided, into eight triangles, and alternately shaded ami left 
plain.’ Wilde states there are four of these in the Acad(nny*’s 
innseuin, one having a spiral coil of wire round it; and he 
thought they might be dress-fasteners. 

In 1908 {Proc,evdings^ xxii, 78) attention was drawn to the 
similarity between the patterns of flgs. and 13 and of some 




llg. 33, BEoxzn LATciityr, kewav (|). 


enamelled bowl-escutcheons found at Dover ; and the suggestion 
was made that some of the latchets dated from the sixth and 
seventh centuries. If, as seems to be the case, these geometrical 
patterns are earlier than the intricate and eccentric scrollwork 
of the specimen next to be described, this dating is confirmed, 
and the progress made in the evolution of the latchet during five 
01 six centuries can now be estimated. The climax is reached in 
the eighth century, and the latchet does not seem to occur later. 


14. Presumably found in Ireland. Enamelled. Jourru 

^ Meliquarp 

and Illmtmted ArchmologiH, vii (1901), 56. J. R. Allen, CmU AH in 
Fagan and Ohnstian Times, opp. p. 48. E,LA, Christian Guide, 23,%. 14 
(reversed). Arch Oamb,, iv (1849), 10. Dublin Mus. (R J. A. ColieSion, 
WMe s Gat, p, 566, dg 471 reversed, no, 492). L. 5} in. 
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There is an obvious connexion betveeen the decoration of this 
latchet with much in illuminated MSS. of the Irish school, 
which were at their best in the eighth century. The absence of 
any animal motive on the latchet suggests an early date in the 
century, and parallels for all the elements of the design could be 
quoted from the Lindisfarne Gospels (about 700), and later 
MSS, and metalwork. 

^ Fig. 15. Found on Castle island at Uowris, Wliigsborougli, King’s CJo. 
Fnamcdled. Poor illustration in Ulster Journ. Arch,^ ix (1801-2), pL i, 
fig. 2, p. 274, British Museum, 1854 (Cooke Collection). L, 2-9 in. 



Fig. 14. ExVAMELLED BEONZE EATCHET, IRELAND. 



Fig. 15. ENAMELLED BRONZE LATCHET, DOWRXS, KING’s CO. (J). 

In point of decoration this is not far removed from fig. 14, 
but in form there is an important difference. The two loops of 
the S curve have coalesced leaving only narrow oblong openings, 
no doubt for the wire coils. The flattening and compression of 
the stem have increased the space for decoration, and lattice and 
herring-bone patterns are introduced, once filled with enamel. 
There is a disc terminal, but more elaborate than that of figs. 8 
and 9; and the transverse ribbing of the stem Adhere not 
enamelled recalls several penannular brooches of earlier date 
(e.g, Archaeologia^ Ixv, pi, XX V, figs. 1, 3, 5), The peculiar 

VOL. XXX K 
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pointed ovals at the angles are seen, for example, on the back of 
the Tara brooch {Archaeologia^ Ixv, 228, fig. 3) ; and the date 
730-40 assigned to that masterpiece in Proceedings^ xxviii, 93, 
would also suit the Downs latchet, which would thus be a genera- 
tion later than the Dublin enamelled specimen. 

Though all the latchets are doubtless from Ireland, it is 
regrettable that in several cases no precise locality is recorded. 



Fig. 10. WAP OF DIsmiBUTION IN lEEUAND. 

§ denotes sei'pentine latcliets ; <f> denotes jjenannular broocdies ; 
and the figures the number of each found in various counties. 

and it is therefore possible to name only six counties in which 
they have been found — Kildare, King's, Meath, Westmeath, 
Fermanagh, and Down. As at least the finest latchets were 
apparently made and worn by the same people as the penannular 
brooches, the opportunity is taken of showing the distribution 
of both groups on a sketch-map (fig. 16), the brooches being 
taken from a list of the principal specimens in Archaeohgia^ 
Ixv, £47. Imperfect as it is, this map throws some light on 
the spread of civilization in Ireland in late pagan and early 
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Cliristian times and will, it is hoped, call forth amendments and 
additions having the same end in view. 

Acknowledgement must be made in conclusion of the kind 
help afforded in the collection and illustration of specimens by 
our Fellow Mr. Ainnstrong, Keeper in the National Museum at 
Dublin ; and Mr. Arthur Deane, Curator of the Belfast Art 
Gallery and Museum. 

The CirAiiiMAN considered the paper a good example of the 
evolutionary method, and thought it an achievement to trace the 
development of the latchet through ten centuries in ten minutes. 
The Society appreciated the effort made to meet the shortage 
of time. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 


Thuusday, 7th March 1918. 

Lieut^Colonel GEORGE BABINGTON CROFT LYONS, 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows, 
no papers were read. 

The ballot opened at 8.45 pan. and closed at 9.30 p.m., 
when the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society : 
Arthur Foulkes-Roberts, Esq. 

Lelio Stampa, Esq., M.A. 

William Scoresby Routledge, Esq., M.A. 

Thomas Wilson Parry, Esq., M.D. 

Frank Stevens, Esq. 

Charles James Phillips, Esq. 

Rev. George Chatterton Richards, M.A. 

George Francis Farnham, Esq. 
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Thitesdav, 14th March 1918. 

Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., DXitt., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

Thomas Wilson Parry, Esc]., and William Seorcsby Rout- 
ledge, Esq., were admitted Fellows. 

The Peesident drew attention to a proposed removal by the 
War Office of the cottages occupied by the caretaker and police 
constable at Stonehenge, thus depriving the monument of ade- 
quate guardianship. 

On this he moved the following resolution : 

‘^The Society of Antiquaries have heard with concern that the 
War Office propose to demolish the two cottages near Stone- 
henge which serve as the domiciles of the caretaker aiid police 
constable charged with the safekeeping of the monument. 

^ As these are the only available cottages in the neighbour- 
hood the Society feel that such action may be fraught with 
perilous consequences, and therefore beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State far War to the urgent necessity 
for taking adequate steps to protect this national monument 
from injury or defacement 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Hercules Read and caitied 
unanimously. 

Horace Sandars, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper on Lead 
Anchors, which will be printed in Archaeohgia. 

Mr. Routledge said that a good many points raised in the 

S er required careful consideration. He spoke from the 
3r’s point of view, and thought it incredible that the large 
leaden object on exhibition had ever served as the flues (flukes) 
of an anchor, as the weak point was in the middle, where the 
strain was greatest. With the most perfect modern gear the 
anchor of the late Lord Crawford^s yacht Valhalla had lost an 
arm off Pitcairn Island. In his opinion such a form of fluke 
could never have taken the ground, but might have been an 
anchor-stock. It was clear from some of the examples shown 
on the screen that the earliest anchor consisted of two branches 
of a tree with the trunk forming the shank. The experiment in 
Tenby Bay did not prove the case, as any sufficient weight 
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would hold a boat in smooth water ; but if the lead flukes took 
the ground in the ordinary way they would bound off as soon 
as the vessel ^ snubbed \ 

Mr. H. D. Acland's nautical experience prompted him to 
remark that a ship was held nob by the anchor but by the chain 
which was paid out as required. No anchor by itself could hold 
a heavy ship. His father once found himself on a stone bench 
at Carbhage on which was a representation of a trireme with the 
anchor hanging from the bows. The carving was detached and 
was at the present time in the possession of his family. He 
referred to tlie stone anchors of the Phoenicians and mentioned 
that those in Cornwall and the Scilly Isles had two holes for the 
rope to prevent chafing. 

Fleet Sujigeon WEiaji'n^iAN pointed out that the arms of an 
anchor were curved to enable it to be got out of the ground, but 
there were no signs of such an arrangement in the present case. 
One of the examples shown, and described as an inaccurate 
representation, was a patent anchor on a different system. 

Sir Hehcules Read thought it remarkable that in the con- 
temporary series shown there was not a single example like the 
lead specimen exhibited. All were of the curved pattern, and 
he was bound to defer to Mr. Routledgels opinion, which was 
based on actual experience. 

Mr. Quaebell thought that, in spite of its great weight 
(over 1 cwt.), the lead specimen might have been the stock of 
an anchor. He expressed the wish that more might be ascer- 
tained as to the cargo of the ancient wreck on the North African 
coast. 

The PuEsiDENT remarked that nautical experts disagreed on 
the main point. The Society was in any case indebted to Mr. 
Sandars for bringing together a large amount of solid material 
bearing on the history of the anchor. As was the case with 
most Greek ‘inventions’, it was now proved that the device 
existed 1,000 years earlier. 

Mr. Sandaes replied that the exhibit had been declared to 
be the arms of an anchor by sailors who were also archaeo- 
Ibgists. On the other theory the anchor would have been 
unmanageable in the ancient world, as the stock was much too 
heavy. The Tenby Bay experiment had been conducted in the 
presence of an expert yachtsman, who declared that the boat 
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would have dragged anything else. Ancient stone anchors were 
of the same shape but were he thought less interesting than the 
leaden specimens. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this coinmunication. 


TmiiivSnAY, ^Ist March 191H. 

Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., FJl.S., 
President, in the Chair* 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Author : — The execution of criminals in Cheshire. By R. Stmvart- 
Brown, F.S.A. 8yo. Chester, 1917. 

From the Author, T. Wilson Parry, Esq., M.D., F.S.A, 

1, Tlic art of trephining amon^ prehistoric^ and primitive peoples. 

8vo. London, 191(>. 

2. Prehistoric man and his early efforts to eoinhat disease. 8vo. 

London, 1914, 

From the Author, M. Heron cle Viilefosse, lion. F.S.A. 

1. Deux amiilettes trouvdes k Carthage. Bvo. Paris, 1917* 

2. fine inscription peinte siir im vase romain rlecouvert a Beauvais. 

8vo. Paris, 1917* 

8. Statue cuirasse'e trouvee a Chercliel (Algerie). 8vo. Paris, 1917. 

From the Author:— The metallurgy of the non-ferrous metals. By 
William Gowland, F.R.S., F.S.A. Bvo. Londo!i, 1918* 

The Rev. H. F, Westlake, F.S.A., read a paper on West- 
minster Abbey, the Old Lady Chapel and its relation to the 
Romanesque and Gothic churches. 

Mr* Westlake’s paper will be printed in Archacohgia, 

The Archdeacon of Westminster desired to draw attention 
to the part which the chapel played in the ordinary life of the 
Abbey. The system of management was by watertight com- 
partments, and the chapel was controlled by a Warden, who in 
the course of its history received certain endowments in the way 
of houses and rents. The returns made by several Wardens 
were still in existence and carefully preserved, the muniments 
running from no. 23179 to no. 23817, and dating between 1298 
and the dissolution in 1586-7, The names and dates could be 
given of no less than seventy-five Wardens of the Lady Chapel 
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There was no mention of any repairs to the fabric after the 
fire at the adjoining palace in 1298, and the presumption was 
that the chapel escaped injury. The largest item of expenditure 
was for the lighting the chapel. 

Sir WnjJAM Hope thought the question raised in the paper was 
oxlrenicly important. The Lady Chapel was an early example : 
most of such chapels belonged to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries and some had no right to the name. One of the earliest 
records of an eastern Lady Chapel was in connexion with Dur- 
ham. Owing to the occurrence of ilssurcs it was taken down, 
ami built as a Galilee at the west end. Next to that in date 
came the extension at Winchester, to enclose the shrine of St. 
Swithun, and that was followed by Westminster, to which it 
was difficult to find a pai’allel as the church did not then end in 
an ambulatory. The relative positions of the thirteenth-century 
chapel and the end of the Confessor^s church had been correctly 
shown on the screen, and the problem was how they were 
connected. The translation of St. Edward's body in 1163 bore 
on that point. It was then moved from before the high altar 
to a new shrine, which from analogy should have been behind 
the high altar. That did not clear up the difficulty, but an 
extension of the building in 1163 would fill the gap. There 
were very few parallel cases, but at St. David's there was a space 
between the presbytery and the Lady Chapel, and in similar 
circumstances the aisles might have been extended eastward at 
Westminster. Did the work of 1163 represent an ambulatory ? 
Such a curved walk might have been carried round as Mr. 
Micklethwaite had suggested. The Lady Chapel was apparently 
two-storied, and the chapel above the vault was an interesting 
feature. 

The Secrctaey thought the subject had been well treated. 
On the theory propounded, the old Lady Chapel would have been 
extremely long, and did not fit very conveniently into the east end 
of the Confessor’s church, as laid down by Dean Robinson and 
others. But such extensions were usually conditioned by the 
dimensions of buildings existing at the time. At the transla- 
tion of 1163 the Confessox'’s body could only have been put in 
the apse behind the high altar. At Westminster there might 
have been some unrecorded extension between 1163 and 1220. 
As to Master Henry, it should be remembered that there was 
a place named Raynes in Essex, and he had come across a master- 
builder of that name at Waltham Cross in 1292. Mr. Lethaby’s 
book on the King’s masons showed that the office continued 
from father to son, and the occurrence of a mason of the name 
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of Raynes made the existence of another mason of that name 
quite possible. Further research among the documents might 
reveal the position of the chapels of St, Adrian and St. Michael, 

The Pjiksidknt, in expressing the Societyls thanks to the 
author, remarked on the extremely interesting commentaries 
made on the paper. 

Rev. H. F, Westlake replied that the mysterious Henry of 
Rheims seemed to answer all the conditions. Mr, Lcthaby hail 
traced his history from apprentice to master mason ; he camt* 
into view in 1^43 and disappeared at an appropriate date, but 
nothing was known of his earlier career. His son Hugh was not 
a mason and could not have succeeded him, as it was known 
he was followed by John of trloucester. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this eomnnmication. 


TnuasDAY, llth April 1918. 

WILLIAM PAGE, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From H. H. Cotterell, Fsq. Notes mi Irish pewterers. By IL A. 
Cotterell and M. 8. D. vTestropp. 4to. Dublin, 1917. 

From the Author, H. St. Geox'ge Gray, Esq. 

1. Leaden coffin found at Gann, near Shafteshury. 8vo. Dorchester, 

1917. 

2, A guide to the Arthur Hull Collection, Chard (exhibited at 

Taunton Castle). 8vo. Taunton, 1918, 

Notice was given of the Anniversary Meeting to be held on 
Monday, 23rd April (St, George’s Day), at 2 p.m. 

Frank Stevens, Esq., and Lelio Stampa, Esq., were admitted 
Fellows, 

Sir William St. John Hope, Litt.D., D.C.L., read a paper 
on the plan and arrangement of the first cathedral church of 
Canterbury, as follows : 
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While putting together lately some notes on the earliest 
monastic buildings in this country, I found it useful to review 
what had been printed on the subject by Professor Willis and 
■other writers during the last sixty years. Such a review could 
not fail to be profitable, firstly in recalling how much we owe 
to the antiquaries of the past, and secondly in revealing cases 
where further information that has come to light since they 
wrote al)out them makes it advisable to reinvestigate, and 
peidiaps revise, their story of the buildings. Of these cases, 
a notable example seems to be that of our oldest minster, 
the archiepiscojial and metropolitical cburdi of Christ at Canter- 
bury. 

Although this famous church has been rebuilt more than 
once, and nothing of the earliest structure can now be seen 
above ground, there has fortunately come down to us a detailed 
account of its plan and arrangements; au account that has 
been dealt with at length by Professor Willis in the admirable 
treatise published by him in 1845.^ 

The historian Baeda, who wrote during the second quarter 
of the eighth century, notes concerning Canterbury that 

Austin received tlie episcopal seat in that city he recovered in 
it, upheld by the royal help, a church which lie had learned had been 
, built tlicre by tlie ancient work of the faitliful Homans ; and he hallowed 
it in the name of the Holy Saviour our (Jod and Lord Jesus Christ; 
and in the same place he established a dwelling for liimself and his 
successors. 

This was in the year 602, and it is to be inferred from Baeda'^s 
account that the building had been desecrated for some time 
before its recovery and reconsecration by archbishop Austin. 

The church seems to have continued in existence until its 
destruction by fire in 1067, but the only I'ecorded intermediate 
alteration to it is that of the I'aising of its walls and its new 
i*oofing by archbishop Odo (940-960). 

A description of the lamentable Inirning of the church has 
been left by Eadmer the precentor, who was at the time a boy 
in the monastic school, and early iu the twelfth century he 
also wrote the following account of the building as he re- 
membered it : ^ 

In those days the same venerable Odo had translated the body of 
blessed Wilfrid bishop of the Yoi’k folk [which he had] removed from 
llipoii to Caiiterhury, and had worthily placed it in a loftier receptacle, 
as he himself writes ; that is, in the high altar, ivhicli was built of 

^ R. ^Yillis, The Architectural History of Cavterhmy Cathedral^ London, 
1845. 

^ I am indebted to Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson for the revision of this 
translation. 
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rongli stones and nioidar, cdose to the wall in the eafiterii part of the 
presbytery. For this very elmrtdi (and if tliis be said superfluousiy, 
I pray that it may be received patiently), as Bae<la testities in historte>, 
had been built by the work of the Homans, and to a C’ertain extent 
decently arranged after the pattenm of the church of the idessed princi* 
of the apostles Kder, in which his most sa<Ted reli(s are honoured with 
tlie veneration of the whole world. 

Furthermore, another altar, set at a (‘onvenieiit distance in front of 
the aforesaid altar, was dedicated in honour of our lanal Jesus (’hrisi, 
u’hereat tlie divine mysteries were (udehrated daily. Ami in this altar 
blessed j:Klfegohad solemnly deposibul, with many relics of otlier saints, 
the head of Swithun, wliich he himself had hrouglit with him when 
translated from the bishopric, of ^V^n(‘hester to th<‘ archhishopric of 
€antcrh\iry [in lOOd]. 

To these altars there was an ascent of some steps fr(»in tin* rjttire of 
the singers. Beneath, was a certain crypt, such us the Htuiians call 
a coiifimiOy formed after the likeness of the voufvmo of St. Peter [at 
Rome] ; the vault wliereof was raised so high that the parts afanu* 
could not be reached sa,ve by many steps. Within, this [crypt] had to 
the east an altar, whi(*h contained in it, as of old time was averred, the 
head of blessed Fursey. Moreover a passage, that upon its western 
edge the (uirvature of tlie same crypt hounded, extemfed ns fai' as the 
resting-place of blessed Dunsfcan, which was separated from the crypt 
itself ’by strong masojiry. For that same holy father lay buried in 
a great depth of eai'th before the aforesaid steps, with a large and lofty 
tomb in fashion of a pyramid Imilt over him, having at the saint’s head 
the morrow-mass altar. Thence towards the west tlie quire of tlie 
singers {}hmllentium) extended into the body (anlam) of the ehurch, 
shut oft' by a seemly enclosure from the resort of tlie crowd. 

’‘riieu about the middle of the length of the same body there were two 
towers standing up above {nlim) the aisles of the church. The om* of 
these which was on the soutli had in its middle an altar derlicattMl in 
honour of blessed Gregory tlie pope, and in its side the cliief doorway 
of the church which (was) of old and is even to this davcalltMl Bnthdure 
by the English. . . . Opposite to this tower and on the north was the 
other toiver built in lionoiir of St. Martin, luiving on ewery side cloisters 
in which the monks went about. And as the first tenrer was devoted t<» 
legal contentions and judgments of this world, so in the second the 
younger brethren were instructed in saying the offices of the church by 
day and night according to the variations of the seasons, 

The [west] end of the church was adorned by tlie chaped of tin* 
Idessed mother of God Mary, to the which, such wag its construction, 
the approach was by steps only. Ju the. eastern part thereof was an 
altar hallowed in veneration of the same Lady, ami enclosed in it the 
head of the blessed virgin Austroberta was had in honour. When 
a priest celebrated the divine mysteries at this altar lie had his face 
tiiriied eastwards towards the people who stood [in the nav'e] below. 
IFliile behind him to the west was the episcopal seat built with decent 
u-orkmanship of large stones and mortar, and this was at a good 
distance from the Lord’s table, inasmuch as it was quite in contact 
with tlie wall of the church which embraced the whole cliapel. 

And this was the plan of the church of Canterbury. 

Interpretations of Eadmer’s description have already exercised 
the minds of men, and an ingenious plan based*^ upon the 
features he mentions was first put forth by Professor *Wil]k ho far 
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back as 1845 (fig. 1). This has been accepted generally, though 
small modifications have been suggested in turn by ]\Ir. G. G. 
Scott ^ and Professor Baldwin Brown it was also accepted 
by Mr. Micklethvvaite in his valuable paper on Saxon churcli 
building.'^ Since, however, Professor Willis published his con- 
jectural plan, several important discoveries have made necesKary 
a complete revision of former views about our pre-conquest 
buildings, and the possible plan of the first cathedral church 
of Canterbmy may well be reconsidered, 

I'irst as regards the reputed Roman origin of the building. 

In 1892 there were uncovered on the site of the Roman town 
of Callem at Silchester certain foundations whicli the writer 
was the first to claim as those of a church, a claim now generally 
admitted. The building which they represented was (|uite small, 
but complete in itself, and consisted of a middle porti{)n or nave 
with an apse to the %s)est^ and aisles ending in square porches 
flanking the apse. The place of the altar that stood in tlie 
apse was mai'ked by a square panel of fine mosaic set in the 
eoai'ser tessellation of the rest of the floor, which was of one 
level throughout. Across the width of the east front \vas 
a narthex or portico, also paved with coarse red tessellation. 
It should be noted that the worn (Jondition of the floor on tlie 
east side of the mosaic panel, in marked contrast to the sharp 
and unworn tesserae in the apse, proved beyond all question 
that the priest when celebrating always faced west.** 

^ Mr. Scott’s suggested plan of the Canterbury church (fig. 2) 
differs from Professor Willis’s in many respects. Willis makes 
no attempt to show any difference of date or work, but Scott 
divides his plan into two sections: one i^epresenting what he 
deems to have been the Roman portion of the building; the 
other the addition made by Austin when he restored the church 
to use. He also places the towers farther east than Willis, for 
reasons which he thus sets forth : 

Hie position of tlie towers described by Eadmer is so peculiar that 
I am inclined to tbink that they belong to the early Roman building 
and stood at its eastern end, flanking possibly a portico or atrium. If 
this he so, Professor Willis, in his plan, has placed the towers some- 
what too far towards the west. Eadmer merely states that the towers 
stood about the middle of the length of the nave {suh medio longitudmim 
aulae ipsius). 


^ George Gilbert Scott, An Essay on the History of English Church 
Architecture (London, 1881), pL ix. 

no ^ Brown, The Arts in Early England (London, 1803), ii, 

The Archaeolofiral Journal^ liii, 293-351. 

^ See the plan in Archaeologia^ liii, 5G4. 




Fig. 2. MR, O. G . SCOTT S SUGGESTED PX,AN OP THE SAXON CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF CANTERBURY. 
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Mr. Scott likewise in another passage has this remark : 

Both the position of these towers^ and tlie combination of a tower 
and an apse, is most luiusual, and while cold reasoning* forced me to 
admit that the professor was right, imagination somewhat labelled, 
I niiist confess, against the admission of an arrangement wliicli, if it 
ever existed, must have been, as far as was known, nni(ine.^ 

It may be noted in passing that Eadnmr plainly states that 
the altar of St. Gregory in the south tower was hi medio 
in the middle of it, whereas Prof, Willis sliows it in an apse 
to the east for which he has no anthority. "Jlie altar miglife 
possibly, however, have stood against the east wall 

Mr. Scott thus sums up his views about the Canterbury church: 

I suppose therefore that 'Ivhat Augustine found was an aisled basilica, 
without transepts, with its apse towards tlie west in the nsnal manner, 
and with a portico flanked hy towers at the east end, ^Ve may imagine 
him to have wished to enlarge the clmrcli while restoring it, ajnl also to 
provide a moi’e ample choir : the old church, like many of the early 
basilicas, possessing, possibly, none. This he effected by removing tbc 
eastern entrance; and, extending tlie church in that direction, he 
added an apse witli an altar for the monks, which, as time went on, 
became at last the high-altar of tlie church. The andiiepiscopal throne 
continued to stand, or ^vas then re-erected, in its primitive position, in 
the w^estern apse. The formation of a porch under a southern tower 
was thus a sort of ti’adition of tbc original purjiose of tliis tower as 
part of the atrium. 

Mr. Scott continues ; 

Whether this be in truth the history of the (‘Imrch described hy 
Eadmer, cannot tell, but that it is the liistory of the invention of 
the double apsidal plan, there is, I think, little doubt.® 

As regards the two apses at Canterbury some people will 
probably agree with Mr. Scott, but it must not be overlooked 
that the minster of the abbey at Abingdon, founded by Heane 
in 675, is recorded to have been 120 ft long and j^oimd l)oth 
at the west end and the east end. The prior mention here of 
the western apse suggests that it was the more important one. 

In connexion with the eastward extension of the Canterbury 
church there are one or two further points that must be 
considered, 

Mr. Scott has drawn attention in another passage to certain 
resemblances between the eastern arrangement of the early 
church still existing at Brixworth and Eadmeris description 
of the Canterbmry building ; also to features which both have 
in common with the interesting sketch-plan of the monastic 
church of St. Gall in Switzerland. 

The Brixworth church is known to have been founded before 
690 as a dependency of Medeshamstede(now called Peterborough) 
{%. 3), When complete it had a deep eastern apse encirded 
1 Op, at 102. 2 Op. at 39. 



KE-STOREn PXvA^’ OF BRIXWORTII CrU’RCnj NOKTfJAXr?^. 
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by an external crypt-like ambulatory, which was vaulted, a 
square division for the quire in front of the apse, and a nave 
with clerestory and north and south aisles. In the ambulatory 
are two recesses tliat have been claimed as arcosoUa^ but are 
more likely the places of windows. The aisles were perhaps 
divided into ^porches’, and betAvceii nave and quire was a tall 
triple arch or screen of three arches. At the east end n^as 
a square porch with a chamber over, carried up later as a tow'cr 
with a circular turret of access to its several floors. This porch 
originally had open arches on the three outer faces, communi- 
cating north and south with two-storied chambers or porches 
flush with the aisles. Mr. Micklcthwaite thought that there 
was an atrium or forecourt west of the clmrcli as well as a 
baptistery west of the tower, hub there is no definite evidence 
of either feature. North and south of the quire wei*e entrances 
into porches east of the aisles, and although there is no crypt 
within the apse it is difficult not to believe that one was 
intended, if not actually begun, as a breach from the ambu- 
latory in its east front (now blocked) suggests. 

Before passing on to the abbey church of St. Gall something 
must be said about another English building that has affinities 
with Brixworth. This is the parish church of Wing, near 
Leighton Buzzard in Bucks. It is not so large as Brixworth, but 
relatively quite as perfect (fig. 4). It consists of a long polygonal 
chancel with a crypt under it, and a nave and aisles now of four 
hays, with a clerestory with later windows. The south aisle 
was i^ebuilt, not quite on the old lines, in the fourteenth century, 
and whatever stood at the west end was replaced in the fifteenth 
century by a tower with large buttresses, two of which, with 
windows beyond, form practic^ly a new west wall. This fifteenth- 
century ivork perhaps replaced a series of porches and a western 
entrance like those at Brixworth, especially since the north 
doorway of the church is also fifteenth century. The crypt 
beneath the apse was re-opened, after being closed for many years, 
by Mr, G, G. Scott, \vho describes it ^ as consisting of ^ a central 
chamber or confession forming an irregular polygon some twelve 
feet by eight feet. Enclosing this is a passage way, or polyan- 
driuTTin opening into the confessio upon three sides, namely 
by archways’ [north and south] ‘and by a window-light aperture’ 
[on the east . The polyandrium is continued westward by 
passages whicn extend sufficiently far to return north and south 
to entrances at the ends of the aisles above. In the west end 
of the confessio is a blocked opening that formerly communi- 
cated with the nave of the church. Mr. Scott omits to mention 
that opposite each archway from the polymdrmm is a wide 

^ Op. dt 190. 
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opening through the apse wall, and he does not describe two 
other points of some importance. The first of these was noted 
by myself when I visited Wing with my old friend Mickle- 


s 

n 



thwaite, over twenty years ago, namely, that all the vaulting 
and inner walling of the crypt has been built within an older 
crypt that still retains its plastered walls, how much older it is 
difficult to say. The other feature is an original doorway, now 
blocked and only visible outside, in the east wall of the north 

VOL. XXX L 
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aisle, quite close to the apse. It looks therefore very much as 
if the original arrangement at Wing was to include an external 
ambulatory like Brixworth, entered by doors and steps from the 
ends of the aisles, but with openings north, east, and south 
into a crypt within the apse. But the proposed ambulatory 
does not seem to have been proceeded with, and the existing 
confessio and its surrounding passage were both built within the 
crypt. Mr. Micklethwaite tlionght that the ai'ches in the apse 
wall opened into arcosolia now" gone ; hut he does not refer 
to the hlocked door in the aisle, thougli he shows it in his plan. 
This may, however, have had some other use thau opcanng into 
a supposed ambulatory. There is one point on which both 
Scott and Micklethwaite agree, that Wing ehnr<‘h is in all 
probability a building of the seventh century, and this it may 
\vell be by reason of its plan. 

The sketch-plan for the monastex'y of St. Gall in Swit'/erland, 
sent by an unknown friend to abbot Gozpert, who l)egan the 
church in 829 and finished it in seven years, has been dealt with 
in his usual able way by Professor Willis, with a reduced fac- 
simile of the original plan, and another of his interpretation of 
it.^ The church was to be 200 ft. long and 80 ft. wide, and 
to consist of a deep eastern apse or presbytery with a crypt 
beneath, over which were the high altar and the altar ot 
St. Peter, with steps leading up to them from a transept in 
front. This has the quire of the singers in the middle, and 
an enclosed chapel, etc. in each arm. Westward of the quire 
comes a nave of nine bays and forty feet wide, with north and 
south aisles each twenty feet wide : the pillars of the arcades 
were to he twelve feet apart. At the west end the plan shows 
a second apse, also apparently with a crypt under, encircled 
outside by a semicircular open yard called Paradise, This is 
bounded by a portico, likewise semicircular, with doorways 
into it from the aisles, and flanked by square vestibules on the 
north, south, and west. The last is the public entrance, and 
has a round tower north and south of it connected with the 
portico by short passages. The north side of the church has 
a number of one-storied buildings ranged along it ; the eastern 
apse is flanked by the scriptorium with library over on the 
north, and by the sacristy with vestry over on the south ; and 
south of the nave lies the cloister and its enclosing buildings 
(the dorter, frater, and cellar). 

The plan of St. Gall shows the crypt at the east end of the 
church as extending only under the rectangular half of the 

^ Arch. Journ. v, 86--117. The plan of the chitrch and its attached 
hnildings forms plate xviii of Mr. Scott's work already cited. 
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pi’esbytery, and as consisting of a tranverse passage with another 
leading from it westwards towards the confessio. Between the 
two flights of steps up to the presbytery an accessus ad cor^emonem 
is noted, which may be assumed to be the usual window. The 
actual entrances to the crypt are shown as long and narrow 
passages flanking the presbytery, but opening from the tran- 
septs and extending eastwards as far as the transverse passage 
already referred to: they are therefore external to the main 
1)uilding. Both are lettered : In criptam introUus et exitns. 

This description of St. Gall suggests a referen(*e to the early 
notices of a fourth English church, that of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Winchester. The architectural history of this 
forms the subject of another of Professor Willis’s masterly 
treatises, but for reasons already stated thex*e are sevci'al points 
that will bear consideration. 

The story of the building begins with the coming of Birinas 
in 6S5 and his conversion of King Kynegils and all his people 
to the Christian Faith. Kynegils soon after began to build 
a church, but he died in 643 before it was finished. The work 
was completed his son and successor, Kynewald, and hallowed 
by Birinus in 649 or 650. On ICynewald’s death in 672 he 
was buried under the high altar, sul) summo altare. The church 
had also another altar, of the blessed Virgin Mary, raised above 
a crypt in which at least five of the early bishops ai'e noted to 
have been buried. 

Winchester was ravaged by the Danes in 865 and all the 
monks in the abbey were slain, but there is no mention of any 
damage to the church. 

King Eadred, who reigned from 947 to 955, is recorded to 
have purposed, had he lived, to have adorned the eastern apse 
with gilded roof-tiles. This specific mention of one apse may 
connote another at the ^western end of the church, especially 
since place has to be found for the high altar under which 
Kynewald was buried, and for the altar of our Lady with its 
underlying crypt that served as the tomb-house of early bishops. 
We perhaps thus get another possible instance of a double-apsed 
church to add to Canterbury, Abingdon, and St. Gall. 

In 960 JDthelwold became bishop of Winchester, and replaced 
by monks the secular canons who had come in after the Danes. 
He is further credited with the rebuilding of the church and 
the hallowing of it in 980. But it was still unfinished when he 
died in 984, and his successor ^Elfeah or iElphege (afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury 1006-12) completed it; and it was 
hallowed a second time between 993 and 995. 

A long and inflated poem by Wolstan, addressed to JElfeah, 
describes the church and monastery, but thei'e are curious 
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variations in its two texts which led IVofessor AVillis to point 
out ‘ that in the first, the expressions used describe the repair of an 
old church, and in the second, they imply the building of a new 
one. The first he adds, ' is, probably, nearest to the truth.’ 

The poem relates how ^thelwold repaired the forecourt of 
the church, that about its west front, in which St. Swithun had 
been buried in 863, and laid the foundation towards the east 
of a poHicus of some kind : he also laid other fimndations on 
which he raised a new chui*ch. The poem further credits 
yElfeah with having added ‘hidden crypts’ to the church, and 
with such ingenuity that a stranger entering them would be 
at a loss which way to turn, Wolstan goes mi, moreover, to 
state that although secret recesses lie on every side, tecta j)atent^ 
their roofs can be seen. 

Now the record of /Ethelwold’s death in 984 also notes that 
he was buried in the crypt, perhaps that within an apse which 
he began to the east of the church. But twelve years later 
he was translated by yElfeah into the cjuire. Since there 
a second dedication of the church between 993 and 995 this 
translation seems to have been connected with some works that 
were in progress in 99^, such as the crypts that yElfeah is said 
to have added. 

What, then, could these crypts have been ? Hardly those in 
a western apse, if there were one, since the eastern had now 
become the more important front of the church. They may, 
therefoi*e, have formed part of the eastern extension begun by 
jEthelwold, but in any case how could their roofs bo visible ? 
Only two alternatives ‘seem possible: either that the added 
crypts took the form of an encircling passage like that at 
Brixworth, external to Jilthelwoldls crypt, or, though this seems 
unlikely, that they were mvosolia built out from the crypt, 
forming ^secret recesses’ like those Wolstan writes of. 

Farther than this it is impossible to go, for what Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite rightly calls ‘ Wolstan’s fustian ’ is so obscure that it 
is often difficult to make out its exact meaning. It must, 
however, be taken for what it is worth. 

The last mention of the crypt is in 1047, when bishop Alwyn 
was buried in it. In 1093 the monks removed from the old 
minster to a new chm'ch begun alongside it in 1079, and the 
old building was thereupon pulled down. 

As confirmatory to some extent of the idea that the first 
Winchester church had apses at both fronts, it may be pointed 
out that the new abbey church begun by ^thelwold himself 
at Thorney in 972 also seems to have had them. Such at any 
rate may be deduced from King Edgar’s charter of 973, which 
refei’s to the building of the chui’ch by yEthelwold in honour 
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of the Holy Trinity, and his dedicating of the presbyteiy and 
the eastern altar to the blessed Virgin Mary ; ‘ he also conse- 
crated the western part of the church, (that) of the clergy and 
people, to the blessed Peter, the keybearer of the kingdom 
of heaveji ; likewise the northern of that basilica to the 

blessed Benet, the patron of all monks’. As 973 seems rather 
early for a nave altar, the altar of St. Peter ^vas perhaps in 
a western aj)se. 

Ileturning after these digressions once more to Canterbury, it 
will be foimd that a comparison of the plans of the Homan 
church at Calleva and of the other churches that have been de- 
scribed furnishes reasonable data for a new conjectural plan of the 
Canterbury building, which I have ventured to produce (hg. 5). 
It includes everything that Eadnier describes, and I hope it may 
claim to be more in line with plans of contcmj)orary churches 
than the version l)y Professor Willis that has been so long un- 
challenged. It also approximates in certain features to the later 
church of Lanfranc which was evidently built upon the same site. 

If Eadmei^’s account be accepted, the church at Canterbiu'y 
may have been a composite one: its western half possibly of 
late Roman date with a western apse ; its eastern half more or 
less Austin’s work, with an eastern apse and certain likenesses to 
St. Peter’s in Rome, a church with which Austin was quite 
familiar from his long residence in that city. 

The Roman section probably consisted of the apse with the 
archbishop’s seat and the altar of our Lady, with a nave and 
aisles of several bays, and originally a narthex or portico across 
the east front with a tower in either end of it. These towers 
were apparently standing when Austin restored the building, or 
they would hardly have been retained in it in such a position, 
Austin could then have enlarged the church by removing the 
east wall of the nave, and the portico between the towers, and 
continuing the nave and aisles eastwards for several bays, ter- 
minating, it may be supposed, in an ai’ch and side doors at the 
end opening into a transept. In the east side of this transept 
would be an arch into the apse containing the high altar and 
the altar of the Saviour. These were raised upon a confessio or 
crypt, and the platform not unlikely projected somewhat into 
the transept : platform and transept being features which, 
together with the confessio^ seem called for by Eadmer’s 
statement that the church was Ho a certain extent arranged 
after the pattern of the church ’ of St. Peter at Rome. This 
building, which was, of course, not the present church but its 
predecessor, Eadmer had himself seen when he visited Rome 
with archbishop Anselm, whose chaplain and intimate friend he 
was, in 1098 or 1099. It is also not improbable that at first 
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Austin’s nave opened into the transept by an arcade or screen of 
three arches, as was the case in most of our early English churches, 
including four in Kent, with the quire east of it as at Brixwor'th 
and St. Gall. But Eadmer plainly states that the cjuire of the 
singers extended westwaixls into the body of the church, and 
was there shut off from layfolk by a seemly enclosure. This 
rearrangement was pei'ha})s due to archbishop Odo, who, in the 
middle of the tenth century, raised the walls tbr(>uglK)ut ami 
gave the church a new roof and probably a new clerestory. 
Osbern, the archbishop’s biographer, says that these? works ocm- 
pied three years, during which the whole building reinained 
open to the sky. It may be, therefore, that Odo’s operations 
included the building or reconstruction of the transemt and the 
eastern apse, and even a general recoustructiou of the ehurclu 
The triple arch may then have been taken down and the quire 
set up on a larger scale west of its lino. Hoom wotdd thus be 
gained for the tomb'of lliuistan, who followed Odo and dic?d in 
988, and for the morrow-mass altar at its head. Odo himself 
was buried in 960 under a lofty pi/imnw to the south of the 
altar of the Saviour. 

There is another feature which has not hitherto been discussed 
in connexion with the Canterbury church, nanudy, the possibility 
of an external ambulatory crypt emfrcling the apse, like that 
still about the apse at Brix worth. 

Eadmer’s description of this was translated bv Frofessoi* 
Willis: 

Moreover, tlie single passage (of entrance) wliicli ran wc^stward from 
tlie curved part of the crypt, reached frojn tlience up to the resting- 
place of the blessed Dunstan, which separated fr(»n the en'pt itself 
by a strong wall.^ 

This the Professor understands ^ to mean that the crypt had 
single entrance in the middle of its western face\ But 
no known English crypt had an entrance in such a position ; 
which, moreover, was not the usual place of a doorway, but 
of a window looking into the emfesmh It is also somewhat 
difficult to understand how the single entrance could begin at 
its farther end. Professor Willis further notes that ^ No men- 
tion is made of any outer crypt behind the principal one, and 
similar to the polyandidum of St. Peter’s. But \ he adds, *such 
a circumscribing crypt has been discovered in the ancient 
Saxon church of Brixworth, running, however, outside the apse.’^ 
The Professor’s pimi does not attempt to show the crypt, 
nor does it indicate the place of Dunstan’s tomb, which he 
says is 'distinctly defined to be at the western end of’ the 

^ Op. cit, 11. 2 jOuL 20. 3 26. 
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passage between the steps up to the apse, ' and therefore in fche 
central line of the plan, and of course sufficiently in advance of 
the steps to allow access to them 

Mr. G. 6. Scott translates Eadnier\s description somewhat 
differently 

Kiichmod within the curved portion of tlie crypt extended westward 
a single paKsage-way loailing to the resting place of the blessed 
Duiistaii, which was separated from the crypt itself hy a strong mass of 
masonry ; 

and he continues, practically in similar words to Willis : 

For that most lioly father lay buried at great depth before the 
aforesaid steps [i, e. those up to the altar jilatform], and a large and 
lofty tomb of pyramidal form was erected above him, having at the 
head of the saint the inatutiiiul altar.® 

Mr. Scott docs not attempt to interpret this in words, but on 
plan (see fig. 5) he shows a circumscribing passage within the 
apse, entered, not however from the front, but by doorways from 
the ends of his aisles, which is quite a normal arrangement, and 
with a second passage westwards from it towards the confessio. 
This, however, is not shown, though he has a bi-eak in the apse 
steps, like Willis, for an approach to it. He also does not give 
the tomb of Dunstan. 

Professor Baldwin Brown agrees with Mr. Scott that the 
western half of the church was a Roman building, but is of 
opinion that the eastern apse with the crypt and confessio were 
part of Odo’s works. ^ The form of the crypt he adds, ‘ was 
evidently that of a curved passage, im on the plan, following the 
line of the apse and communicatitig with a chamber or confessio^ 
c, at the eastern limit.’ ^ On a further page he again states 
that ‘ the passage followed the inner sweep of the apse ’ as 
described by Eadmer, whose words he quotes from the Latin, 
and he adds : 

At Canterbuiy to judge from the description the two ends were 
joined hy a straight passage, B^, forming the chord of the arc, but the 
position of the stairs or stair of access is not indicated. 'Hieir location 
at AA is conjectural but in accordance with precedent.*^ 

Professor Brown’s plan (see fig. 5) shows only the crypt and the 
three altars above, without any steps, and follows Willis and 
Scott in not indicating where Dunstan s tomb might have stood. 

With these three variants in the field it may be as well to 
read what are Eadmer’s actual words : 

Sane via una quam curvatura criptae ipsius ad occidentem vergentem 
concipiebat usque ad locum quietis beati Dunstani ten(}ebatur. 


^ 'md. 28. 

» Ihid. 263. 


® Op. ciU 37. 
4 Ibid. 267. 
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Finding some difficulty myself in reading into this Professor 
Willis's translation, I referred the passage to Mr, A. Hamilton 
Thompson, who translates it in this wise : 

All unbroken passaf?e-way, wliicli upon its western ed^^e tlie (!urv{» 
of the same ci-ypt bounded, extended as far as the resting-place* of 
blessed Dunstan. 

The Provost of King's, Dr. M. H. James, to whom I have also 
submitted the point, agrees that Willis's translation is wrong, 
and that Mr. Thompson's is the correct grammatical rendering. 
My neighbour Mr. H. IL Sills, who is lecturer in Classit^H at 
King's, takes the same view as the Provost. 

Now any difficulties about a confessio window or the place of 
Dunstan’s tomb would be immaterial if, as Eadmer seems to 
state, the crypt passage was an ambulatory external to the apst*, 
as suggested by Mr. Hamilton Thompson, since any openings 
into the confessio^ whicli I take to have filled all the space 
within the apse, could then have been from the ambulatory 
itself through the apse wall, like the openings remaining at 
Wing. There are, liowevcr, two questions to consider, liow was 
the ambulatory entered ? and what is meant by its extending to 
Dunstan's resting-j^lacc ? 

About the entrances tliere is no difficulty, if we assume, as we 
reasonably may, that the steps which Eadmer describes fis 
ascending to the altar platform in the apse were flanked north 
and soutli by other steps descending towards the ambulatory. 
Further, the floors of this and of the crypt would certainly be 
below the level of the church, and the stej)s could have been 
laid, or at any rate begun, outside the ambulatory as at Brix- 
worth and the later case of St. Austin's abbey. They could thus 
start within the transept area and sufficiently away front the 
doors to be loosely described as extending as far, that is west- 
wards, as the blessed Dunstan's resting-place in front of the 
altar platform. 

A farther interesting question concerning the apse and its 
ambulatory can be considez'ed presently. Meanwhile something 
must be said about the position of the two towers. 

Eadmer describes the towers as prominentes ultra ecchsk alas^ 
and Willis has accordingly shown them projecting from the 
main building after the manner of the transept towers at 
Exeter : an arrangement followed by Mr. Scott and Professor 
Brown. Mr. Scott’s opinions as to their unusual and, in his 
view, unique position as adopted by Willis have already been 
quoted, and Professor Brown seems to share his misgivings, 
since he suggests that they were begun as seventh-century 
porch-chapels, and afterwards canned up as towers by ai-ch- 
bishop Odo. 
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Now it seems to me that if the Roman church was of similar 
plan to the little Callevan building, though of course of much 
larger size, the most reasonable place for the towex’s would be 
at the ends of the aisles within the narthex, where the east wall 
of each aisle and the attached ends of the narthex itself could be 
utilized in their construction. Whereas if the towei’s wex’e built 
outside, only the narthex ends could be built upon. Moreover, 
the placing of the towers in the ends of the portico would pro- 
duce a plau resembling two illustrated by Mr. Scott, namely, 
the fifth-century chuixth of Eski Djouma at Tliessalonica (or 
Salonika),^ and the sixth-century building at Qualb Louze, near 
Aleppo.^ Both the latter and the now destroyed church of 
Tounnanin,^ also iii Syria, had low towers at the ends of the 
aisles. It is necessary to quote these Eastern churches as 
examples because they are the nearest 'analogues in date to the 
Callevan church, which cannot be later than the fourth century, 
and it has no parallel in Europe, uot even in Rome. The tra- 
dition of such towers may perhaps be seen at Brixworth in 
the two-storied chambers or pordhies that flanked the middle 
porch of the west front. 

It must fui’ther be remembei'ed that Eadmer tells us nothing 
about the outside of the church, and his description applies only to 
what could be seen from within. What does he mean then by 
iow^xnprorninentes ultra ecclesie alas ? I cannot claim to have met 
with such a use of the word as early as Eadmer’s days, but from at 
least the middle of the thirteenth century onwards the preposi- 
tion ultra is constantly used in the Liberate rolls and other ofiicial 
records to mean not ‘ beyond \ but above ** or ^ over ’ : and it is 
so used by Jocelin of Brakeloiid at a still eaxdier date. I need 
not stay to quote examples,'^ but if we may apply the meaning 
here, then Eadmer's expression could be translated ‘ standing up 
above the aisles of the church \ This would exactly describe 

^ 0}h cit. pi. xviij fig. 2. 

® 1^1. XV, tig. 1. De Vogiie, By He centrale^ ii, pis. cxxiii-cxxiv. 

® De Vogue', ii, pis. cxxxii-cxxxv. 

^ Thus in 1245- G the constable of Windsor Castle is ordered 

quod fieri faciat unum camiiium in camera ultra portam eiusdem 
Tunis. 

In April 1247 the sheriff of Wilts, is ordered that in the castle of 
Sarum 

faciat quandam domum ultra puteum in eodem castro et quondam 
rotam ad aquam hauriendam. 

Clearly a well-house over the well, with a wheel for drawing water. 

A similar order to the constable of Windsor in 1256 directs 

domum ultra predictura fontem niia cum rota et aliis ingeniis de 
novo fieri facias : 

that is, he is to make new a house over the well with a wheel and other 
engines. 
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towers built within the former narthex^ and the break they 
would produce in the range of clerestory windows, which we may 
assume existed, would show from within the nave that they were 
in being. 

There is this further consideration, Eadmer says that the 
south tower was also a porch, with the chief doorway of the 
church called SVTHDVllE. This it could easily have been, like 
the present south tower at Wells, whether within or without the 
aisle. But the north tower had on every side cloisters in which the 
monks went about, and in it the youngcjr brethren were in- 
structed in the knowledge of the offices of the church, aNow 
if the north tower projected beyond the aisle it would intrude 
upon the cloister and interrupt the south alley, as WillisV plan 
shows, This would also have involved a passage through the 
tower, as his plan likewise indicates. But surely tliis would 
seriously have intei-fered with the school hours of the younger 
monks. Were, howevei*, the tower inside and flush with the 
aisle, it could still be described, if it had a doorway into the alley, 
as having the cloister about it, while its being within the church 
would make it a more seemly and retired place in which to 
instruct the youths in the services. 

Since the question of the towers cannot usefully be carried 
farther at present, it will be profltable to consider certain facts 
about the early church of Canterbury which may be deduced 
from the record of its demolition by archbishop I^tn franc. 

Eadmer states in one of his writings Hhat Laufranefs first work 
Avhen he came to Canterbury in 1070 wfis to pull down and 
remove all that was left of the burnt monastery, and to build 
new ‘cloisters, cellars, fraters, dortenj, and all the rest of the 
necessary offices ’ on a larger scale and more splendid style than 
before. The burnt church, however, was not ixunovecl, but to 
some extent patched up for use. 

Then the church was taken in hand, and within seven years 
completely rebuilt from the foundations. Before, hon ever, the 
work was begun Lanfranc ordered the bodies of his predecessors, 
aElfeah and Dunstan, who had been buried in the eastern 
part of the old church, to be removed to its western end, 
where the oratory of the Blessed Virgin Mary was. But in 
process of time, as the new work of the church went forward, it 
became necessary to take down the rest of the old building 
wherein the bodies of the saints just mentioned had been 
deposited. They were accordingly transferred to the frater, 
where they remained until the eastern part of the new church 
was ready for them to be placed there. 


' Mirmiila Samti Dumtani, 
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The recital of these facts from Eadmer’s account proves, as 
Professor Willis has pointed out,^ that the new church was built 
over the site of the old one, since this was gradually removed to 
make way for it, and also that the work was caiTied on from 
east to west. The old building must likewise have been nearly 
as large as its succiessor, inasmuch as the existing cloister and 
circuit of buildings was set out with reference to it, in exactly 
the same way as was begun before 1080 by bishop Walcher at 
JJurhain,^ and later by abbot Ernulf at Peterborough. Like 
these two churches, it seems, therefore, to have had a transept 
as long as the one built upon its site by Lanfranc. It is true 
that Eadiner does not describe a transept, but neither does he 
the windows and roof that certainly existec). Such a transept 
too would by no means be an unusual feature. The plan of the 
St. Gall church shows an undoubted transept between nave and 
presbytery ; while there may still be seen in what are believed 
to be the remains of the seventh-century church at Petei'borough 
a transept ft. long and 34 * ft. wide. Lanfranc’s transept at 
Canterbury was 1S7 ft. long and 31 -I ft. vvide ; so that of the 
church which he pulled down could well have been of similar 
size without being unduly abnormal. 

There is another interesting point in connexion with the first 
church at Canterbury. Eadmer states that Cuthbert, the 
eleventh archbishop (741-58), 

built a church on the east part of the greater church, almost touch- 
ing the same, and solemnly hallowed it in honour of the Messed John 
Baptist. He constructed this church to this end: that (1) baptisms 
might be held therein, and (2) inquiries of courts of justice appointed 
for divers causes which are wont to be held in the church of God for 
the correction of evil doers ; also (3) that the bodies of the archbishops 
might bo buried in it, etc. 

Nothing further is recorded of the building, save burials of 
archbishops therein, until the lire of 1067, when Eadmer states 
that, not only ^vas the whole of the mother church consumed, 
but 

nearly all the monastic offices that pertained to it, as well as the 
church of the blessed John Baptist, where as aforesaid the remains of 
the archbishops were bux-ied. 

Eadmer goes on to relate that 

after this lamentable lire the bodies of the pontiffs above mentioned 
(i. e. Cuthbert and his successors) rested undisturbed in their graves 
until that most energetic and hoiioui*able man Lanfranc was made 
archbishop of Cantei’bury. He indeed, levelling to the ground all that 
he found of the burnt monastery, whether buildings or weakened 
remains of buildings, and digging out the foundations which were 

^ Op, cit,j p. 15, note h. 

^ See a paper by the writer in ProceedingSs xxii, 416-424. 
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under ground, built up the whole anew. He also ordered the aforesaid 

prelates to be raised and laid in safety until the churcli that he had 

begun should be built in which they could decently be placed. 

Professor Willis, in his conjectural plan, shows the church of 
St. John Baptist as an octagonal building standing to the south 
of the great apse. But in view of the recent discovery of Wul- 
fric’s octagonal structure at St. Austin’s abbey it is just as 
likely that Cuthbert’s baptistery stood directly east of the church 
and that it was connected with it by an ambulatory such as that 
which may have encircled the apse. And it was because it was 
so near, ‘ almost touching it ’ says Eadmer, that it perished in 
the same fire in 1067. Its imined shell must therefore have been 
pulled down by Lanfranc, after the removal of the buried arch- 
bishops, to make way for the apse of his new church, which 
could then have been begun without further interfering with 
the old church until he had set up his new monastic buildings. 

There is no record of the size or shape of St. John’s church, 
but it may well have been an octagonal structure on much the 
same scale as Wulfric’s, which possibly was suggested by it, 
though not for use as a baptistery. Some indication of its area 
may perhaps be deduced from the number of archbishops that 
M'ere buried in it. They included Cuthbert and nine of his 
successors, but Odo and jDunstan after him were buried in the 
great church, perhaps because there was no more room in tlie 
baptistei’y, like the parallel case of the north portmis at St. 
Austin’s, Between Dunstan and Lanfranc six other archbishops 
were buried in their cathedral church at Canterbury, but where 
is not x'ecorded. 

These are the reflections that have been suggested to me by 
a I'econsideration of the story of the first and earliest of our 
cathedral churches, and I hope that in submitting a new version 
of its probable arrangement I may be allowed to say in the 
words of Eadmer : 

^ And this [perchance] vas the plan of the church of 
Canterbury.’ 

The Chairman remarked that the debt of recent investiga- 
tors to Professor Willis was considerable : his was pioneer 
work in tracing the development of church architecture. 
It was unfortunate that the written information as to early 
Saxon churches came from north-country sources, where the 
development of Roman buildings could not be so fully traced. 
He was curious to know where the conventual buildings were 
placed with respect to the Saxon church at Canterbury, As 
they were known to have been frequently buimt, the material 
was probably wood, and therefore perishable. 
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Mr, Cakoe paid a tribute to Sir William’s lucid illustrations 
of the various architectural points, wherein he had emulated 
the procedure of Willis who laid all his facts upon paper. The 
paper required so much thought and careful perusal that he 
hesitated to give an opinion, or to olfer criticisms. The sug- 
gested alterations improved Willis’s plans, and he fully agreed 
that ultra^ in that and other cases, should be rendered ‘above’, 
rather tlian ‘ beyond 

Mr. Edward Bell said the same rendering of ultra had 
occurred to himself, and suggested that the two towers 
against the choir were modelled on those of the Roman 
church* 

Sir Martin Conway questioned whether the Roman church 
had any towers at all, and asked what evidence there was that 
they existed prior to the fifth century. It was true that 
S. Vitale at Ravenna had outside towers, but those were purely 
staircase towem ; and he contended that strictly speaking there 
were no such towers before that date. In the Syrian church of 
Tourmanin their purpose was to give access to an upper stox'y 
by means of a staircase ; and he thought that if the Canterbury 
towers had really existed, they \^^ere probably added later than 
the seventh century. That was Professor Baldwin Brown’s 
suggestion with regard to the upper parts of the towers. He 
failed to see how the cloister could be said! to go all round the 
north tower if it only adjoined the tower. 

The Secretary had listened to the paper with pleasui’e and 
interest, and had given the author private notice that he must 
contest some of the conclusions drawn. The origin of the crypt 
was to be found in the confessio (the Greek martyrium) as at 
St. Peter’s at Rome, that is, a chapel raised over the burial-place 
of a martyr. In eaidy times places for divine worship were of 
two kinds, churches and the graves of martyrs, the latter be- 
coming in course of time the more important. Buildings placed 
over the remains of Christian martyrs, as over pagan heroes, 
were of various grades, and in some cases a simple altar took 
the place of a building. It was not known at what date the 
martyrkm was amalgamated with the ecclesia^ but by the fourth 
century it was the custom for an altar to contain a relic. The 
martyrium was a crypt, with an altar over it reached by steps ; 
and the passage giving access to the crypt either went round it 
or directly into it from east or west as the case might be. At 
Canterbury the western apse was raised on steps, but no crypt 
existed below it, and in that case there was no question of a 
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coiifessio^ whereas the eastei'n apse had a crypt under the altar. 
He could not agree with Sir Williani\s rendering of Eadiner\s 
description of the eastern apse : the Latin could only mean that 
a passage ran round inside the curved wall of the apse, and 
turned westward towards St. Diinstan’’s tomb. A crypt occupy- 
ing the whole area within the walls of the apse, as Sir William 
had shown it, was higlily improbable in the seventh century. 
The suggestion as to the transepts was a good one, and looked 
probable when laid down on paper. 

Sir William IIopk replied that nothing was known of the 
conventual buildings except that they were on the same site as 
their successors, remains of which still existed. lie doubted if 
they were of wood, as the burning applied to the roofs ; and the 
foundations were dug out by Lanfranc. The ambulatory towers 
which existed before the great fire of 1178 had been reduced 
to chapels flanking the high altar ; in the rebuilding the tops were 
taken down but they were not derived from the early towers of 
Willises plan. It must be assumed that the Canterbury turns 
stood above the roof, and they were not said to have held bells. 
Perhaps they were planned as porches and later carried up as 
towers. Prom their position he thought they must have been 
there when Austin started his building. Parallels for the towers 
could be found in Syria, where they held staircases to give access 
to galleries. If they were outside the aisles, Canterbury was 
unique in that respect, those of S. iVmbrogio at Milan not 
being contemporary nor belonging to the original plan. He 
agreed to a certain extent with Mr. Peers, who had, however, 
merely repeated Willis’s theory. The passage was bounded on 
the western side by the curvature of the crypt, and the cloister 
was said to be about, not round, the tower. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication. 


Thursday, 18th April 1918. 

Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Author Monumental effigies in Somerset. Part iii. By A. C. 
Fryer, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A. 8vo. n. p. 1917. 
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From Howard C. Levis^ Esq.^ tlie author : — 

1. A descriptive bibliography of the most important books in the 

English language relating to tlie art and history of engraving 
and the collecting of prints. 4to. Loudon^ 1012. 

2. Notes on the early British engraved royal portraits, issued from 

1621 to the end of the eighteenth century. 4to. London, 1917. 
Catalogue of engraved portraits, views, etc., coiniected with the 
name of Levis. 8vo. London, 1914. 

4. Nicolaus Claudius Fabricius, lord of Peiresc, called Peireskius. 
8vo. London, 1010. 

6. Title-pages of four early hooks in English relating to engraving. 

Bvo. London, 1010. 

(). An aerial race between a Briton and a (iennan, together with 
brief references to a suhinainne from a mock-heroic poem printed 
in 1761. 4to. London, 101 B. 

7. Extracts from the diaries and correspondence of John Evelyn and 

Samuel Pepys relating to engraving. With notes by Howard 
C. Levis. Bvo. London, 1015. 

B. Baziliologia, a hook of kings. Notes on a rare series of engraved 
English royal portraits from William the Conqueror to James L 
Published under the above title in 1618. 4to. New York, 
1018. 

From Alfred Pope, Esq., F.S.A., the author: — The walks and avenues of 
Dorchester. Bvo. Dorchester, 1917. 

From the Rev. C. E. Dewick, by the wish of his father the late Rev. 
E. S. Dewick, F.S.A. 

Manuscripts — 

1. Statutes of the Brigittine Order, drawn up for observance 

in the monastery of Wadsten, in Linkdping diocese, Sweden. 
Fifteenth century. 

2. Order of Profession for Francis(‘.an sisters, belonging to a 

Franciscan house at (Cologne. 

8. Bull of Hixtus IV, 1471, to the city of Oenoa, giving power to 
confer doctors degrees. 

4. Compotus of Thomas Bynham, cellarer of Walsingham, 1495. 
6. Account of John, bishop of Lincoln, for collection of a subsidy, 
81 Henry VJII. 

Brasses. 

1. Plight daughters of John Marsham, Mayor of Norwich 1618- 

1625. 

2. P'our boys. Sixteenth century, of unknown provenance. 

A collection of printed hooks relating to the coronations of French 
and English kings. 

A special vote of thanks was passed for the gifts presented by 
the Rev. C. E. Dcwick. 

The Rev. George Chatterton Richards was admitted a Fellow. 

Notice was again given of the Anniversary Meeting to be held 
on Tuesday, 23rd April, St. George's Day, at 2 p.m., for the 
election of President, Officers, and Council, and a list was read of 
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those Fellows who on that day would be put to the ballot to fill 
the offices in question. 

The Report of the Auditors of the Society^ accounts for 1917 
was read (see end of volume), and thanks were voted to the 
Auditors for their trouble and to the Treasurer for his good 
and faithful services. 


RE(iiNAni) A, S.xriTH, Esq., B'.S.A., read the following paper 
on three rare flint implements from Northfleet (ICent), Le 
Moustier (Dordogne), and Ipswich (Suffolk) : 

In the treatment of exceptional specimens there is an obvious 
danger of making a rule of what is nothing more than an acci- 
dent; and the insk is increased in prehistoric clasvsifi cation, 
inasmuch as in the present state of knowledge the determination 
of an industry is based on the finds as a whole, not on the 
characteristics of individual specimens. The avoidance of this 
danger may, however, lead to the neglect of evidence all the 
more valuable for its z'arity, and an exceptional specimen may 
solve the problem raised by hundreds of typical examples. In 
any case exceptions generally receive special attention and some- 
times deserve it, just as the occurrence of a I'are bird, plant, or 
mineral may be of far-reaching importance. 

To show how both these dangers may be avoided I may quote 
an example that has some bearing on the three flints now exhi- 
bited. During the excavations at Grime’s Graves, near Weeting, 
Norfolk, in 1914, a worked flint was found that was described 
as * certainly characteristic, though an exact parallel has not 
come to light on the site Three features^ — its edge-working, 
facetted butt, and prominent bulb — are frequently noticed in the 
Report published by the Prehistoinc Society of East Anglia in 
1916 (see p. 199, fig. 76) and '^are found also in the Northfleet 
industry ; nence in the absence of any proof that such a com- 
bination occurs at any period remote from that of Le Moustier, 
this point is of capital importance for fixing the horizon of 
Grime’s Graves’. Since this was written I have found another 
specimen from Dawley (Thames valley) in Dr. Sturge’s collec- 
tion, and hundreds of others have been excavated in St. Brelade 
cave, Jersey, which has been proved to date from Le Moustier 
times by Dr. Marett in Archneologia^ Ixvii, 101, fig. 26. One 
among the thousands of flints recovered from the Graves might 
easily have been overlooked or regarded as an accident, but a few 
months sufficed to transform this solitary specimen into a type 
of considerable importance. 

Everything hinges on the question whether particular types 
(or better, groups of types) were confined to particular periods 
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of the Stone Age. There are some who would perpetuate chaos, 
asserting that most types can be found at most periods and 
meanwhile forgetting that in most cases the periods themselves 
are determined by the succession of types. Recent reseaxxh has 
perhaps gone too far in the opposite direction, and exaggerated 
tlie tendency of Hint forms to appear and pass away in company. 
Revivals have indeed been noticed, but there is generally some- 
thing in the environment, if not to account for any recrudescence, 
at any rate to prove an interval between the two appearances of 
a type. 

Tlie three specimens now to be discussed have never been 
publisluKl, and the first two have waited many years for the third, 
which seems to continue the same tradition. The locality and 
environment of each are known with some precision, and tlie 



date of the first two fairly well established. The relation of the 
third to the others is the critical point, and no decision is 
possible till parallels are brought to light ; but such are likely 
to remain in obscurity, if the desired type is not publicly 
discussed and advertised by illustration. 

Tig. 1 represents a triangular implement, evidently complete, 
as parfc of the original stxnking-platform remains in the middle 
of the lower edge, which was therefore never used for cutting. 
Were it not for the two flaked convex faces, the implement would 
pass as a point of Le Moustier type, with two edges for scraping ; 
but it is on the contrary clearly related to the palaeolithic hand- 
*axe, and though made from a flake, is worked as a core-imple- 
ment in the old style. One of the lower angles is intact, thin, 
and rather rounded ; the other may have been affected by the 
removal of a large chip which went leather too deep, and a later 
accidental chip (as shown by the patina) would further disguise 
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what may have been a right angle. The implement i« purplish 
grey, with the edges dulled, and bears the Lartet and Ciiristy 
label of 1863. The dimensions are 3*2 in. by 2-6 in. 

This specimen is almost equilateral, but its chief features — 
carefully flaked convex faces, curved sides, and blunt butt — occur 
together on a more elongated implement found on a /floor" at 
Grime’s Graves during the recent excavations {Report^ p. 178, 
fig. 54) and now in the British Museum. That again is an 
exceptional piece, tlmugh our late h'ellow Canoii Grc‘enwell found 
another on the same site forty years previously. 

Fig. 2. This specimen was not available when the Northfleei; 
series was described to this Society in 1911 {Archacologht^ Ixii, 



Fig. 2. FRONT, BACK, AND SIDK VIKWH OP FUNT FROM NORTHFDKJST, 

KKNT (I). 


516), but that it was found in the same place and circumstances 
as the rest is morally certain. Compared with the preceding 
implement it is coarsely flaked, but it must be remembered that 
to detach such large flakes required considerable skill ; and 
though the faces have an unfinished appearance, the outline is 
remai’kably true to type. The more rounded angle of the b«ise 
is again sharp, while the other has its normal squareness empha« 
sized by slight notches on either flank, the result being a squared 
nose with its under-face quite flat. The implement is black, 
with the beginnings of patina and several cherty inclusions ; the. 
edges are sharp, and the dimensions are 44 in. by 2*8 in. One 
face retains traces of a ferruginous deposit in a curved line. 

This is the only example of its kind known to the writer from 
the deposit, described as Coombe-rock and resting on the chalk 
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of Soutliileet pit, south of Northfleet station, Kent ; but better 
implements of the same type are now seen to be fahly plentiful 
in England. They were brought before the Society as recently 
ns December 1915,^ so that details are here unnecessary, but 
certain (H)nnexions may be pointed out 

A foreign parallel to %. 18 in that paper (fig. 36 of the 
Grinie'’s Graves lleport) has been published on two occasions,^ 
and came from a bed of weathered sandstone and reddish yellow 
loam at Kosten, near Idchtenfels-on«Main, in Upper Franconia. 
The two faces and section aix‘ illustrated of a sub-triangular 
Hint implement 8-9 in. long, broken in caidy times and with 
coiuiterchangod patina. What may be called the base has 
curved and pointed ends, and the curvature of the sides is different, 
while associated specimens leave little doubt as to its palaeolithic 
character, and Obermaier does not hesitate to classify the whole 
series from this stratum as late St. Acheul. Though inclined to 
make the horii^on somewhat later, I regard the resemblance of 
t%vo such specialized forms as anything but accidental, and as 
one more argument in favour of a palaeolithic date for the 
Grime’s Graves series. Enough has been said elsewhere as to 
the conformity of the more common types ; but when ex- 
ceptional specimens in two series are practically identical, it is 
difficult to resist the flint evidence, even though it does not seem 
to be in accordance with the fauna and other elements of the 
problem. 

An essential resemblance of the present fig. £ to a specimen 
from Lc Mens tier (fig. 10 in the paper just referred to) is not 
surprising in view of the acknowledged date of the Northfleet 
series ; but a coarse and heavy specimen, ^ in. longei*, came from 
pit 1 at Grime’s Graves in 1914 (probably from one of the 
galleries i^adiating from the bottom) and might, if isolated, 
have passed for a neolithic celt. The Northfleet example con- 
firms the suggestion that the other belongs to a much earlier 
period, and the two might have been still more alike if the 
Graves specimen had been made of the fine floor-flint, instead of 
the cherty wall-flint of the pits. Both seem to belong to a time 
when the point of an implement had ceased to be functional, and 
the opposite end was coming into use. Fig. £ shows the change 

^ Arcliaeologia, Ivii, 37. To tlie list may now te added a chert example 
found on the Quantock Hills above St. Audries, Somerset, and now in 
Taunton Castle museum. 

* Rossbach in Festschrift xum Anthropologen-Kongress NUmherg 1913, 
pL 2, fig. 19 ; and Obermaier in Mitteilungen dev anthropologischen Oesellschaft 
in Wien, xliv (1914), p. 47, fig. 7. 

^ R, K. Schmidt assigns a specimen to early Le Moustier {Die diluviale 
Vorzeit Deutschlands, 127, fig. 43) and one more closely approaching the 
celt form to middle Le Moustier (his fig. 44). 
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in operation, the cutting-edge being still rather zigzag,^ whereas 
in the Norfolk parallel the transformation of the butt into a 
cutting-edge is complete, except that in later times it might 
have been polished. This leads to a consideration of the third 
exhil^it, blit there is at present no conclusive evidence as f:o the 
interval of time between figs. £ and 3 : first because the precise 
duration of the type ia unknown, and secondly be(‘anse the date 
wlien chipped flint was finst improved by polishing is still 
undetermined. 

Kg. 3 illustrates a remarkable implement found recently in 
the upper levels (re-deposited boulder-clay with thin soil) of tlui 
sand and gravel pit where the Ipswic^h skeleton was found in 
1911,^ It certainly has much in common with the type just 
•described,'^ but is peculiar in having considerable traces of polish- 
ing (indicated in solid black). The implement is thin, one face 



almdst flat but chipped all over before being finished on the 
grinding stone. ^ The flint is a horny grey, with whitish cherty 
inclusions, and in the middle of one edge is a small patch of an 
earlier ochreoiis surface, slight markings elsewhere being prob- 
ably due to the same cause. The edge is shai‘p all the way 
round and in some places improved by grinding, the base being 
the straightest and best of the three sides. Though thei’e is 
little difference in curvature between the two side-edges, it will 
he observed that one angle of the base is sharper than the other. 

Apart from the polishing, collectors might well hesitate to 
<late this specimen, which after being exhibited to this Society 

I bike a iine Levallois flake in the possession of Sir Ray Lankester. 

Described by Mr. Reid Moir and Prof. Keith in Journ, It Anthrop. 
/nsLy xln (1912), p. 345. Mr. Moir has since realized that the skeleton 
does not dyte from before the Boulder-clay, but may belong to the upper 
found in this and adjoining pits {Nature^ 12th October, 

“ Compare one from Ickleford, Herts., in An.-haeologia, Ivii, 31, fig. 4. 
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will be j^resented by Mr. Reid Moir to the British Museum. It 
is of course conceivable that this type had a long life, extending 
from Le Moustier times to the neolithic, but if so it is curious 
that it has not been constantly found and described during the 
last half-century. Its comparative rarity suggests on the other 
haiad that it was confined to a definite period, and in that case 
one is faced witli the occurrence of polished flint at a stage of 
cultiux* not far I'emoved Iroiu Le Moustier.^ There are difficulties 
therefore in either interpretation of the obvious facts, and even 
if the above suggestions arc not justified by future discoveries, 
it will be at least admitted that they rest on a number of 
authentic occurrences of the typo in palaeolithic surroundings. 
It only remains to propose a name for the type best represented 
ill England by the Taplow specimen (^Archaeologia^ Ixvii, 38, 
fig, 16). As it appears to mark the transition from the‘ point’ 
of Le Moustier to the axe-like celt intended for haffcing, the term 
proto-celt would by analogy he applicable, but such a hybrid 
makeshift will no doubt be replaced by a local name in honour 
of some fortunate discovery in the future. Meanwhile, as celt 
is only a fictitious Latin word, there need be less objection to 
giving it a Greek prefix. 

Mr. Dale had two implements found in the soil at South- 
ampton, l)oth carefully trimmed on both faces and ground at 
intervals. One was not triangular, but approached the square ; 
the other had a lunette shape, with the straight side unpolished 
but the edge all round ground like a saddler’s knife. One in 
the York Museum was almost circular and ground to a cutting- 
edge all round. The half-moon was a type found in Scandinavia. 

Mr. Rice’s collection contained two or three comparable 
specimens, one in pai-ticnlar being a little more ground. He had 
always regarded them as neolithic. 

Sir Hercules Read thought the meeting did not realize how 
subversive of all prehistoric theory the recognition of palaeolithic 
polish would prove to be. One of the most important points in 
the study had been the clear definition of palaeolithic and neo- 
lithic, with a gap between them very widely recognized. One of 
the main features of palaeolithic work was the entire absence of 
polish, so that if fig. 3 of the paper were included in the palaeo- 
lithic period the definition would have to be revised. He would 
not be surprised if that should prove to be the case, and had 
himself long recognized the possibility of palaeolithic polish on 

^ For alleged instances of JSolutre date, see Declielette, Mamiali i, 174, 
note 2, and MatMatuv^ 1807, 28. 
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flint as there undoubtedly was on horn and bone. The polished 
palaeolith had always seemed to him a possibilityj as thei'e was 
no good reason against its occurrence, and much in its favour. 
With regard to the evolutionary series, a certain type of imple- 
ment had been found on various sites of a given date, and the 
prototype was clearly of Le Moustier date ; hence if the tyjK.» 
occurred elsewhere with all its peculiarities, one was entitled to 
regard it not as sui ffefwrh or purposeless, but as connected in 
some way with other examples of the same character. The 
sequence of the Cave-period had been definitely fixed ; but if the 
types on which it was founded were proved to be unstable, the 
whole fabric woxild collapse. 

The PiiEsiDENT thought all would agree with the comparisons 
presented in the paper, and with the principle that certain types 
Avere by classification characteristic of cex'tain periods. He did 
not see why palaeolitliic man in the period of Le Moustier 
should not have begun to polish implements as he undoubtedly 
})olished bone. Hence there was no a priori reason lor nc)t 
accepting polish of that date ; bub he would profoundly differ 
from any proposal to establish a catena. In later palaeolithic 
strata, as at La Madeleine, there Avas nothing of the kind, 
though the civilization there 3'epreseuted was much higher than 
archaeologists formerly imagined. Even if polished s|)ecimens 
Avere eventually found at that horizon, no catena could be estab- 
lished, especially in vicAv of the geological evidence, Avlnch with 
the fauna showed that modern man was se])arated by untold 
ages from the period of Le Moustier. It was sufficiently obvious 
that polish could be re-invented in diflferent ages. 

W. J. Hemp, Esq., E.S. A,, read the following paper on certain 
obkets mostly of prehistoric date discovered near Beddgelert 
and near Brynkir station : 

I must begin by offering an apology for the somewhat dis- 
jointed character of my paper, Avhich is largely due to the fact 
that being practically unable to Avrite I have had to content 
myself with stringing together a collection of odd notes conceiv- 
ing certain antiquities of South-east Carnarvonshire and North- 
west Merionethshire. 

I wish to draAv your attention more particularly to a number 
of ^ finds ’ dating for the most part from the Bronze Age, 
but including some of later date. These were scattered over 
a fairly wide stretch of country (see map, fig. 8), but for the 
most part fall into two groups, namely, objects from the district 
adjacent to the double estuary Avhich receives the waters of the 
rivers Glaslyn and DAvyryd, of Avhich the tAvo parts are known 
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as the Traeth IVIawr and Traeth Bach ; and othei\s from a mucli 
smaller area near Brynkir station, where the coast route of all ages 
passes through the outlying western spurs of Snowdonia by a 
quite low but defensible pass across the peninsula of Carnar- 
vonshire, the site of more than one battle in Welsh history and 
legendd 

The whole area in question may be considered as a possible 
meeting place of several trade routes in prehistoric times: 

1, The (toast route from the ]\lcditerraueaii. 

The coast route from Northern Europe.- 

8. Dr. Eleure has collected evidence'^ for a Bronze Age 
route from England and beyond to the coast, through the Bala 
cleft which stretches from liuabon to Dolgelley and reaches the 
(‘oast at Barmouth. Branching from this at Bala is an easy 
route through the mountains (now followed by the railway, as 
in Norman and later times by the invading armies of the 
English) to Trawsfynydd, and thence down to the Traeth Bach. 
From the Traeth Mawr again is another easy pass through ‘the 
Gwynant valley’ and down the Conway to the north coast of 
Wales. 

4. That there was a close connexion between Ireland and this 
coast in the earliest historic times is undoubted, and the legends, 
such as those in the Mabmomo?iy probablj^ carry the story 
a good deal farther back ; of this connexion definite evidence is 
forthcoming in the find of a gold lunula near Llanllyfni to which 
I shall shortly refer, while local ]}lace-names also bear valuable 
witness to the Irish influence.^ 

^ e. g. in 107/> and 1255 (sec Lloyd’s lUstorij of Walefi^ pp. f38r3, 715), 
and in the story of ^ Math the son of Mathonwy ’ in the Mahinogiou, 

® See in this connexion the British Musetirn Gairk to the Autiqulim of 
the Bron!::ii Age^r>, 31, where the occtirrence of shields of bronze in this 
district and similar ones in Scandinavia is quoted as evidence of intercourse 
between Britain and Northern Europe. 

^ A valuable and comprelicnsive survey of many archaeological problems 
affecting this coast is to be found in Dr. Eleure’s paper, ‘^Ancient Wales — 
Antbropological Evidences/ in the Transactions of the JTonourahle Society 
of f V/ //, /;; rutitti'lon . 1915-1(). To this paper I wish to make full acknowledge- 
inent. 

^ e. g. Sir John Rhys pointed out that Lleyn, the name of the western 
part of the Carnarvonshire peninsula, corresponds to the Irish Laghi) 
‘the men of Leinster and that in Porth Binllden (a tine natural haahour 
protected by a fortified promontory) Dmllden suggests DunLagen^ the men 
of Lei??ster’s Fort. (Bedd Gelerty its Jfacts, Fairies^ and FolkAore^ p. xiii, 
and Arch, Camh., 1892, p. 73.) In this connexion the following quotation 
from Mr. G, Coffey’s Bronze Age in Ireland apposite : ‘ IL is i iji, (-resting f.o 
note that the tradition preserved in the Book of Lein.-icr, a MS, oi' lh(i 
twelfth century, refers the first smelting of gold in Ireland to a district 
in which gold has been found in considerable quantities in modern times. 
The Leiustermen, it is stated, were called ‘^Lagenians of the gold”, 
because it was m their country that gold was first discovered in Erin.’ 
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It may be worth while mentioning in this connexion the dis- 
covery of a flat celt at Penrhyndeudraeth (flg, 2 no. 1), the 
occurrence of the spiral ornament on a stone now in the church- 
yard of Llanbedr, near Harlech, which was found among the 
cijtfnnih' gwijddelod (hut circlesj literally Irishineifs huts) in the 
neighbourhood,^ and the well-known gold torque also found near 
Harlech in 1 ()92. An original drawing of this, made circa 175(>, 
is in the Society’s collections.” 

It is further to be noted that two groups of dolmens and 
other megalithic monuments occur in the area under considera- 
tion, one in the neighbourhood of Harlech, and the second on 
the other side of the ‘ bight \ stretching from the comt in the 
neighbourhood of Criccieth across the Carnarvonshire peninsula 
to the coast between Clynnog and Caniarvon. 

I think, too, that the general configuration of the coast may 
have helped to increase the importance of these estuaries in th(? 
eyes of the seafaring traders of early days, as with their small 
vessels they must often have had difficulty in weathering the 
long peninsula of Carnarvonshire in the pi^evailing south-westerly 
winds, but I am no sailor and only offer this as a suggestion. 

I hope that some Fellows may perhaps be able to point out 
other evidence from the forms of some of the finds to which I 
shall call your attention, to support this very tentative suggestion 
that ^ve have in the country round the two Tracths a sort of 
prehistoric IflverpooL 

And first I wish to point out one other very important faetoi’ — 
the great frequency of copper over the whole of the district. 
Other minerals occur, sucdi as gold, iron, manganese, sulphin% 
lead, zinc, etc., but the copper is by far the most prevalent, 
and some of the mines have long histories.^ 

There is abundant evidence of the working of copper in 
North Wales in Roman times in the form of * cakes’ bearing 
Homan stamps ; the majority of these probably came from the 
famous mines on Parys mountain, in Anglesey, but two which 
will shortly be exhibited to this Society may have had their 
origin in the district under present consideration, as they were 
found close to the seashore three miles west of Criccieth. The 
first gx'oup of finds I have, for the sake of convenience, leather 
loosely teinned the Beddgelert group. 

The earliest ^find’ in the Beddgelert district known to me is 
recorded in Gibson’s edition of Camden’s Britannia (1695), 

^ Arch. Cumh., 18G8, p. 477. 

“ In the volunie of drawings labelled ^Primaeval Antiquities b also 
illustrated in Goiiglis Camden^ vol. iii, pi. viii, 

® In certain parts of Merionethsbii'e copper occurs in the peat and bas 
been extracted from it in considerable quantities (Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, Meport^ 1850, p. 41). 
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The brass arms were found in the year IfiBS in a rock call’d Katrcg 
Dhiwiii, in tlie pax’isli of Betlikelert. They seem to lie short swords or 
da^gers^ and fco have been all cast in molds. They were of dilfereiit 
forms* and sizes ; some of them being about two foot long, others not 
exceeding twelve inches : some flat^, others quadrangular^ About 
iifty of them were found by removing a great stone ; so near the surface 
of the ground, that they wore almost in sight. I liave been inform’d, 
that several w(‘re gilt but twouty or thirty that I saw of them when 
first found, were all cover’d with a Iduish siuirf. Their handles probably 
were of wood, for they were all wasted : and there remain’d only (and that 
hut in i'tn‘y fmv) two tirass nails that fasten’d them, which were something 
of the form of (^hair-nails, hut headed or riveted on each side ; so that 
they eould not be taken out without breaking out the round holes 
wh(*r(‘iu tliey were placed ; which they did not fill up, hut hung loose in 
them. 

The authority for this statement was Edward Lhuyd, a Welsli 
anti{{uary of note who was keeper of the Ashiuolean Museum, 
and what is clearly a reference by him to this same hoard is to 
be found in a letter addressed to Richard Mostyn of Penbedvv, 
and dated from Oxford, 8th March 169| ^ — in this he says : 

The hrasse daggers were found in Meirionydhshire but upon ye borders 
of Caernarvonsh. near Bedh-kelert. I was there in ye countrey and 
procur’d several pieces of them : but I did not hear there that any of 
tliem were guilt. 

A further reference, which is of value as giving the name of 
the farm on which the find was made, is to be found in a letter 
addressed to Lhuyd by John Lloyd and printed in his 
Parocliialia ^ : 

Write to Will: Anwyl to search further in Tyddiii Sugynbach near 
Bethgeledr where several antient arms u'cre lately fouucL 

The position of the farm of Sygun fach answers to the descrip- 
tions given above of the location of the find. It is on the left 
or Mex'ionethshire bank of the xdver Glaslyn on the outskirts^ 
of Beddgelert village, and less than a mile from the fortress of 
Dinas Emrys, to which reference will be made later.’"' 

Next in point of date is the discovery in 1784 of the well- 
known bronze shield, now in the British Museum, concerning 
which I find the following entry at p. 31 of vol. xx of the 
Minute Books of this Society. 

Thursday, Dec^'. 9^^ 1784. 

Mr. More, Secretary to the Society for the Eucouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, A Commerce, who was introduced as a Visitor, exhibited, 
as a Matter of Curiosity, a Brass Target, aboiitTweiity live Inch® Diameter, 

1 Arefu Camh., 1859, p. 1G4. 

Vol. Hi, p. 107 (Bodleian Library, MS. Aslimole, 1829, fo. 157).^ 

^ 1 have identified a portion of this hoard among Edward Lhuyd’s col- 
lection in the Ashmolean, and hope later on to contribute a description. 
Two specimens are illustrated in the 1805 ed. of Camden’s Bntannia, pi, 
XX, p. 697, nos. 14, 15 ; also in Cough’s edition, vol. Hi, pi. viii, nos. 
14, 15. 
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wliicli was found tlie beginning of Septenibei* last, by one William 
Cadwallader Bryn Egan a poor labouring Man, as be was digging l^eat 
at Moel 15ial)od, near Capel Cerrig, in the Parisb of Llanrwst, Denbigli- 
sbire. It lay about a boot under tbe present SurfaecMif tbc Ground, 
notliiiig appears to have been found with it. It is <u-:!aujenied wi:!- 
a -Nuni])er of raised eoneentric C’ireles, tV: small round Kinbossinents, 
like. Studs, executed by punebing, lietween them. In the Centre* is a 
plain Cnibo, of a conicuil Form, across the Cavity of it in the Inmdf\ 
is fixed tlie Handle — at e(jnal distances from that it' the outward Edg(‘, 
are. rivetted two pieces of Brass like I'urnhiu^kles. The metal is v(*ry 
thill, what apjiears to he the more extraordinary i.s, that it seiuns tli 
have Imd no Lining to it ; nor any Impression froni an oliensive Weapon 
is to be seen on any part of 

Another bronze shield was found on the southern confines of 
tins district, near Harlech, also in the peat. This is figured 
in the Archaeological Journal for 1850, ^Yhere, on p. 77, the 
following description is to be found (see also llorac Feraksy 
p. 167) : 

A round buckler of thin lironze. plate,, with a central boss, on the 
reverse of which is a handle; it is ornamented with seven coneentric 
raised circles. It was found in a ])eat moss, at a depth of about 
12 inches^ near a very perfect cromlech, about 400 yards soutli-east of 
Harlech, and lay in a^- c't -. . ^ Wynne had clearly asiier- 
tained by the marks i ;• ' peat where it was found. One 

part, being lunir the surface, had, in c()nse(picncc, become decayed, but 
the remainder is in excellent preservation. It measures, in diameter, 
22 inches. 

Here there is some confusion, as there is no cromlech 400 
yards south-east of Harlech. The Gwerii Einiou cromlech^ by 
which it is said to have been found, is miles south-east of 
the town. 

A third example of these bronze shields, now in the British 
Museum, was found some S4 miles down the coast, in the great 
peat bog at the mouth of the river Dovey/*^ 

Five-and-twenty years later our Minute Book records the 
exhibition before this Society of another small hoard from this 
district. 

23rd March 1809. 

Kicb® Carlisle, Secretary, had the honour to exhibit to Tbe Society 
four Ancient M'^eapons, ^vbicli bad been transmitted to him hy John 
Lloyd, EsqL of Cefnfaes. The.se Weapons were discovered in a high 
Mountain, called CHvm Modi,® in the Parish of Maentwrog, in tlie 

^ Sic for Engan. ^ In margin, 27. ® In margin, 6500. 

^ Bryn Engan, the home of the finder, William Cadwallader, is on 
tlie lower slopes of Moel Siahod, on the south hank of the river Llugwy, 
immediately opposite to and less than half a mile distant from the village 
of Capel Ciirig. In a volume in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries 
labelled ^ Primaeval Antiquities ’ is a drawing of tins shield, which is 
reproduced in Archaeologia, xxiii, 95. 

^ B. M. Bronsce Aye Guide^ p. 30 and pi. I, 2. 

® About 2| miles west of Trawsfyriydd and 6 miles east-north-east of 
Harlech. 
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County of Merioneth^ under a pretty large stone, wliich^ with several 
others^ appeared to have fallen from a high Rock above : one end of the 
Stone did not press the Croundj and it was under that end the Wea|>ons 
were discovered : But there was a small stone put to cover the empty 
space under the large onc^ so that the Arms were preserved dry and safe* 
'The Man, who discovered tliom was gatiicring some Kind of Moss off tlie 
Rocks, and, hy accident, threw down the small stone, and tlius exposed 
them. 

This hoard, consisting of a spear-head 13| in. long ^vith loops 
at the base of the blade, and tbx'ee rapier blades, is figured in 
JrrJiacologUh xvi, }). 365 ; the accompanying illustration (fig. 1) 



Fig, 1. HKONZB ■VVKArOiNS FltOiU OWM MOCH (aUOUT |). 

is from the original drawing in the Society’s collections (in 
the volume of drawings labelled ^ Priinaeval Antiquities’). 

What was probably the same hoard was twice inspected by 
Kiclmrd Fenton, F.S.A*— in 1808 and 1813.'' He describes it 
as consisting of three daggers of mixed metal, and a pike or 
lance head finely wrought found under a cistfaen or in a 
carnedd from a ridge of mountains between Trawsfynydd and 
Ardudwy. 

A spear-head which was probably part of the same find 
from Cwm inoch made its appearance at the temporary museum 
established at Dolgelley in August 1850, on the occasion of the 
meeting of the Cambrian Archaeological Association held at 
that town,^ in company with brass spear head, found at 

^ Totfrs in Wales (1804-13), by Ricbard Fenton, pp. 118, 264. 

2 Arch, Camb,, 1850, p, 332. 
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Trawsfyiiydd celts found ‘ near Harlech ^ ‘ near Tomeii y Mu"r ^ , 
at Beddau Gwyr Ardudwy^, Trawstynydd, and Peurhyndeti- 
draeth ; also the Harlech bronze shield which I have already 
described, and several other bronze objects the provenance of 
which is not given, while others came from outside the area 
under consideration* Several of those arc now in the British 
Muscuin, and I have to thank the authorities there, particularly 
Mr. Reginald Smith, for enabling me to have them photo- 
graphed (fig* 2). 

()n the same illustration appear a ‘swoixP and ^dagger ’as 





Fig-* 2. nilONZK WKAPONB rOL’NJ) AT 

1* renrliyiideudraeth. 2. Trawsfyiiydd. 3, 4. Near Ilarlccli. 
i). Beddau Gwyr Ardudwy. 6. Tomen y Mur. 

7. Llanfair juxta Harlech. 8, 0. Dolwyddelan. 

they are described in Arch, Camb, for 1852,^ and the Arch, 
Joum^ for same year, where mention is made of their discovery 
in the peat at Dolwyddelan. These are now in the British 
Museum. Sir John Evans also recoi’ds a rapier Ilf in. long 
from Harlech {Ancient Bronze Implements^ p. 243). 

Mention should also be made of another leaf-shaped sword 
found on the slopes of Carnedd Llewelyn about 12 miles to the 

1 The Roman station nine miles north-east of Harlech : see also p. 180. 
® Near Ffestiniog, 

' p. 155. ^ p. 11. 
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north-east of Becldgelert; this is illustrated and described in 
The Heart of Northern Wales (p, 45). It is about 21 1 in. long 
by 1^ ^vide ; the usual notches 
at the base of the blade are 
missing. 

A third sword of this type 
is exhibited (fig. 3), This was 
found in 1914 or 1915 in the 
garden of a c‘ottage in Pcn- 
rhynd(iudrn(*tli. by the occu- 
pirr Jolm William-. Bwlch y 
Fedweu ; of this I eventually 
l)ccame the possessor. 

Tins swordj which will 
shortly find a home in the 
National Museum of Wales 
at Cardiff*, is in. long and 
l-g- in. wide.’ It shows con- 
siderable signs of use and has 
unfortunately been somewhat 
damaged by the efforts of 
the lady of the house to clean 
off — with a brick — the hen 
waedy *oldblood\as she termed 
the red parts of the patina. 

Fortunately she has not been 
entirely successful. 

At the Dolgelley Museum 
was also exhibited what was 
described as ‘a brazen mea- 
sure or drinking-vessel, of 
curious workmanship, found 
in a turbary at Trawsfynydd'. 

This tankard, of Late Celtic 
workmanship, subsequently 
formed part of the Mayer 
Collection and is now in the 
Liverpool Museum. 

It is made partly of wood and 
partly of bronze. The wooden 
portion consists of a nearly 
cylindrical cup, the curved ex- 
terior surface of which is con- 
cave in the middle, and is after the fashion of a small tub, having 
a circular flat bottom, and ten sta^^es forming the sides. The bottom is 
ornamented with two pairs of concentric circles incised. The staves are 

^ \Yeight 1 lb. 4 oz. + 60 grains. 


Fig. 3. SPEAR-IIEAI>, SWORB, ANB 

hapieu (about J). 
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left thicker at their lower ends^ so as to leave a ledge all round the 
inside for the bottom to rest on, and raising it very nearly half an intdi 
above the lower ends of the staves. 

The bottom would be prevented from falling out, when the cup 
was turned upside down, by the curving inwards of the sides, which 
reduces the diameter in the middle of the heigiit. In the modern tub 
the bottom is kept in its place by ])eing let into a groove in the lower emls 
of the staves. 

The metal portions of the cup consist of (1 ) a bronze knob and washer 
with a serrated edge, in the centre of the bottom of the tankard, outside ; 

(2) a pair of thin strips of bronze about one-sixteenth of an inch thi(‘k, 

forming two concentri(‘- circles of wavy lines inlaid in tht‘ bottoms of the 
staves, and bridging over the small intervals between them ; tluis binding 
the whole together, and at the same time allowing for any contraction 
or expnr.'h'V' . to wlicther the wood happened to be dry or wet ; 

(3) a ola.h'..;- ■■■ which covers the whole exterior, and being 

turned over at the rim extends down into the interior to a depth of 
Ij- in. ; there is an overlapping of the plates between the handle and 
tlie staves ; (4) a rectangular bronze handle at one side only, fixed to 
the body of the cup by four rivets with round knobs on tbe outside, 
ingeniously made to form part of tbe decoration, and going right through 
the bronze plating and the staves, thus holding the whole together. 

The dimensions are : height outside, in. ; depth inside, 5 in. ; 
diameter, 7Jin. to 

The North Wales Chronicle^ S8tli January 1910, records the 
discovery by Mr. Iliehard S. Ihitchard, • l^ark, Llanfrothenj of 
a bronze spear amongst the stones at the foot of Cyiiicht 
Mountain. 

This spear-head (fig. 3) is exhibited by the kindness of the 
owner. Major Evan Bowen Jones of Ynysfor, whose hounds were 
responsible for its discovery. This event occurred in the course 
of digging out a terrier from the screes near Creiau. The 
finder announced his discovery as being an old salmon spear. 

The spot where it was found is close to a rock known as 
Careg Hylldrem — a very familiar object to travellers, as it 
overhangs the road between Beddgelert and Harlech in a most 
striking manner. The spear is 111’ in. long by % in. wide.^ 
Ynysfor, the home of Major Jones whom I have just men- 
tioned, lies not far away, in the Traeth Mawr. It was until 
comparatively recent times ^ an island, which must always have 
been more or less accessible at low tide, but it was easy 
of defence and self-contained, being well supplied with fresh 
water, and there must have been abundance of fish food in the 
sands surrounding it. 

^ Arch. Camkp 1896, p, 214. 

® Weight 12| oz, + 20 grains. 

® About a century ago tbe Traeth Mawr was reclaimed by tbe construc- 
tion of an embankment across its mouth from the spot where is now the 
town of Portmadoc ; the map (fig. 8) shows approximately the original 
shore line. 
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There is clear evidence that these advantages were appre- 
ciated in the presence of a small *hill fort’ on the highest point 
of the island with a dry stone rampart (much diminished in 
order to build farm buildings many years ago), but still clearly 
traceable. Outside this wall is a large accumulation of shells — 
mussels, cockles, limpets, razors, etc., while two other spots on the 
island also hold smaller ^middens’ composed of the same 
materials. One find from the island is exhibited, a spindle- 
whorl l*J,*in. diameter ornamented with groups of concentric 
circles, eight on one side, se\'en on the other (fig. 4). The 
material is a soft slaty kind of stone of a yellowish brown 
colour, and feels almost soapy to the touch ; the hole piercing it 
is slightly contracted in the centre. 

There is also another bronze object, a rapier, about which 
Mr. Reginald Smith will, I hope, have something to say (fig. 3). 



Fig. 4. SPIXDLE-WHORL PROM YNYSPOR (J). 

The owner is Capt. G. H. Higson, of Beddgelert, and the 
weapon was found in the Nanmor valley, which drains into the 
Traeth Mawr a short distance to the east of the Glaslyn.^ 

Some other finds from the Beddgelert district are of impor- 
tance, viz. two complete Late Celtic tenets of bronze and iron, 
with a third in fragments, and a number of studs of bronze 
which were discovered by Major C. E. Breese of Portmadoc in 
1910, in the course of excavations on Dinas Emrys, with the 
permission and financial assistance of the owner, Mr., novY Sir 
T. E. Roberts, of Llyndu, Beddgelert, and Plas y bryn, Car- 
narvon, to whose kindness we owe the presence of the objects 
here to-night. 

Dinas Emrys (Ambrosius’s fort) is a rocky hill a mile above 
Beddgelert, by the side of the river which is now called the 
Glaslyn, but was known as the Ferlas in the twelfth century,^ 

^ (japtain Higson has since presented this rapier to the British Museum. 

^ Charter of Llewelyn the Great to the abbey of Aberconway, 1198: 
Dugdale, Monasticorif v. 673, 
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and close to the foot of Llyii Dinas, the lake to which it gives 
its name. The hill jm)jccts into the valley from the main mass 
of mountain to which it is connected by a ridge of rock, and 
commands the pass east and west through Snowdonia, which 
has been used in all ages. Close to it are copper mines which 
have been worked in recent years. 

Tile site is, in my opinion, of extreme interest, and it is much 
to be ho})ed that a full account of the excavations will appear 
and that further and very careful ex})loration will bt* carried 
out in the future, 

I myself know of no site in AVales comparable with it. The 
summit of the rock was encircled by a dry stone wall, now^ 
largely destroyed, and almost every way of access is carefully 
barred by small ' breast works of stone. 

The place is traditionally connected with third, fourth, and 
fifth-century Komano-British heroes, and the Irish tradition 
which pervades the whole of this district is strong here. 

Giraldus Cambrensis twice refers to the site, in the first (?ase 
mentioning it in order to indicate the position of Beddgelert 
Priory, and incidentally bearing witness to the continuity of the 
traditions connecting it with Merlin and Vortigern. 

Erat in V^enedotia, quae vulgo Nortli-\rallia dicitiir, domus clericorum 
rcligiosa sub pede inontis Krreri qui barbaro Snauduiie, hoe ost mons 
nivium^ vooatur, non procul a loco qui curia Merliui Arnbrosii dicitur, 
quasi prope littus inaris Iliberiiici sitad 

And again : 

Non procul ab ortu Cunewe m capite moults Ercri, quod ex liac jtarte 
in boream exteiiditur stat Dynas Emereis, id est promontorium Arnbrosii, 
ubi Merlinus proplietiisavit, sedcnte super ripam Vortigerno.® 

Three or four miles from the Dinas and dose under the 
summit of Snowdon, at a height of over 1,400 ft,, is a lake, 
Llyn Llydaw, rather over a mile in length, through which 
passes much of the water supplying the Glaslyn river. 

Imbedded in the mud of this lake was found in 1856 a canoe 
in excellent preservation Miollowed out of one solid piece of 
oak. It was about 10 ft. long, by ft. or 3 ft. wide ; the bow 
and the stern were higher than the middle ; bows rounded and 
the stern square, with a flat bottom. There are also two holes 
in the stern, evidently for a warp.** ^ 

This canoe was exhibited at a meeting of this Society in 1859.^ 

^ Giraldus Oambrensis^ Rolls ed., voL iv, p. 1G7. 

- Giraldus Cambrensis ^ Rolls ed., vol. vi, p. 133. 

Another canoe is said to have been lying in this lake (.4rc7i. Camh.. 
1803, p. 335). " 

^ 1861, p, 342. Figured, AreA. 1874, p. 147. 

® Proceedings^ 2nd Series, vol. i, p. 10. 
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It is recorded^ that the writer^ of the above account discovered 
^ stone implements \ viz. ^ celts, flint arrowheads, and a stone 
gouge ^ at a group of hut circles in Nant Gwynant, near the spot 
where the outflow from Llyn Llydaw reaches the main valley, 
^ In excavating one of the foundations ’ of these circles he also 
‘ came to a quantity of slag, the refuse from smelting copper ore’.^ 

The hut circles composing this group belong for the most 
part to the larger type, being some 18 ft. in diameter,^ such as 
are to be found in quantities among the Muriau yr Gwyddelod 
close to Harlech. Several groups of the smaller type which pre- 
dominates in this distinct are to be found close to the copper 
vein on the mountain slopes above Dinas Emrys.^ 

Biynlcir Station Group, 

For the details of the discovery of what is known as the 
Llanllyfni gold collar, or lunula (fig. 5), I have to thank Mrs. 
Jones, of Ynysfoi', whose son, Major Bowen Jones, is the owner 
of the spearhead already described. 

The collar was found a good many years ago, perhaps thirty 
or forty, in the freshly cut edge of a peat bog on the farm of 
Tir y Dewin, near Bwlch Derwyn (now marked on the map as 
Bwlch Derwydd) in the parish of Llanfihangel-y-Pennant, 
a mile north-west of Brynkir station and a few yards from the 
border of Llanllyfni parish. 

A farm servant of Ymwlch Fawr was crossing the bog and 
noticed a yellow laurel leaf in the peat. After going on some 
way it dawned on him that a laurel leaf was a rather unlikely 
thing to find in a peat bog, so he returned and found that his 
leaf was of gold. He took his find to his master, by whom it 
was eventually sold on his behalf to the British Museum. 

The collar is undoubtedly of Irish origin and measures rather 
over 9 in. across. I believe that no other find of a gold lunula 
has been recorded for Wales ; but many (between sixty and 
seventy) have been found in Ireland ; four in England (three of 
these in Cornwall) ; others in France (six) ; Scotland (four) ; 
while Belgium, Detimark, and Germany have each provided one 
example.® 

^ Proceedings^ 2nfl Ser. i, 161. 

2 Dr. G. Griffith., Taltreuddyn, near Barmouth. 

® Copper slag has also been found in hut circles in Anglesey {Arch, 
Camh,, 1892, p. 243). 

* See Arch. Camh.^ 1903, p. 282 for plan and description. They are 
known as Muriau yr Dref (Town Walls) or Tre’r Gwyddelod (Irishmeris 
town), and are referred to by Sir John Rhys as Hhat deserted centre of 
the ancient Goidel t 

® The eppper mine on the slopes of Snowdon above Lake Llydaw is 
said to contain ancient workings. 

° The Bronze Age in Ireland^ ch. 4, 

von. XXX N 
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The next object is a sickle (fig. 6 ), which has been sharpened 
OB botK odgGs. It is not socketed, but htis one liole nnd ix sli^lit 
narrowing of the blade to facilitate its attachnient to a handle.^ 
It measures 6 -| in. by 1 in. 5 ^ and is now kept in the mnseiim ot 
the University College of North Wales at Bangor;^ its presence 
to-night is due to the kind offices of Professors J . U. Lloyd and 



Fig*. 5. GOLD (JOIXAH PUOM LLANrJA'PNI, (tAHNATlVOXSIIIHR (J). (lleprutluced, 

by pernhssioiij) from tlio BHtisk Guidv. to the Hronxo Agej* ■ 

0 . H. Fynes-Clynton, of that university. Its history is best i 

told in a letter from Mr. R. H. Evans, the Principal of the ; 

Madryn Castle Farm School, who deposited it in the college ■ 

museum : | 

The Bronze Sickle you mention was found some years ago while digging \ 

peat in a bog belonging to Plas Lleclieiddior. ... It was found at a deptli I 

of about 4 ft., quite 3b years ago. I was a youn|r hoy at the time, and in s 

later years when I realized the value of such a findy I made enquiries at J 

the farm house, and found the Sickle had for years been used for greasing J 

cart wheels— that is, was used to get the grease out of the grease pot, | 

The spot indicated is half a mile south of the station. ; 

In Jrchaeologia Camhrensis for 1871, p. 20, is a woodcut and | 

description of a palstave of unusual type, in that one side of the 
'septum’ is ornamented with a lozenge pattern. This was ] 

found on the farm of Mynachty Gwyn which lies 2^ miles to ;■ 

^ Weight 3 J oz. less 20 grains. 
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the west of Brynkir station and a mile from the small ‘ com- 
pound walled’ fortress of Pen y gaer. Reference is made to 
this find by Sir John Evans in Ancient Bronze Implements of 
Great Britain^ p. 77, but the farm is there eiToneously described 
as being in Merionethshire, near Aberdovey. 

Two more palstaves are described and illustrated in Archaeo- 
logia Cambrensls for 1910 (p. 334). One of these was found at 
Paiit yv ciniog a mile to the west of Brynkir station ; the other, 
which is looped, was found within half a mile of the first at 
Efail Cenin. 

In the month of March 1831, as described in the Goleriad 
Cymm in the following May, were found ten urns on the farm of 



Fig. 6 . SICKLK FROM LLUOHEIDDIOR (^). 


Llysdin Isaf; ^ they were within a circle 10 yds. across, apparently 
surrounded by a stone wall and laid in a row ; they were full of 
bones and ashes ; in one was a ^ piece of copper There were 
four stones of equal size protecting each urn, with a flat stone 
on top. 

I owe this reference to the Rev. tienry Hughes of Brynkir, 
who also showed me the exact place where the find was made, 
as indicated to him by one who was present when the urns were 
first discovei'ed. The spot is on a rising piece of ground less than 
% mile north of Brynkir station, and not far from the place 
where a stone with an Ogam inscription was found in 1903.^ 
What appears to have been a similar find is recorded in 
Archaeologia^ vol. xxxiv, p. 67, in the course of a letter on the 
subject of the Ystumcegid dolmen. The letter is written by 
Nathaniel Neal Solly, Esq., and dated I6th November 1850 : 

... in the adjoining farms of Llwyn-y Mafon-isaf and Bach y-Saint 
very ancient sepulchral urns made of clay have been dug up, as I am 

^ The field now belongs to the farm of Liystyn Gwyn. 

2 Arch, Camb,, 1903, p. 288, and 1907, p. 96. 
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informed by Mr. Ellis Owen, of Cefii y Meusydd [a Fellow of this 
(Society], who discovered one himself in the spring of 1849. This nrn 
contained ashes and a small bronze knife. 

The spot indicated is about 3| miles south-east of the station. 
^ Another small triangular knife of bronze 2 in. long by l ^ in. 
broad, with holes for two rivets, from an urn at Tomen y Mur, 
is illustrated, with the urn, in Arch, Joum.^ 18^7, p. 17. 



Fig. 7. BUOKKT mou Tift Y DBWIN (J). 

I must mention one other object found in this district, namely 
a wooden bucket with a bronze handle (fig, 7). Mr. Neil 
Baynes has made a very careful drawing of the bucket and the 
‘ inscriptions on and in it, and these are now exhibited together 
with the bucket itself, which was found in 1881, in a bog at 
Tir y Dewin, by a farmer of the name of David Howland, whilst 
digging peat.’- 

Tir y Dewin has already been mentioned in connexion with 
the gold lunula. The name means ^ The Wizard’s Land’, and 
it is tempting to imagine that this may be of some significance 
in view of the pentacles scratched on the bucket, to which 
reference is made later. Another form of the name, and that 
adopted on the later ordnance maps, is Ty’r Dewin, "The 
Wizard’s House’ ; while the old ordnance map of 1840 gives it 
as Tir Dewin. Tir y Dewin occurs in the Act of Parliament of 

1 Arch, Oamb,, 1905, p. 255. 
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1842 authorizing the sale of the Mostyn estates in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

What seems to be an earlier reference appeared in the same 
journal for 1886, p. 235 : 

Myid of Coins.— -A. number of coins, said to be one hundred and twenty- 
iive, has been dn^ up on a farm adjoining? that named Monachty Gwyii, 
in Caernarvonslure, belonging to Mrs. Jones Pany of Aberdunaut, and 
at a spot not far from Bwlch Derwen. Previously to this a curiously 
hard and black wooden pail, somewhat similar in shape to the large tin 
milk-pails seen on railways, having golden hoops, and a handle at the 
top, was dug out of the turbary. Botli of these finds were made within 
a mile of Monachty Gwyn. llio coins would seem to have disappeared, 
but the man who dug up the pail has since become suddenly rich eiiougb to 
purchase two cows, which would seem to furnish grounds for conjecture 
that coins may have been discovered by him also, together with the pail. 

It is most unfortunate that the coins were not preserved with 
the bucket as they might have thrown some light on its history. 

The following quotation from a letter addressed to Edward 
Lhuyd ^ and dated December 30th 1694 may point to a some- 
what similar discovery in Carnarvonshire : 

‘The Urn that I mentioned to you was found about 10 years 
ago in a place in Caerii:shire called mownog Grygog about 
a yd. de^ in the ground ; it is a wooden vessel about 6 inches 
deep ancl 10 Diameter, as I was informed, having one brass 
hoop about it, containing in it nothing at all but mud and 
some long, narrow, thin pieces of plate so corroded with rust 
that they would not endure handling ; I have a piece of the 
hoop and that is all that I could get of it.’ 

I have not yet been able to identify the place indicated, as 
the name ‘Mawnog griigog’ merely means ‘ heathery peat bog’ 
and a considerable part of the county would answer to this 
description ; but there is some slight evidence to suggest that it 
may have been at Penmorfa, near which place were two stone 
circles — now destroyed — one of which was described^ as being 
‘ by Mawnog Grigog 

Mr. Baynes describes the bucket as follows : The sides and 
bottom are of yew. It is 7 in. high and 7-| in. wide. 

The sides are made up of three staves 7 in. long, which also 
form the three feet, and ten shorter staves 6| in. in length, and 
the bottom is ^ in. thick, tapering to ^ in. at the edge. 

All the staves are wedge-shaped, being a little over ^ hi. thick 
at the bottom and about in. at the top or rim of the vessel. 
This rim is bound with bronze. 

The handle, also of bronze, is from | in. to in. in width 

^ Parochialia^ iii, 108. 

2 Stukeley*s liinerarium Ouriosum^ pi. 80, 2 the drawing being derived 
from Lbiiyd's notes. 
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and f in. thick, of I'ectangular section and flattened at the ends. 

It is devoid of ornament and, when raised, stands 3f in. above 
the rim of the bucket. It is attached to the side by two plain 
blunt conical studs which are riveted inside over broinsc 
washers. One of these washers is original and has a toothed 
design round the edge. On the outside the conical studs pass 
through ornamental bronze straps ab{)ut in. long and J in, 
wide. The ends of the straps are bifurcated and branch from : 

a hole I in. in diameter. ^ 

Originally the staves appear to have been confined by three ' 

hoops in addition to the bronze rirrn The lowest hoop at th(‘ 
present time is of thin bronze | in. wide and probably in its 
original position. The middle and top hoops are restorations, 
and are of brass coated with some substance to simulate age. 

One stave has been bored with a hole, close under the rim, 
now enlarged where the wood has broken away but originally 
about J in. in diameter. On the inside of the Ducket this bole 
is surrounded by a semi-oval mark as if some object of this 
shape is missing. 

This stave appears to be out of place, but it falls into position 
on the opposite side of the bucket. 

It is possible that the hole was connected with some catch or 
fastening which held a lid in position. 

If this reconstruction is correct the hinge of the lid may have 
been attached to the long stave immediately opposite from 
which about l|in. of the top has been broken away. 

It is evident that after the staves were first hooped lines were 
roughly made with a gouge-shaped tool on ea(‘n side of the 
hoops — the intervening spaces being then rubbed down smooth. 

On the exterior, between the top and middle hoops, are seven 
devices— two complete pentacles with dots at the intersections 
of the lines, two defaced or incomplete examples of inferior 
execution and without dots, a figure somewhat like a reversed i 

capital E, and on the same stave another design having a slight ; 

resemblance to a running animal. Lastly, a tadpole-shaped ; 

figure between five nearly straight lines on the one side and > 

curved or angular lines on the other side. j 

Inside and on the bottom of the bucket is a row of mai'ks or J 

characters, but from their position it is difficult to compare j 

them with those illustrated in Jrck Camh^ 1905, p. 255. It ^ 

would appear that some of the lines shown in this illustration ! 

are chance scratches or form part of the grain of the wood. . ] 

It is not clear that the bottom of the bucket is in its original , f 
position. One might almost assume that the flatter side would 
be found on the inside of the bucket and not, as we see it now, 
underneath the bottom. If in the course of restoration the ,/ 
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bottom has been reversed the characters would originally have 
been in a more likely position on the underside of the bottom 
of the bucket, 

Mr. Hkmp also exhibited a stone seal matrix (%. 9), the 
property of William George, Esq., 
of Criccieth, and gave the following 
description : 

The seal was found in Carnarvon- 
shire close to Criccieth, on the farm 
of Mynydd Ednyfed, It is of slate, 
and has evidently been made from 
a piece of the local stone, such as 
may be found in quantity in almost 
any field in the neighbourhood. 

The date must I think be some- 
where aboub 1^00. The lettering is 
very rough, but even if^ as I suspect 
is the case, the seal is ‘ home made ", 
it would be difficult to date the 
lettering much later, and it might 
be earlier.^ 

Apart from the rudeness of the 
execution I suggest that another 
detail points to a local origin, and 
to a possibility that the maker or 
designer was copying or working 
from an impression and not from a 
matrix ; a thing which perhaps he had never seen. 

You will notice that the lines round the outer margin of the 
inscription instead of being joined at the top run up to the 
edge of the stone, and I am inclined to think that the maker 
was working from an actual seal attached to a document. 

The owner was rural dean of Lleyn, and although Criccieth 
is not actually in this deanery, but in that of Eifionydd, the 
boundai'y lies only a short distance to the west. 

The inscription reads : 

^ eiGILt. €HHII DCCAHI 06 L61H 

The S and all the N’S are reversed, and although this is a 
not very unusual occurrence in seal inscriptions I think it 
again points to an unpractised hand. 

^ The following seals bearing lettering with which that here shown may 
be compared are illustrated in the Catalogue of Seals hi the Department of 
MSS. in the Bntish Museum: voL iii, pi. I, no. 1,198 (1179-1211); 
vol. iv, pi. X, no. 15,739 (c. 1190?); vol. v, pi. VI, no. 18,184 (1212) ; 
vol V, pi. VI, no. 18,296 (1201) ; vol. v, pi. XIII, no. 19,373 (1199). 



Fig. 9, STONE mathix found 

AT CnnJOIETH. 
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Ennius is, I take it, a Latin form of Einion, the more usual 
form being Anianus, whence the English Anian, and when 
I first saw the seal I hoped it might be possible to connect 
it with the well-known Anian bishop of Bangor who christened 
Edward II at Carnarvon in 1284. Before he became bishop lie 
was archdeacon of Anglesey, but I have no earlier date for him 
than that of his consecration. 

There was another Anian who was bishop of St. Asaph 
from 1248 or 1249 to 1267, but oven if the dates would allow 
it, it would not be possible to ^affiliate*' the seal without 
clear evidence, as the name Anian was by no means uncom- 
mon in Carnarvonshire in early times. Einion is a southern 
form, Einon a northern, and in Gwynedd it is Eingion or 
Eingnion, which becomes Engan, as Llanengan in Lleyri.^ It 
is barely possible that €NNI! should x'ead NCNNII, Nennius 
being the Latin form of Nynnian, the English Niniaii. 

The fish bears a strong resemblance to the heraldic Muce’ or 
pike, and is, I think, much too ferocious to be a herring which 
he might otherwise be, as the herring fishery was in early days 
a great and profitable industry in western Carnarvonshire. 

I have not so far been able to find another seal similar to 
this made of stone. 

Mr. Hemp also exhibited a Roman gold brooch and a gold 
plate with a Greek inscription from Carnarvon, and made the 
following remarks : 

With regard to the gold brooch and inscribed plate, I can 
claim to be little more than the * carrier \ 

Our Fellow Sir Vincent Evans wrote at my suggestion to 
Mr. Gwyneddon Davies of Carnarvon, a member of the com- 
mittee of the Public Library there, asking whether the objects 
could be lent to the Society for exhibition. The committee 
kindly agreed to the suggestion, and the objects travelled to 
London in my pocket a few days ago. 

Their history since their discovery, so far as I know it, is 
illustrative of the dangers of local museums. They were found 
early in the last century, and w'ere subsequently placed in the 
museum housed in Carnarvon Castle. When this was dispersed 
they, in common with most of the objects, disappeared from the, 
public ken, and Professor Haverfield writing ten years ago in 
the Transactions of the Hon. Soc. of Cymmrodorion records the 
loss of both. Several of the one-time exhibits in the museum 
have now been placed in locked cases in the Public Library, 

^ See Sir J, Morris Jones’s Grammar, p. 16C. 1 owe this reference to 
Professor J, E. Lloyd. 
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and I am glad to say things are finding their way back by 
degrees. Both the brooch and the plate are now kept in the safe, 
and produced for the inspection of visitors who ask to see them. 

The form of the fibula is clearly shown in the illustration. 
It will be noticed that there is a I'oughness on the upper side 
where the bow joins the crossbar, and a slight ridge just above 
this point on the edge of the bow itself where some projection 
has clearly been broken off The probable form of this is made 
clear by an illustration^ of a very similar gold brooch found at 
Odlham, Hampshire, which has a pointed spherical ornament 
(similar to those at each end of the crossbar) attached to the 
junction of bow and bar, the exact point where some ornanieiit 
is missing in the Carnarvon specimen. 



Fig. 10. ROMAN GOLD BROOCH PROM CARNARVON. 

Another brooch, similar but made of bronze, is figured in 
Collectanea Antiqna^ dcadi what seems to have been part of a 
Welsh example of gold is recorded ^ as having been found in 
Montgomeryshire with other gold objects. This fragment is 
a short hexagonal tube terminated by an ornament which bears 
a strong resemblance to that found on the three examples 
already given. 

On p. 145 of the British Museum Guide to the exhibition 

Arch, Joiirn., vol. if p. 46. ^ Vol. i, pL HI- 

® Arch. Gamh.i 1800^ p. 155. 
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ilhistratmg Greek and Roman Life is a drawing of a gold fibula 
of similar type which shows clearly that the ornament missing 
from the Carnarvon specimen represents what wivs in some cases 
a functional part of the brooch, i. e. the head of the pind 

In the case of the object now exhibited the pin, which is 
missing, was hinged to a rod inside the hollow bar, and its point 
was held to the plate by a sliding cap which in its turn was 
kept in position by a shoiildered tongue of broni^e (of whi(di the 
base only remains riveted to the end of the plate) ; this u(ded 
as a spring inside the cap, which it entered by a T-shaped 
opening on the principle of the simple snap fastening of a 
bracelet or necklace of the present day. 

The dimensions ax'C, length im, width of head 4 in. 

With regard to the inscribed plate, a further note will, I hope, 
be laid before the Society before long. 

The Peksident thought any general discussion of the exhibits 
impossible, but was of opinion that the bucket showed Late 
Celtic influence. The inscriptions, however, resembled the 
cursive Roman inscriptions on some bronze vessels in Britain, and 
one of them could probably be deciphered. Hence the bucket 
might be assigned to the Roman period. The gold brooch dated 
about the fourth century, and he had one from Macedonia *^ 
remarkable for its catch opening, which closed with a latch. In 
South Europe the leaf-shaped sword had a curious relation to 
a dagger type found in Sicily and Crete, and he suggested 
a southern origin for that type. 

Mr. Reginald Smith assigned the crossbow brooch to a.d. 350- 
400, and described the mechanism for holding the pin-point. It 
worked on the principle of the barrel-padlock, and he could 
think of no other example of that method. Thebrooch-typein 
question was more often than any other made of gold. A rarity 
among the exhibits was a Bronze Age blade with notches in the 
broad tang for rivets, but with a narrow leaf-shaped blade (fig. 3). 
The rapier had a long tapering blade and had for some time 
been regarded as the ancestor of the leaf-shaped sword, but 
hitherto no connecting link had been found, and the present 
specimen seemed to fill the gap satisfactorily. Reference had been 
made in the paper to Irish influence in the district, and the gold 
lunula confirmed such intercourse in the Bronze Age, so that it 

^ I have to thank Mr. Peers for a reference to another of these brooches 
which was found at Trieste and is figured in The Arts in Early England^ 
voL iii, pL XXVin, no. 2. The author in his description explains in 
detail the functional development of the various features of fibulae of 
this type : see also Chifiet, Anastasis Childerid /, (1655), 182. 

^ ArchaeologiUy xlviii. 100. 
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was possible to give Ireland credit for the transition from rapier 
to sword instead of seeking it in the eastern Mediterranean area. 

Sir Hercules Read had not seen the bucket before, but would 
prefer to date it to the fifth or sixth century. Such vessels were 
generally made on the same lines and there was little art about 
the present specimen. There were practical reasons for the 
extension of three staves to form feet, axid the bronze mounts 
did not look 2,000 years old ; but if much depended on its date he 
would give it further consideration. 

Mr. Dale I'ccognized the concentric rings on one of the 
spindle-whorls as Anglo-Saxon and would assign it to that 
period. 

The President added that there was a certain amount of 
stylistic evidence in the bucket, which in a broad sense was Late 
Celtic, but he agreed with Sir Hercules Read that it did not 
belong to that period. The occurrence of Solomon’s seal on the 
staves was of interest in connexion with the story of the 
witches. 

E. C. R. Armstrong, Esq., E.S.A., Local Secretax'y for 
Ireland, communicated the following note on Cheek-pieces of 
Bridle-bits in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin. 

Among the horse trappings in the Royal Irish Academy’s 
collection is the specimen illustrated in the figure, no. 1. Being 
struck with its similarity to the so-called 'bow-pullers’, I sent 
a drawing of it to our Fellow Mr. R. A. Smith, whom I knew to 
be interested in these objects. He suggested, when replying, 
that I should write a note about it and some specimens of cheek- 
pieces for horses’ bits in the Academy’s collection. Mr. Smith 
has since sent me a copy in proof of his paper ' Side-lights on 
Italian "bow-pullers ” ’ : I may say that his explanation of the 
real use of these objects seems to me convincing. 

I believe the object in the Academy’s collection to have been 
used as the cheek-piece of a bit, with the spikes (which had 
ceased to be functional and were a survival of those on the 
'bridle-spurs’) turned outwards. My reasons for this are, 
first, the form of the object, and secondly, the fact that the 
side without the spikes is roughly cast and apparently not in- 
tended to be seen ; I also think the rein-tang has got misplaced 
and that it should be attached to the loop, not to the bar. 
The length of the bar is 59 mm., of the spike 16 mm., and of 
the loop 07 mm. 

In the Academy’s collection are a number of cheek -pieces 






period of the Norse occupation of Ireland. In some the orna- 
mentation takes the form of a bow and arrow, or the centre 
becomes a trefoil, while in what may be a final form, a curved 
bar is all that remains. 

Some of the ^ dragon ’ and other forms have raised spikes 
round the opening to which the bit and rein-piece were attached : 
specimens of these are shown (fig. 2~7), the measurements 
being as follows : In £ the total length of the cheek-piece is 
98 mm., that of the longest spike from base to tip 13 mm., and 
of the loop £8 mm. ; in 3 the length is 98 mm., while the longest 

^ Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 

2 Civilisation primitive en Italic, ii, pis. 178 ; 7 : 181 ; 15, 16. 
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spike is 12 mm. in length, and the loop is 29 mm. long. In 4 
the length is 100 mm., of the longest spike 14 mm., and of the 
loop 29 mm. Number 5 is 108 mm. in length, the longest spike 
is 10^ mm. and the loop is 28f mm. long ; number 6 is 110 mm. 
long, the longest spike measures 11 mm., and the loop is 30|* mm. 
in length. The last, number 7, measures 105 mm. in length ; 
the longest spike measures 9 mm., and the loop is 29 mm. in 
length. Unfortunately the details as to the finding and associa- 
tions of these seven cheek-pieces have not been recorded. 

There can be little doubt that the spikes in these examples 
had ceased to be functional and were retained on the outside of 
the cheek -pieces as ornaments ; it is tempting to see in their 
retention a survival of those on the ^ bridle-spurs \ 

It would therefore seem that the association of spikes with 
horses" cheek -pieces continued for a long period : I think the 
examples in the Academy’s collection strengthen the arguments 
put forward by Mr. Smith as to the real use of the misnamed 
^ bow-pullers 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 


ANNIVERSARY. 

Tuesday, 23rd April 1918. 

St. George’s Day. 

WILLIAM MINET, Esq., M.A., Treasurer, and afterwards 

Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt, D.Litt., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

Harold Sands, Esq., and Edward Neil Baynes, Esq,, were 
appointed scrutators of the ballot. 

The Presiuent delivered the following address : 

Gentlemen, 

It did not lie, I imagine, within the expectations of any of us 
that a fourth anniversary of the Society should see us still 
involved in the Great War. Unfortunately it is so, aild again 
I am called upon to address you in the midst of pre-occupations 
that affect us all. It is certainly a subject for congratulation 
that in spite of the difficulties and delays with which we have to 
contend, the publications of the Society should have been con- 
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tinued and that its financial position should remain substantially 
unimpaired. 

The name of one of our Fellows appears on the Roll of 
Honour. Otherwise the greater part of our losses has been due 
to old age. In the absence of onr Assistant Secretary, engaged 
on war work, I have to thank our Librarian, Mr. George Clinch, 
for the collection of many biographical details concerning our 
deceased Fellows. 

The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary : 
Edward Jackson Barron, 28rd March 191H. 

Rev. Arthur John Beanlands, M.A., 2()bh Heptembor 1917. 
Rev. William Done Bushell, M.A., October 1917. 

Edwin Charles Clark, LL.D., mh July 1917. 

Rev. Thomas Stephen Cooper, M.A., 10th January 1918. 
Rev.EdwardSamueIDewick,M.A.,P.aS.,10thI)ecernberl917. 
John Temple, Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, 6th February 
1918. 

Pliilip Berney Ficklin, 1st November 1917, 

John Ribton Garstin, 16th June 1917. 

George Grazebrook, 11 th August 1917. 

Rev. William Greenwell, M.A., D.CXL., F.R.H., F.S.A. Scot, 
£7th January 1918. 

Thomas Ilesketh Hodgson, 18th October 1917. 

Sir Charles Holroyd, Knt, D.Litt, 17th November 1917. 
Thomas M'Kenny Hughes, M.A. 5 F.R.S.,F.G.S., 9th June 1917* 
Henry Laver, F.L.S., 31st August 1917. 

Sir Edward Letch worth, Knt., 18th October 1917. 

Thurstan Collins Peter, 4th September 1917. 

Newton, Earl of Portsmouth, 4th December 1917. 

John Quekett, M.A., 31st July 1917. 

Walter Lewis Spiers, 28th May 1917. 

Hamon le Strange, M.A., 25th March 1918. 

William Chapman Waller, 28th July 1917. 

Sir James Whitehead, Bt, 20th October 1917. 

The following have been elected : 

Percy Walter Lewis Adams. 

Henry De Vere, Lord Barnard. 

Ven. William Cunningham, D.I)., F.BA., Archdeacon of Ely, 
Sir Evan Vincent Evans. 

George Francis Farnham, M.A. 

Arthur Foulkes-Roberts. 

Stephen Gaselee, M.A. 

Rev. Claude Jenkins, M.A. 

William Longman. 
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John Bovvyer Buchanan Nichols. 

Frederick Arthur Harman Oates. 

Albert Victor Peatlingj M.B., B.C. 

Ven. Ernest Harold Pearce, Archdeacon of Westminster. 

Thomas Wilson Parry, M.A., M.D. 

Charles James Phillips, 

Ilev. George Chatterton Richards, M. A. 

William Scoresby Routledge, M.A, 

Brigadier-General Herbert Conyers Surtees, C.B., D.S.O. 

I.elia Stampa, M.A. 

Frank Stevens. 

Frederick Anthony White. 

Wyatt Wyatt-Paine. 

As Honorary Fellow : 

M. Antoine Heron de Villefosse. 

The following have resigned ; 

Alfred Billson. 

Sir William Edward Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., K.C. 

Samuel Robert Scargill-Bird. 

The name of Second- Lieutenant John Quekett appears on 
the last yeaPs ‘ Roll of Honour \ Fie was the son of the late 
A. E. Quekett, Legal Assistant to the Local Government Board, 
Dublin, and grandson of Professor John Quekett, F.R.S. Born 
in 1884, he was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and 
Trinity College, Dublin, and early showed great attachment to 
the study of architecture. He served his articles as an architect 
under Sir Thomas Drew, and as a draughtsman showed extra- 
ordinary proficiency. He was for some years sub-editor of The 
Builder^ and also architectural editor of the Victoria County 
Histoiy^ to which he made valuable contributions. 

In 1916 he obtained a commission in the Black Watch, and 
he took part in much fighting in the autumn of that year. He 
was wounded and reported missing on 31st July 1917, and his 
body was subsequently recovered and received the last honours. 
His Commanding Officer wrote : He was ^ always full of good 
humour, however trying the circumstances, keen on his work, 
considerate to his men, and brave to a fault. He will always 
remain in our memories as a very gallant gentleman.’ At the 
time of his death he was thirty-three years of age. 

Mr. Quekett was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1915. 

The Rev, Wilwam Done Bushed, who died on S7th August 
1917 in his seventy-ninth year, at his residence, The Hermitage, 
Flarrow-on-the-Hill, had been for over fifty years a Master at 
the School. There he had endeared himself to many generations 
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of Harrow boys, and among other wholesome movements, had 
taken an active part in the first organization of the School 
Volunteer Corps. 

For a long period of years he had devoted himself to the 
history of Harrow and its neighbourhood. He published several 
chapters relating to its earlier stages, from Offa's time onwards, 
with notes and translations, and sketched the history of the 
Harrow rectors from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. He 
threw light on the connexion of Lanlranc and Anselm with 
Harrow, and on the meeting there of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
and Simon, abbot of St. Albans in 1170. Tliese and other 
writings were included by him under the title of Hairow Octo- 
centenary Ti^acts^ written to commemorate the eight-hundredth 
anniversary of the church in 1894. 

Mr. Buslieirs antiquarian zeal, however, also found another 
field in South Wales. Some twenty years ago he acquired the 
island of Caldey, in Pembrokeshire, and made a summer home of 
the house which foinns part of the Tironian Priory. 

He contributed various papers to Archaeologia Camhremls on 
the local stone circles, such as those of Prescelfy, and on various 
researches concerning ecclesiastical and other antiquities. 

Among his last works were communications on ‘ St. Chadd and 
St. Cedd, two Brother Bishops ’ (1916), and two papers on ‘ The 
Lady Margaret Beaufort and King Henry VII k 

Mr. Bushell was himself a son of South Wales, having been 
born at Cardiff, and his Welsh researches found recognition in 
his creation as a bard, ‘ Ynyswr Pyr of the Gorsedd. He was 
a Scholar and Fellow at St. John’s College, Cambridge. At 
Harrow he was the first movster to command the School BifleCorps. i 

By the death of our Fellow the Rev. Thomas Stephen Coopee, | 

of Chiddingfold, the Surrey Archaeological Society has suffered 
a great loss. He had been associated with that Society for [ 

many years and for some time acted as its hon. secretary, i 

conjointly with our Fellow Mr. Mill Stephenson. J 

His most important work is a Catalogm of the Church Plate 
of Sunry^ which first appeared in a series of papers in the | 

Transactions of the Surrey Society. This is recognized as a 
monumental work, and contains illustrations of the most impor- i 

tant pieces, together with a record of the makers’ marks. He | 

was also a great authority on the anciezit glass works of West | 

Surrey, the site of some of which was at Chiddingfold, where he | 

resided. Among other facts he discovered that the glass works | 

were in existence in the neighbourhood as early as the thirteenth j 

or fourteenth century, and an impromptu lecture that he gave 
on these old works at the Old Haslemere Exhibition some years { 
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ago is remembered for the vivid interest with which he in- 
vested the subject. He possessed remains of the ancient crucibles, 
and was able to reconstruct more than half of some of the glass 
vessels that he had unearthed. Mr. Cooper's knowledge of 
glasswork sites was of the most intimate character, and he could 
point out on the ordnance map where each one stood. ^ 

^ Mr. Cooper writes a personal acquaintance, ‘ was a man of 
most kindly disposition, ever ready to place his store of know- 
ledge at the disposal of others.’ He did much to forward anti- 
(juarian iuterests in his neighbourhood and was a promoter and 
(tonstant benefactor of the llaslemcre Educational Museum. 

He was elected a h'ellow in 1894. He died on lOtb January 
of this year. 

In the llcv. Edward Samukl Dewick, who died on 10th De- 
iiember last, the Society has lost an eminent ecclesiologist and 
liturgical student. He was educated at Merchant Tayloi's’ 
School and St. John's College, Cambridge, and gave early proof 
of very wide interests, including geology and botany as well as 
Hebrew, numismatics, and general archaeology. He had served 
on the Council of our Society on several occasions and, besides 
his solid contributions, had made interesting exhibitions of ivory 
and alabaster carvings. Two papers of his are included in 
Archaeolpgia^ (1) On a MS. Psalter formerly belonging to the 
Abbey oi Bury St. Edmunds (Archaeologia^ vol. liv), and (2) 
On a MS. Pontifical of a bishop of Metz in the fourteenth cen- 
tury {Archaeologia^ vol. liv). 

To the Royal Archaeological Institute, of which he was a 
member, Mr. Dewick contributed an important paper on ‘ Con- 
secration Crosses'. 

He was for some years editor of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society, to which he made some interesting communications. 
Among these may be mentioned, as illustrating the early charac- 
ter of his researches, one on ' Coi’onation Services of the English 
and French Kings and another ^ On some masses of St. Ethel- 
bert, K.M., in a MS. Missal of Flereford use'. 

Mr. Dewick was the honoraiy treasurer and a lifelong member 
of the Henry Bradshaw Society, for which he edited The Coro- 
nation Booh of Charles V of France, He also edited for Sir 
Thomas Brooke, Bt., The Metz Pontifical^ issued in a magnifi- 
cent form to the members of the Roxburghe Club. 

As an earnest of his goodwill to the Society Mr. Dewick has 
bequeathed two brasses and some valuable books. 

Mr. Walter Lewis Spiers, who died on 28th May 1917, was 
Curator of the Soane Museum, which he has done so much to 
^ Surrey Times ^ 19tk January 1918. 
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render available to serious students. He was an expert in 
matters of London topography, and a valued member of the 
committee of the London Topographical Society. He had 
collected in the course of numerous journeys undertaken for that 
purpose, much material to illustrate the life and work of 
Nicholas Stone, the statuary and architect of the Jacobean Age, 
and of his sons, following up clues given by Stone's Account 
Book, which is in the Soane Museum. Happily these materials 
seem to be in some directions fairly complete, and it is under- 
stood that the Walpole Society contemplates the publication of 
his special photographs and MSS. 

He was himself quite a recent member of our Society, having 
been elected on 20th January 1916. 

Students of Irish antiquities will feel the loss of Mr. J. R. 
Gaestin, a Vice-President, and for some time President, of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, and for some years Treasurer 
and at varioas times Vice-President of the Royal Irish Academy. 
He was born in Dublin in 1836, and educated at Cheltenham 
College and Dublin University, also graduating M.A. at Oxford. 

He collaborated in several antiquarian works, amongst which 
may be mentioned the Records of Co7% Cloync^ and Ross^ with 
his uncle, the Rev. W. Maziere Brady, and the Rev. Ambrose 
Colman, O.P., in his edition of Stuart’s Armagh and of de 
Annatis Hihemiac. The last great work in which lie had a 
considerable share was Mr. C. J. Jackson’s Illmtratcd Hkkm/ 
of English Plate, He also made many contributions to the 
Journal of the Irish Antiquaries, including one on the ‘ Maces, 
Swords, and Insignia of Irish Corporations’ (1898). He pos- 
sessed a fine library at Braganstown, and was always ready to 
assist fellow students. 

In Mr. Geoege Geazebeook the Society has lost one of its 
oldest Fellows, for he was elected on 30th April 1857. He was 
born at Glasgow 4th July 1831, and died at his residence, Clent, 
Staffordshire, on 11th August 1917, at the advanced ageof eighty- 
six years. He was the son of Henry Grazebrook, iron merchant 
and , India merchant, Avho belonged to an old Staffordshire 
family, and was engaged in business successively at Glasgow 
and Liverpool, in which his son became a partner. At the 
time of his death he had been a Fellow of this Society for * 
sixty years. Mr. Grazebrook was deeply versed in heraldic and 
genealogical lore. 

His friend, Mr. J. Paul Rylands, who has kindly communi- 
cated a list of his publications, observes that ‘ he was a very 
industrious worker and was always willing to help those who 
needed such information as he could give ’. 
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The following titles of papers by him will give the best idea of 
his activities in the field of research that he had made his own : 

Earleian Soeiety (mtli J. P. Rylands). 

Visitation of Shropshire^ 1G23. 2 vols, 1889. G. G. wrote the 

Introduction. 

HUtoric Society of Luncanhire and Cheshire, 

An Attempt to classify and date the various shapes found in Ileraldii; 
Shields, 1889 (xli, 1-7G). 

Tlie Earl Marshal’s (k)urt in England, comprising Visitations and the 
penalties incurred l)y tlicir neglect. 1894 (xlv, 99-140). 

William Salt Arahaeoioykal Society, 

Hhenstone Gharters, 1897. (xvi). 

Miscellaaea Genealogim et Jleraldica. 

Pedigree of (hmebrook (8 8. hi). 

Various forms of spelling Graxebrook (8 8. iii). 

A Curiosity from the Court of Star Chamber (4 S, i). 

Relative values of money 1005 and 1103 as compared with tlie present 
time (4 S. v). 

Heraldic and Physiological curiosity, 39 children from one father and 
mother (3 S. v). 

Vadelectus, Valet, &c. (4 S. i). 

Grazebrook descent from 100.5 (4 S. ii, iii, iv). 

Letter of Henry Earl of Richmond (4 S. v). 

Birth and youthful career of the same (4 S. v). 

Pedigree of Owen (2 S. ii). 

In Mr. Thomas Hesketh Hodgson, who died at Newby 
Grange near Carlisle in October 1917, the Society has lost 
another aged Fellow. He was in his seventy-sixth year. He 
was a son of the late Canon tiodgson and nephew of Mr. W. 
Nicholson, M.P., and for many years took a considerable part 
in local affairs. He was an active member of the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society 
and made many contributions to our knowledge of the antiqui- 
ties of that region. Among these may be mentioned his account 
of Hhe Village Community in Cumberland as instanced at 
Halltoun ’’ {Tramactioiis C, W, Soc, 0,S, XII) • A century of 
‘^paines” from the “Paine Book” of Weathermelock ’ and a 
collection of extracts from the Registers of the Privy Council 
of the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Queen Mary 
relating to Cumberland and Westmoreland. His antiquarian 
interests centred on the Roman Wall, in the investigation of 
which he was constantly occupied. He was aided in this work 
by his wife, a daughter of the late Rev. H, W. Cookson, D.D., 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Mr. Hodgson was President of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Archaeological Society from 1909 to 1915. 

Together with Mrs. Hodgson he contributed to vol. iii of 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland Society’s Transactions ‘Notes 
of Excavations along the Roman Wall in Cumberland, 1894- 
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1906 \ which were carried out with the co-operation of Prof, 
Pelham and Mr. R. P. I^. Booker. He was subsequently the 
chief local member of the Cumberland Excavation Committee, 
Pi’of. Plaverfield, who has played such an important part in 
directing the course of the researches made by this Committee^ 
writes of their labours during its ten years'* activity ; 

^ lie and Mrs. Hodgson took a proniiiient part in its work ; tlieygav(» 
up mucli time every sinuTner to tiu^ supervision of the actual t'xcavations, 
and they ninintely and very carefully sur v(*yed and planned the results. 
This :u'!;i\!!y pi-odm tMl not only a great saving of funds, which would 
otherwise have liad to be spent on professional surveyors, but yielded 
also plans drawn with more understanding of tlie meaning of the exeava- 
tions than a professional surveyor could have had. It is also largely due 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson^s energy tliat fairly full reportH of the work 
could he issued puiictaally year by ye^vr— a feature which distittgiiiHhcH 
these excavations from others undertaken in the last few years on the 
Wall. Of the value of tlie work and the results obtained, this is not 
the place to speak. Tbismiich, however, may ])e stated here that the work 
had a ^special aim, somewhat distinct from that of the other mural 
diggings, and was in the nature of pioneer inquiry ; it presented problems 
which are botli new and devoid of precedents to guide the workers ; in 
consequence here and there mistakes may have been made, whicli our 
successors will iind, and, indeed, have found the more easy to corrC(tt. 
Ihuumstiounidy tlie help given unweariedly by Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson 
w;is ofgrc.-ii vuluc, and it is no small gain to liave had on the Excavation 
Committee a Cumberland landowner, who was so well known in his own 
district, and who commanded so fully the (londdemu* and r(‘spect of 
landlords, as well as of the farmers and other o<‘cupiers of sites to h(* 
excavated. It was also a great thing to have among the antiquaries of 
Cumberland oue who took so deep an interest in the excavation of the 
V7all ; and it was a high privilege to those others who were with him, 
engaged in the work, to have as colleague so genial and friendly a fellow'- 
worker, ready at all moments to co-operate to the best of his ability, 
and ready also to smooth the way by most kindly and inexhaustible 
hospitality.’ ^ 

By the death of the late Ur. Heney Laver on 31st August 
last, at the advanced age of eighty-seven, the Essex Archaeo- 
logical Society has lost one who had been for forty years 
Member of its Council and frt)m 1903 to 1908 its President. 
He served the cause of Archaeology in Essex in many ways, and 
, did much to inci’ease the collections of the Colchester Museum, 
of which he was made Hon. Curator in 190^. His personal 
interests lay rather on the side of Natural History. He pub- 
lished a work on the Mammals and Fishes of Esseso^ and was 
President of the Essex Field Club. The gi’eatest debt that 
archaeology owes him is unquestionably his loyal support of 
the Curator of the Museum, Mr. Arthur Wright, in his com- 
petent work of classifying and arranging the unique British and 
Roman collections of Camulodunum — a work which, in spite of 

^ Trans. C. and W, Soc., N.S., xvii, p. 264. 
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the inconveniences of the building, gives the Colchester Collec- 
tion a distinguished place among those of our local museums. 
The loss of Mr. Wright to the Guildhall Museum, which all 
antiquaries deplore, was Colchester’s great gain. 

Dr. Laver was elected a Fellow of our Society in 1888, He 
served as Local Secretary to the Society, and made several 
conimunicalions to our Proceedings, including one on ‘Late 
Celtic Pottery found in Essex’, and on "A Late Celtic burial 
found at Colchester’. His most important exploration was 
that of the unique Homan building at West Mersea, of which 
he demonstrated the wheel-shaped plan.*^ 

The Essex Archaeological Society has suffered another seidous 
loss in the death, on 28th July 1917, of its late Treasurer, 
Mr. William Chapman Waller, M.A., who was elected a 
I’ellow of our Society in 1892. He was for long engaged on 
two laborious undertakings relating to Essex antiquities. One 
of these was a systematic collection under Hundreds of ‘ Essex 
Field-names’, transcribed from the Tithe Commutation awards. 
The other, entitled ‘ Some additions to Newcourt’s liepertorium’, 
was an important contribution to the parochial history of the 
county. Many papers of his on local history are included in 
Transactions of the Essex Society^ including one on the extinct 
Wroth family of Lough ton Hall. He devoted himself with 
great industry to the transcription and careful editing of original 
records bearing on local matters, and the volume on Essex Fines 
was due to his initiative and superintendence. In 1891, in 
collaboration with our Treasurer, Mr. W. Minet, he transcribed 
and edited the Registers of the Protestant CImreh at Guisnes^ 
and in 1898 the Register of the Church hnown as La Patente in 
Spitalfelds. 

Mr. Thurston Collins Peter, who died on 4tli September 
1917, was a well-known Cornish antiquary. He was born in 
1854 at Redruth of an old Cornish family, the Peters of Harlyn, 
and was educated at Sherborne College. He afterwards joined 
his father as a solicitor, and held many local offices, taking a 
deep interest in Poor Law administration. 

He found time, however, outside his professional work, to 
devote himself to antiquarian and historical researches in his 
native duchy. He succeeded Mr. J. D. Enys as President of 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall, and was largely instru- 
mental in securing the erection of a new wing to theTnstitution 
of Truro. 

Among his contributions to the Journal of the Institution 
^ See FroceMings, xvi, p, 426 . 
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of which he became sole editor, may be mentioned Notes on 
the ^ Superstitions in the Mining District", 1897 ; on the church 
of St. Just-iu-Penwith, with eleven plates, 1899 ; on St. Michaers 
Mount, with seven plates, 1899 ; on the churches of St. Mylor 
and St. Mabe, with ten plates, 1900 ; A Report (with Mr. J. D. 
Enys and Mr. H. M. Whitley) on mural paintings in (.’ornish ’ 
churches, 1901; ‘^Piran Old Church", with six plates, lOOlf; 
Notes on the church of St. Ives, witli four ])lates, 1905; '^Tristan 
andlseult", 1907; A Note on Cornish folk-tales, 1909; H^uirch- 
wardens" accounts at Camborne \ 1909 ; "'The St. Columl) (ireen- 
book", 1912; ‘The Padstow Hobby Horse", 191^1 ; "The Bodmin 
Gospels", 1913; Presidential addresses, 1912, 1913, and 1914; 
and Notes on Cornish folklore, 191*5. He also made commu- 
nications on these and similar subjects to the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. 

Among his separate publications was one on The Cimvbli 
Drama^ the History ofGlasney Collegiate Churchy mvi a History 
of Cornwall for Schools. He also thoroughly revised and re- 
wrote Collins’s Historjj of Co7mwall. 

He made careful explorations of the hut circles of Cam Brea, 
discovering neolithic implements there. "This", wrote his 
fi'iend, Mr. Henry Jenner, F.S.A., " was the llrst really important 
work done on that site, and won for him the Ilenwood gold 
medal." Another work of great interest was that on the lost 
Piran Church, to the preservation of which he devoted him- 
self. The St. Columb Green-book was a subject in which he 
revelled. 

With Mr. Jenner and Mr. J. B. Cornish he formed a Com- 
mittee of the County Council for the survey and preservation 
of the Cornish monuments, a task interrupted by the War and 
now made the more difficult through his death. In him, in the 
words of his friend, Cornwall has lost a unique personality, 
richly endowed with knowledge and sympathy, and of inex- 
haustible generosity. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1914. 

By the death of Mr. Worthington George Smith, F.L.S., 
our Local Secretary for Bedfordshire, at the age of eighty-two 
years, the Society has lost the services of one who, though his main 
work lay in the study of funguses and plant diseases, showed 
himself an unwearied investigator of the works of primeval man. 
His discovery of an important " Palaeolithic floor " on a hill-top 
at Caddington, near Dunstable, in 1885, was an achievement 
made the more valuable by the patient care with which he 
reconstituted the scattered chips of the flint implements and 
the fine draughtsmanship with which he illustrated them. This 
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was followed, as it had been preceded, by other discoveries of 
the kind, and he himself found nearly two thousand flint 
implements in the Thames Valley and elsewhere. The history 
of Dunstable itself also owes much to his researches. He was 
awarded a Civil List pension in 1902 in consideration of his 
services to archaeology and to l)otanical illustration. 

Professor Thomas Mc!Kkkny IlmniKs, P.E.S., who was born 
at Aberystwith in 1832, died at Cambridge on 9th June 1917, 
in liis eiglity-liftli year. At Cambridge he had been Wood- 
wardian IVofessor of Geology for forty-five years. His life- 
work chiefly lay within the domain of the science that he 
officially represented, hut he still found time to give solid evi- 
dence of his keen interest in archaeology. The antiquarian 
field in which he was most at home was naturally that which 
lies on the bordcidand of the two sciences. Already in 1876 
and 1877 he published papers on the question of Preglacial 
Man and on the proofs afforded by the river-gravels and brick 
earth for the ‘ Antiquity of Man followed up in succeeding 
years by many others on similar themes. 

But he in no way confined himself to this borderland. At 
the time when he acted as the Secretary of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Charles Newton, then H.B.M.’s Consul in Rome, Mr. McKenny 
Hughes could not have failed to be affected by the classical 
tastes of his chief, and he never ceased to give evidence of his 
interest in Roman antiquities. His own work mainly lay in 
the field of the early antiquities, including the Romano-British, 
of his own country, and in particular of the Cambridge district. 
He was a most active member of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, for which he served the office of President. He occu- 
pied himself in a special maimer with the ancient ditches of the 
Penland, but his investigations extended in this as in other 
subjects far beyond local limits, as will be seen from his com- 
prehensive study of Offa’s Dyke in Archaeolo^u^ vol. liii. He 
also did much to illustrate the Roman potteries of Cambiddge 
and its neighbourhood, taking at the same time a comprehensive 
survey of the Roman pottePs art in Britain. Some of his most 
interesting researches are contained in his paper in Archaeologict^ 
vol. Iv, on the more important breeds of cattle which have been 
recognized in the British Isles at successive periods. 

His services to geological science in his own University were 
largely bound up with the Memorial Museum to his distin- 
guished predecessor in the Chair, Prof. Sedgwick. Its erection 
was, in fact, largely due to his indefatigable energy and per- 
severance, and its successful organization was the result of his 
superintendence. 
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The death on 17th Novenaher last of Sir Chaiilks IIoluoyd, 
late Director of the National Gallery, following so soon on his 
resignation, leaves a void in the artistic world which it will be 
hard to fill. He had the satisfaction, however, Ijefore failing 
health entailed his retirement, of seeing the bt*(jiiest of Sir 
Henry Layard secured to the nation. With our Society Ins 
connexion was unfortunately shortlived, his election dating 
from Snd March 191(5. 


In Prof. Edwin CiiAKnus Clark, ih'ofessor of C’ivil Law i!i 
the University, Cambridge has lost another distinguislual son. 
His chief contribution in connexion with our own subjects W{'rt‘ 
his work on Early Roman Law and his HkUrrij of Romaa 
Private Law. He was elected a Fellow of this Society in 188(5. 
In 1901 he communicated a learned paper published in the 
Proceedings^ ^Thc Lapis Niger and the alleged Law of Niima.’' 

Unquestionably the severest loss siiifered by the Society in 
the past year is "that of Dr. WiLUAn Gkkekwkll, F.H.S., who 
died at Durham on 27th January last, after nearly coiududing 
his ninety-eighth year. It may i)e truly said of liim that 1 k‘ 
was the ‘ Grand Old Man of British Archaeology \ ^J'he Society 
has already given expression to its high respect for Dr. Green- 
well and his work in the resolution which I here take the 
opportunity of reproducing : 

The Society of Anti(piaries desires to place on rccfird its profound 
regret at the death of Dr. (ifreeawolL Many of its Fellows 

share the sense of personal hercavemeiit. All of them feel that tlio 
science of antiquity, in its various hearings as regards our own country, 
on the historic as much as on the prehistoric side, has lost a Master. 
The period of over seventy years, over which his activities extended is 
itself iinexamplcrl ; and the Society recogniises in him not only a patriarch 
in the m‘lil of Brillsh Archaeology, hut a inoneer to whose enlightened 
researches its successful direction has been largely due. 

So wide was the scope of his labours, so extensive was the 
period over which they ranp, so many proofs were given by 
him of fundamental research in various departments of histo- 
rical and archaeological science, that it is impossible for me on 
this occasion to do more than attempt a summary sketch of his 
achievements. 

He was as much an authority on the history of his own 
Cathedral Church at Durham as on prehistoric archaeologv, 
and his researches range in other directions from Scandinavian 
brooches to Greek coins. 

Dr. Greenwell was the son of the late William Thomas Green- 
well, J.R, DX., and was born at Greenwell Ford, near Durham, 
on 2Srd March 1820. He was educated at Durham Grammar 
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School, where he was King's Scholar, and graduated B.A. in 
Diix'ham University in 1839. He entered the Middle Temple 
to prepare for the Bar, but on account of ill-health returned to 
his own University, and after taking a theological degree entered 
into Holy Orders, becoming later Bursar, Chaplain, and Pem- 
berton Fellow in the University. After acting as Perpetual 
Curate at Ovinghani-with-Micliley, he became Principal of 
Neville Hall, Newcastle (a hall of residence for students of the 
College of Medicine) in 1854 ; and in 1856 Chaplain and Censor 
of Cosin Hall, Durham. In the same year he was appointed 
Minor Canon of Durham Cathedral — a post he held for fifty- 
four years, and in 1862 was made Librarian to the Dean and 
(liapter of Durham. He was elected a Fellow of our Society in 
1868, and ten years later a Fellow^ of the Royal Society. 

As has so frequently been the case with English savants, civic 
duties occupied a large part of his activities. He filled numerous 
local offices and was a J.P. for the county of Durham, Chairman 
of Petty Sessions, a Poor Law Guardian, and a County Alderman. 
He also joined the Durham Volunteers, and was among those re- 
viewed liy Queen Victoria in Plolyi’ood Park on 7th August I860. 

Equally characteristic and equally English is the fact that he 
never forgot his upbringing as a son of a country gentleman. 
Flis fishing exploits were well known. Fie landed fine salmon 
at the advanced age of 97, and the ‘ Green well ’ fly and the trout 
fly known as ^ GreenwelFs Glory ^ may long commemorate his 
prowess. 

His grandfather on his mother’s side, Mr. Smailes, a Durham 
solicitor, had been a friend and neighbour of Surtees, the histo- 
rian, and, as a favourite grandson, he had been often taken with 
him on his visits to his friend, when ho had an opportunity to 
talk over historical subjects. It was thus that, in 1843, he 
became a member of the Surtees Society, with which a good 
deal of his earlier litet*ary work was connected. From 1852 
onwards he edited five volumes for that Society including the 
Boldon Bulce\ The Pontifical of Egbert Jrchbiehop of Yoidc; 
Bishop HatfielcVs S^trvey \ Wills and Inventories illustratwe of 
the Historif of the Northern Counties ; and a Survey of the 
Priory and Conveni of Durham in the Fifteenth Century, 

His youthful associations had also stirred his antiquarian 
interests in another way. The Roman Camp at Lanchester lay 
on his father’s estate. It was a great attraction to him as a boy, 
and he spent much of his leisure time in investigating it. 

In 1846 he had been elected a member of the Tyneside 
Naturalists’ Field Club, of which he became president in 1862. 
From 1865 to the date of his death he served as president of the 
Durham and Northumberland Ai'chitectural and Archaeological 
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Society, and made constant contributions to the Proceedings 
of this and other northern societies. 

A bald enumeration of papers communicated by Dr. (Treen- 
well to this Society, the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, the 
societies and field clubs representing our northern counties, 
would by itself give an almost unique example of archaeological 
activity— wide in range and maintained over a period of more 
than two generations. In 1881 he jaiblished a short Historj/qf 
Durham Cathedral^ displaying on every page his profound know- 
ledge of the subject ; and in 1899 he fbllo\vc‘d this with an 
account of the sculptured stones in the cathedral library which 
he had collected. He found in its library a confused niass oi' 
charters dating from the earliest days of its abbey, to the cata- 
loguing and arranging of which he devoted much time, and 
persuaded the Chapter to fit up the large room over the college 
gateway for their reception. 

In this, the domestic field of his labours, he was continually 
cheered by the dawn of a new era as regards his beloved c‘atlie- 
dral itself. The interest in its history which he did so much to 
create was accompanied by the growth of wiser views with regard 
to the fabric and by a revival of its inner life. Very different 
was the picture fixed in his own early memory, which went back 
to a time when there were neither seats nor services in its nave 
and the north aisle was covered with green slime, along which 
the hoys used to slide from one end to the other ! 

Dr. Green well was as much distinguished as a scientific collector 
as for his indefatigable li eld- work. His choice series of flint 
implemeTits is now incorporated in Dr. Allen Sturge's private 
museum. His collection of prehistoric bronze implements, in 
many ways unique, was purchased by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
and presented by him to the British Mn,seum. But Dr, Grecm- 
welPs own generosity had already enriched the National Collect 
tiUn by a valuable series of objects illustrating the Stone Age in 
Norfolk, and many other prehistoric ^antiquities in addition to 
those that he had himself excavated. 

It is characteristic of the breadth of his archaeological 
interests that he communicated a series of papers to the Numis- 
matic Society principally on Archaic Greek coins and the Elee- 
trum Coinage of Cyzicus, afterwards published in a separate 
form. Of these he himself formed a magnificent collection, 
though he finally disposed of it by sale for family reasons, and 
they are now in the Boston Museum. In a broader field his 
keen artistic eye is well illustrated by a single anecdote. He 
* picked up ’ a water-colour which he suspected of being, as it 
proved to be, a genuine work of Turner, for twenty-five guineas, 
which afterwards fetched d6*2,000. 
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J. His largest and in many ways his most important published 

work was British Ban'ow.% a Record of the Eocamination of 
I Sep^dchral Mounds in various farts of England^ which was sup- 

f piemen ted by remarks on the prehistoric crania by Professor 

'i Holleston. It was published in 1877, and contains careful 

i, descriptions of the exploration by the author of over two hmi- 

dred and thirty sepulchral mounds., in Yorkshire and the north 
; of England. Apart from the introduction, the book is unfortu- 

5 nately marred by the singular doarfcli of illustriition, or of plans 

I and HC*ctions of the barrows explored. Tlic record, liowever, is 

i; meticulously careful, and the objects theinselves have been 

i: happily preserved in a (^olleetive form by bis gift to the British 

Museum of the relics detained in the course his excavations. 
I ventur^e therefore to suggest that the hcst memorial of his 
archaeological work would be a re-publication of this work, with 
full illustrations of its objects brongbt to light, and with the 
5 careful plans and sections that, doubtless, exist among his literary 

J ' remains. 

Among Dr. Green well’s most important contributions to 
British Archaeology must certainly rank two papers communi- 
cated by him to this Society in quite recent years. One of these 
read on 23rd March 1906 — his eighty-fifth birthday — is entitled 
‘Early Iron Age Burials in Yorkshire It includes an account 
of some of the principal interments of the ‘Danes Graves’ or 
barrows of the Driffield district of the East Hiding, once occu- 
pied by the British bi'anch of the Belgic Paiusii, supplemented 
by hitherto unpublished details of the Arras barrows belonging 
to the same region. The paper thus throws a new light on that 
interesting epoch in our insular history when the new race of 
Belgic invaders, representing the later wave of Celtic expansion, 
was establishing its conquests throughout a large tract of 
Britain. In these great mounds we see the relics of a form of 
culture bearing witness to the age-long contact of the Continen- 
tal Celts with the civilized races of the Mediterranean lands. 

The iron weapons with their finely plated sheaths and enam- 
elled bronze hilts, the coral-set pins and fibulae, the bronze 
mirrors, and last but not least, the war chariots and elegant horse- 
trappings, bring these Yorkshire grave-mounds into the closest 
relation to the similar interments of the Marne, dating from the 
third and preceding century before our era. 

The other archaeological paper referred to was written in 
Dr. Greenwell’s ninetieth year in collaboration with his nephew, 
our Fellow Mr. William Parker Brewis. It was communicated 
to the Society on 29th April 1909, and is devoted to the 
‘Origin, Evolution, and Classification of the Bronze Spearheads 
in Great Britain and Ireland This paper, which is illustrated 
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l)y eighty-five figures, is of capital importance in its bearing on 
the history of this weapon in the British Isles, to whose inhabi- 
tants, so far as they represent the ancient race, its fully demon- 
strated conclusions may l)e a source of legitimate pride* It is 
there clearly shown that the bronze spear-head iii Britain was of 
purely independent origin. It was derived from^ a tanged 
dagger-blade with ferrule added, the tang finally disappearing 
as the ferrule was transformed into a socket, which extended 
itself up the full length of the blade, thus funning a midrib* 
All the stages of this evolution are found in this eoimtrv, and 
the resulting typo is confined, except for a few exjioried speci- 
mens, to the British Isles. 

From its first iuecptioii, tlic spoar-heml of the f’liiterl KinK‘h>tii has a 
character of its own, quite differeut from that fcomd elsewhere* In 
addition to tlie variety of forms through whi<di it had developefl in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in no other part of the world dhi the spear- 
head attain scieli perfection of form and fahrie as it does in the* eountries 
in question. 

Active to the last, Dn Greenwcll formed a nnicjue personal 
link between the old and the new. He himsedf must lie num- 
bered anumg the distinguislied band of pioneers wlio rank as the 
founders of the new school of Prehistoric* Arcdiaeology. A 
favourite dictum of his, ‘Never mind theories, c(>llc*c*t facts’, has 
been recently repeated, l)ub no one knew better than he how to 
draw acute conclusions from the evidence that he had unearthed. 
The void created by Dr. GreenwelPs death will be widely felt 
by students of antiquity in this country, and, as one with whom 
his friendship may be spoken of as hei^eclitary and who from his 
earliest years had been brought up to regard him as a master in 
his craft, I may be allowed here to give expression to the general 
sense of loss that we have suffered. Of tlie man himself^ stark 
and strong, abounding in old-world rerniniHcences and racy 
anecdotes, somewhat caustic in his humour but full <yf genuine 
human kindness, this is not the place to speak. 

We must not blink the fact that the course of receiit events 
has been rapidly and progressively increasing the difficulties 
with which our Society and all organizations interested in the 
continuity of the work of research have to contend* The old 
idea on which civilized States have hitherto rested, that no 
mean function of the . prowess of the fighting forces was to 
maintain intact such continuity, seems to have been tlmown 
over by those who govern us. Already, early in the present 
struggle, a signal exhibition of this spirit was presented, when 
the Galleries of the British Museum at Bloomsbury were entirely 
closed, to save, it was calculated, the British Treasury the 
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expense of three minutes of the War ! The value, indeed, of 
the learned labour of those engaged in the Museum Depart- 
ments, in the eyes of our politicians, could not be better illus- 
trated than by the example of a promising scholar transferred 
to an oHice where his principal fimcbion seems to have been the 
consideration of light beers ! 

But the (‘losing of the Galleries, the cutting off of grants, 
the wholesale dislocation and complete paralysisi of the Institu- 
tion, tlu^ diversion of its personnel, and the misappropriation 
of trained eapaeities thus entailed, were, it appears, only the 
prelude to a more serious attack, imperilling the building itself 
as well as the National Treasures within it. 

At the end of last year the Air Board, after a * surprise’ 
visit on tlie part of their representative, to the Museum, re- 
quested the War Cabinet to bo allowed to requisition it for 
their headcpiarfccrs. Against this proposal to make the Museum 
the seat of a Combatant Department and a legitimate butt for 
German bombs, the Trustees, who are responsible to the nation 
for the safe keeping of the building and its treasures, unani- 
mously protested, but in the teeth of their protest the order to 
commandeer the Museum was actually given by the Cabinet. 
The sequel is of common knowledge. This monstrous proposal, 
which both as a Trustee of the Museum and as President of 
your Society I did something to expose, raised a general storm 
of indignation not only among the accredited representatives of 
Ai^t and the Historic Sciences, but throughout the Press and 
among the general public. The Society of Antiquaries itself 
drew up a strong remonstrance, and was followed by the British 
Academy and other learned bodies. 

This unanimity of protest had its effect, and the obnoxious 
order was withdrawn. But perhaps the most characteristic 
feature in the whole episode was the unfeigned surprise ex- 
pressed by the authors and abettoi’S of the proposal at the 
public outcry which it had called forth ! 

Even as it is, the Civilian Departments that have been thrust 
into the Galleries of the Museum have done much by the whole- 
sale dismantling to which they have given occasion, to 
aggi'avate the injuries already caused by the withdrawal of the 
more precious objects to places of greater safety. In one case — 
that of the Department of Greek and Roman antiejuities — 
weeks of labour in the clearing out of three large galleries, to 
the final undoing of the work of a century and a half, was en- 
tailed by the wanton caprice of a Government Department 
which, after having occasioned all this trouble and expense, 
came to the conclusion that after all they did not find the 
accommodation suitable ! And in the case of other (Talleries 
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that' have been actually occupied by such Departments, what 
guarantee is there for their speedy departure even after the 
conclusion of the War ? Where indeed are they to go ? Are 
they likely to cease to be? We may be very sure that the 
mushroom bureaucracy that is now springing up in every direc- 
tion will stay if it can^^ and of the multiplication of public offices 
and ^Boards of Contror tlmTc seems to be no end. 

It would appear that even pro})er means of publication may 
be practically denied to ourselves and otfuer sister societies. 
Not only are we constrained to postpone tlie issue of Archaeo-^ 
lo^ia^ but even our Proceedings are threatened. Tin.* Hoc^iety 
of Antiquaries, in association with the Royal Society and other 
learned and scientific bodies, is indeed endeavouring to obtain 
some modification of the wooden ordinance of the Paper Con- 
troller which would impose upon them the identical restrictions 
that it applies to the purveyors of the most ephemeral trash. 

I do not of course intend to apply that expression to the shoals 
of oflScial reports, regulations, forms, and pamphhfts that are 
literally spawned upon us, and which seem to multiply in the 
invei’se ratio to the scarcity of paper. 

But it is not paper shortage alotie with which we have to 
contend. The printing presses of the country have betui largely 
sequestrated to provide for this official superfetation. I am 
informed by a responsible authority, that the Oxford University 
Press on which we ourselves depend for the issue of our works, 
and the chief object of which has ever been learned scientific 
and educational publication, is so entirely monopolized by the 
old and the new bureaucracy as to absorb some 99 per cent, 
of the personnel and for the time at least to exclude all other 
work. This surely does not constitute a legitimate and rea- 
sonable user — which under present circumstances might well 
have been considerable — but wholesale appropriation. Over and 
above that, moreover, the most expert workers on the staff 
are threatened with imminent transference to unfamiliar fields. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. It cannot be the wish of 
any patriotic citizen to complain of the deprivations and sacri- 
fices entailed by this period of national stress. In our own 
case good sense alone would counsel a limitation of our output 
and economy in the use of paper or other materials. But it is 
surely the essence of such processes that the transition should 
be gradual, and that the rightful demands of our rulers should 
be accompanied by proper safeguards at least sufficient to secure 
the continuity of that part of our national activities that is 
represented by a Society like our own, or by the various 
Departments of the British Museum. 

None of us I imagine would make anything more than a 
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modest claim for the value of his own wox'k. Yet in sum these 
activities count, and form an integral part of our civilization. 
But the treatment of the British Museum, the incalculable 
destruction there of the results of generations of learned labour 
and classification, the commandeering — for there is no other 
word-— of the University Press, show that those who control 
our Administration are inspired with a Philistine spirit for 
which we shall in vain seek a parallel among civilized Goveini- 
meuts. Ruthless proscription, the result of panic action, 
threatens at every turn the very sanctuaries of learning. Those 
who represent its interests arc doubtless a very inferior race in 
the eyes of politicians. We are not concerned to dispute their 
verdict, but it is well to remind these that even the lowest 
tribes of savages arc left their reservations. 

The following resolution was thei’eupon proposed by the Right 
Rev. Bishop George Forrest Browne, D.D., D.C.L., Vice- 
President, seconded by Horace Sanders, Esq., and carried 
unanimously : 

^ That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the Presi-*, 
dent for his address, and that he be requested to allow it to 
be printed.’ 

The President signified his assent. 

The Scrutators, having handed in their report, the following 
were declared elected as officers and council for the ensuing 
year : 

Elet^en Members from the Old CounciL 

Sir Arthur John Evans, Knt., M.A., D.Litt., F.R.S., Presi- 
dent. 

William Minet, Esq., M.A., Treasurer. 

Sir Edward William Brabrook, Knt., C.B., Director. 

Charles Reed Peers, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 

Right Rev. Bishop George Forrest Browne, D.D., D.C.L. 

William Dale, Esq. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George Babington Croft Lyons. 

William Page, Esq. 

Colonel John William Robinson Parker, C.B. 

John Challenor Covington Smith, Esq. 

Emery Walker, Esq. 

Ten Members of the New Council. 

Sir William Martin Conway, Knt., M.A. 

Rev. George Herbert Engleheart, M.A. 
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Edward Hudson, Esq. 

Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bt,, B..A. 

Edward Tlmrlow Leeds, Esq., M.A. 

Willoughby Aston Littledale, Esc]., M.A, 

Jolm Seymour Lucas, Esq,, ll.A. 

Charles William Chadwick Oman, Esq., M.A. 

William Henry Qtiarrell, Eh{[., M.A. 

Sir Aston Webb, IC.C.V.O., C.B., R.A. 

The Rev, Arthur Erederick Sutton was admitted a Fellow. 


Thuesday, 2nd May 1918. 

WILLIAM PAGE, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Aiitlior : — Catfilogiic of the; Roman pottery in tlie Museuni, 
Tullie House, Carlisle. J5y Thomas May, F.S.A. 8vo, Kendal, 
1917. 

From the Author Hie clmrcli plaU* of tlie Saffron Walden deanery, 
Essex. By Rev. G. Montagu Benton. Bvo. Karls Colne, 1917. 

From the Author Memorials of tlie church of St. Jolm the Evangelist, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. By Rev. (h F. Terry, F.S.A. Bvo. 
Edinburgh, 191B. 

Charles James Phillips, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 

The Chaieman announced that the President had appointed 
Sir William Martin Conway a Vice-President of the Society. 

W. Paley Baildon, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper entitled Notes 
on the early history, form and functions of PauFs Cross, 
as follows : 

PauFs Cross seems at first sight a rather threadbax^e subject. 
Stow, Dugdale, Brayley, Wilkinson, Charles ICnight, and others, 
have all written about it ; Dean Milman, in his Annals of St 
PauVs Cathedral^ has much to say of it incidentally,^ while in 

^ As has Canon Sparrow Simpson in his Chapters in the Ilistorp qf Old 
Bt Pants. 
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1892, Mr. John B. Marsh published a small work, entitled 
St. PauPs Cross ; the most famous spot in London. This last 
is in the form of a chronicle, and contains many useful and 
interesting notes, but without any references to original 
sources. 

Most of these authors deal with the subject rather from the 
political and polemical side, and there is not a little beating of 
the Protestant big drum. I propose to investigate the more 
purely historical aspect, with a view to ascertain, if possible, 
the reason for the existence of Paufs Cross, its original func- 
tions, and the form of the original structure. 

The later structure is familiar to most of us from the curious 
painting which until lately adorned our staircase, and has now 
gone into cold storage ‘ for the duration ’. An elaborate account 
of this, with a careful engraving, was published by Wilkinson 
in Londina Illmtrata.^ 

The pulpit here shown is said to have been put up by 
Thomas Kenipe, Bishop of London. The exact date is not 
known ; various years from 1449 to 1470 have been suggested. 
It was ^ an octagonal structure of wood, standing on a stone, 
base, and having an ogee-shaped roof covered with lead, sur- 
mounted by a cross. Stow describes it as ^ a pulpit crosse of 
timber, mounted upon steppes of stone, and covered with leade, 
standing in the middest of the churchyard, the very antiquitie 
whereof was to him unknown ’ (ed. 1598). We have one other 
small piece of evidence that the pulpit was made of wood, for 
in 1653 a dagger vvas thrown at the preacher, which missed him 
and stuck in one of the posts. 

The stone and brick foundations of the platform on which 
the pulpit stood were uncovered by Mr. F. C. Penrose in 
1878-9, and the result of his discoveries will be found in 
Archaeologia^ xlvii, 381 et sccj. Plis planj showing the outline 
of the two cathedrals superimposed, also indicates the exact 
place of the foundations of the cross ; it stood on the north 
side of the presbytery, and the north wall of Wren’s church is 
practically on the line of the south side of the octagon. 

No one, I imagine, would contend that the name of Paul’s 
Cross could possibly have been given to this wooden pulpit ; it ^ 
was, as we know, inherited from an earlier erection, and, as 
I hope to show, there are some slight indications to guide us 
in guessing what this may have l^een like. 

But before going into this evidence, we may profitably con- 
sider how there came to be a cross on this spot, and what were 
its functions. 

^ One of the two copies of this work in our library is imperfect, and wants 
the letterpress wliicb should accompany this plate. 

VOL. XXX P 
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The clue lies in a return to a writ of quo warmnio in 1287, 
from which we learn that there had been a dispute between the 
king and the cathedral authorities as to the right of the latter 
to inclose a piece of ground for the enlarging of the church- 
yard; the king apparently objected to the inclosurc on the 
ground that the citizens of London had been anciently wont 
to hold their folk-moot there* We shall find other evidence in 
support of this statcinont- 

The folk-moot was one of the English institutions which 
were not interfered with by the Normans, and was common to 
most Teutonic and Scandinavian tribes. In its later develop- 
ment as the Hundred Coitrt it performed many judicial func- 
tions, which were OTadually superseded by the growth of the 
county court and the assize system ; its earliest role was pro- 
bably that of a meeting of local notables for the purpose of 
discussion, more or less informal settlement of disputes, and what 
we nowadays call Local Self-Government* 

One of the peculiar features of these meetings was that they 
took place in the open air and not in any building. This is 
shown clearly by the names of the existing Hundr^ls and 
Wapentakes (the Wapentake being the Bane-Law equivalent 
of the Saxon Hundred), many, if not most, of which simply 
indicate the place whei'e the meeting was held. These show 
a large preponderance of open-air places of assembly, the bulk 
of which are not even in a town or village, but at some spot in 
open country. The Tynwald Mound in the Isle of Man, still 
used for many of its primitive purposes, is a case in point. The 
various names show that what was aimed at was a perfectly 
definite and unmistakeable spot for the place of meeting, whim 
mi^ht be a natural or an artificial feature, as most conveniently 
available. We get names of Hundreds ending in hill, or cliff, 
or tree, or some particular kind of tree, such as oak, ash, or 
thorn, among the natural features^ 

Ateong the artificial features, we find low or bury, no doubt 
a bunei mound, bridge, ford and stone, the last always, I think, 
referring to a sepulchral stone and cross. I have made a list 
of all the Hundreds ending in cross that I can find, though it 
is possibly not exhaustive. There are eight, viz. : Eaircross 
(Berks.), Noruiancross (Hunts.), Brothercross and Guiltcross 
(Norfolk), Singlecross (Sussex), Eweross, Osgoldcross, and Stain- 
cross (Yorks.), ♦ to which we may perhaps add Buckrose 
(Yorks.). 

Even where the name of the Hundred now coincides with 
that of a town, of which there are many examples, it does not 
follow that any habitation existed at the spot when the folk- 
moot first met there afid acquired a name. Hertford, for in- 
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stance, must have been the name of a ford before the springing 
up of any town there. Many other examples might be cited. 

: We are assembled at the moment in the Hundred of Ossul- 

stone, that is Osulf’s Stone, probably a noted sepulchral stone, 
f: believe somewhere near the south end of what is now Edgware 

Road. The next Hundred on the west is that of Spelthorne. 

{ Even cities and those boroughs which had their own folk- 

moots held these assemblies in the open. The mound known 
C as the Dane John at Cantex'bury was in all probability the site 

of the folk-moot there, while that at Southampton was held at 
a mound surrounded by a group of trees outside the late city 
walls, and was known as Cut-thornc. 

London, therefoi'e, with its open-air meeting-place, is merely 
following the general exam;^>le, but the exact place of meeting 
- raises some interesting questions. It must, I think, have begun 

I long before there was any cathedral church of St. Paul on the 

spot ; but the very fact of the meeting there shows that the 
locality was in the earliest days of the Saxon occupation one of 
f great importance or even celebrity, and the argument is worth 

J following up by the students of Roman London. 

How early was a cross of any sort erected on the spot ? 

, There is no evidence, and so we cannot say; but it would be 

? uite in accordance with what we know of the work of the early 
Ihristian missionaries in heathen England that they should 
: ' choose this noted meeting-place to put up a rough cross and 

I there preach the gospel. This of course is mere conjecture, and 

|‘ 7 ' it is not until 124d that I find actual documentary evidence of 

I Paitrs Cross. Dean Milman and other writers, it is true, give 

a story of ‘inflammatory harangues’ there in 1191, by one 
William FiticOsbert ; but the chronicles cited as authority do 
not mention Paul’s Cross, and Ralph de Diceto, the dean of 
St. Paul’s, who must surely have known, expressly states that 
these speeches were delivered in the cathedral itself, in ecclesicv 
Doctoris gentium PaulL 

In 1S41 the king met the assembled citizens of London at 
Paul’s Cross in relation to a projected visit to Gascony 
in connexion with the French war,^ and from that date 
onwards we get numerous references to the cross, the earlier 
ones for the most part recording meetings of the citizens there. 
In 1^61 occurs the first instance of something in the nature of 
a royal proclamation at the cross, when the king ordered a 
Papal bull to be read there, ^ thus introducing anothei’ function 
which afterwards became common. 

In 1S70 nine bishops attended at the cross for the public 

^ Riley, Ghronides, pv 9- ^ Fabyau, Ohronicles^ p. 347. 

p 2 ' 
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reading of another bull,^ and in 1299 the then dean of St. 
Paiil‘’s solemnly cursed a number of persons who had been 
excavating in the church of St. Martin le Gx*and for a supposed 
hidden treasure.^ In 1311 the new statutes made in the parlia- 
ment of that year were published and proclaimed at Fml% 
Cross.'^ Another account of the same incident gives us a valu- 
able variant, for it is stated that these new ordinances were 
published in the great churchyard of St. l*aur.s miper mwem 
lapideam.^ 

In 1880 the sentence of excommunication against theennjeror 
was published at St. Paul’s ad ernevnu the preacher being 
William de Kenham, the chancellor of tlie church, and the 
bishop being present.'* We ai^e not expressly told that this 
was Paul’s Cross, but I think there can be littU^ doubt of it, 
and if so, thin is the first recorded instance of a sermon there* 
How much eaidier they began we caimot say, bub by 18()1 they 
were a recognized institution. In that year Michael de North- 
burgh, bishop of London, provided by Ins will a sum of 1,000 
marks, as a fund from which loans might be mode on the 
deposit of sufficient pledge or security. Each loan was to be 
for a year only, and if not repaid at the end of the terra the 
preacher at Paul’s Cross to declare in his sermon that the pledge 
would be sold within fourteen days.^' 

In 1378 there is a note of the bishop of Carlisle preaching iii 
St. Paul’s Churchyard.'^ After this date references to the 
sermons at tlie oro*ss become increasingly frequent until its final 
destruction. 

In 1882 the croas was mucli damaged by a tempest or eaith- 
quake. There were two earthejuakes according to Stow, one tm 
May 21 and the other on May 24 ; the former was xnost vehe- 
ment in Kent, where it simcke some churclies and throw them 
downe to the eairth Five years later the archbisliop of Can- 
terbury (Courtenay), the bisliop of London, and other bishofw, 
issued letters inviting contributions for the repair and reKtora- 
tion of the cross,® and promising an indulgence of forty days to 
subscribers. From this we learn some interesting detxiils ; Hhe 
High Cross in the greater churchyard of the church of London, 
(where the Word of God is habitually preached, both to Clergy 

I Riley, Ck^'onicleSj p. 128. 

' "Stow (1754), vol. i, p. (344 ; Fabyan, p. 400. 

^ lliley, pp. 224, 22.5. 

Anm/os’ Paulini, Rolls Scries, vol. i, p. 270. 

® p. 351. 

® Dugdale, PmVsy p. 25. 

Riley, Memorials of London^ p. 415. ^ Annales^ p, 295. 

^ For tue Latin text sec Simpson, etc., p. 7 ; for trauiation. 

Chapters in the Histmy of Old Patfs, p. 164. 
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md Laity, being a place very public and well known), by strong 
winds and tempests of the air and terrible earthquakes hath 
become so frail and injured, that unless some means be quickly 
taken for its repair and restoration, it will fall utterly into ruin ■ . 
\ In 1561 Alexander Nowell, dean of St. PaiiPs, preaching in 
^xd of the fund for the rebuilding of the spire and roof of the 
cathedral, which had been set on fire by lightning and com-^ 
pletely burnt, alleged that great sums of money were collected 
for the repair of the cross, all of which were misappropriated by 
the ax'chbishop and the bishops who made the appeal.^ The 
dean cannot have had any personal knowledge of what took 
f place close on 200 years before, and there* is no contemporary 
evidence to support his statement. I do not believe a word of 
it. In EHzabeth'’s reign every party, both in church and state, 
displayed great ingenuity in inventing malignant lies about its 
opponents, and just as an Italian will invoke every saint in the 
calendar to bring an apoplexy on his enemy’s grandmother ^d 
curse the souls of his dead, so no doubt Nowell thought it a 
good move to denounce some half-dozen long deceased catholic 
prelates as common thieves. It was all part of the game. 

If Archbishop Courtenay’s account of the condition of the 
cross may be trusted, and he most probably had seen it in its 
dmnaged state, repairs were urgently needed. I believe they 
were made, for two years after his appeal the refex'ences to the 
sermons and proclamations begin again, and there is no talk of 
I'ebuilding for another sixty years at least. 

In quite a number of these the cross is again called the High 
Ci'oss, showing that the old name was still used and indicating 
in all probability that the old cross had been repaired or at any • 
rate iwuilt in its old form. 

In 1443 the spire of St. Paul’s Cathedral was struck by light- 
ning and partially destroyed.^ The accounts of this storm do 
not record any damage done to Paul’s Cross, and it is perhaps 
a nfere coincidence that the pulpit which took its place should 
have been erected so soon afterwards. This was done by Thomas 
Kempe, bishop of London from 1450 to 1489; the exact date 
is not recorded. Bishop Godwin ^ says that it was in the form 
now seen, and adds the date 1616. Wilkinson^ gives the year 
1449 ; Kempe had been appointed bishop by papal bull dated 
21st August 1448, but did not receive the royal assent until 
4th February 1450. It is possible, therefore, that 1449 is correct, 

^ Stow. ‘ 

^ Kingsiovdj Chronicles of London^ 1 ^ 1 ^. 155, 16Q. ' 

® Godwin, De Fraestdibiis Anglioae Qomntentavius ^ under Ihomas Kempo* 

^ Londina Elusb'ata. 
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but Wilkiuson gives no authority. Dugdale states that Kempe’s 
arms appeared in several places on the leaden roof.^ 

\ After this we get no more references to the High Cross, the 
last being in ” 1430, and indeed such a term would be most 
in^propriate to the rather dumpy pulpit which took its place. 

These conclude the relevant historical notes, and»it remains to 
consider whether anything can be deduced from them as to the 
form of the earlier cross. It goes without saying that it was 
not a mere pulpit like the later one. This design seems to 
have been evolved from a fourteenth-century type, of which 
-several remain. The one at Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, shows 
that it in turn was evolved from what perhaps may be called | 
the ‘Eleanor’ or memorial type, by substituting for the solid | 
base a sort of undercroft or vaulted space, supported by four or j 
more buttresses, thus nqaking a preaching alcove or pulpit. The ^ 
later Paul’s Cross seems very like these, without the tall spire ^ 
surmounting it. This type is literally a ‘ preaching cross since 
it is primarily a cross with a pulpit added to it. This type seems 
also to have developed into tlic market, poultry, or butter-cross, 
in which the undercroft is enlarged and the spire diminished. 

Of these wc have several very beautiful examples, notably those 
at Chichestei', Salisbury, and Malmesbury. 

But the original I^aul’s Cross was clearly, I think, not a 
memorial cross, and it seems therefore doubtful if it conformed k 
to this type in any way. Its original function, as we have seen, : 
was apparently to lend greater dignity to the royal proclama^ 
tions, and, if so, we must look for another pattern altogetherl 
I have not found any of what I may call tlie ‘proclamation ’ 
type of cross in any book on English crosses, though it is quite 
possible that such exist, or did until the wanton destruction 
wrought in the last 150 years or so. There are, however, 
several of these ‘proclamation crosses ’ in Scotland, and drawings 
exist of others now destroyed. Lithographs of a considez'aUe 
number of these will be found in a very interesting paper, 
entitled ‘ Notice of some Stone Crosses, with especial reference 
to the Market Crosses of Scotland’, by James Drummond, 
R.S.A., P.S.A.Scot., published in vol. iv of the Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland^ pp. 86 et seq. Mr. 
Drummond’s paper was written in 1860, and was inspired by 
the proposal to rebuild the old ‘ Mercat Cross ’ at Edinburgh, 
erected in 1617, and taken down in 1756. ‘Market or town 
crosses (he says) were generally placed in some large open space 
of a town, such a position being chosen not only to show where 
the market was held, but as a centre from which edicts, either 
jcoyal or burghal, might be proclaimed, and where civil offenders 

^ Paul's^ p. 88. 
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might be punished.’’ Now, apart from the matter of the market, 
this exactly describes the functions of PauPs Cross. He gives 
drawings of the crosses at Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, 
and Preston (Haddington), and thus describes the type : ^ In 
Scotland they generally consisted of a pillar I'aised upon a flight 
of steps, or a solid basement without steps of any sort’’, and 
sometimes ‘ of a larger building, having a stair inside leading to 
the roof, which was surrounded by a pai’apet, and from the centre 
of the roof the pillar sprang \ 

The Edinburgh Cross was rebuilt as a copy of that of 1617 ; 
nothing appears to be knowp of the earlier cross, though one 
undoubteclly existed on the old site in the Nether-bow. Mr. 
Drummond gives a conjectural sketch of the earlier cross, 
apparently based on some fragments at Abbotsford which Sir 
Walter Scott thought had formed part of it. Scott is not a 
very satisfactory expert on such a point, and he was very credu- 
lous where Scotch relics were concerned. Drummond’s view shows 
a flight of five steps, surrounded by a low wall with a gate in it ; 
in the centre is an octagonal basin on a low pillar, like a large 
font, and from the middle of this rises the cross-shaft. The 
effect is that of a Brobdingnagian candle-stick, and is not 
convincing. 

The ^ Mercat ’ or High Cross at Edinburgh, as we now see it, 
consists of a substantial stone structure of octagonal shape, with 
a flat top or platform, from the centre of which rises a shaft. 
As you will see, the design is primaidly adapted for the purpose 
of proclamations, since the flat top is large enough to hold all 
the necessary officials, while its height raises them well above 
the heads of the listening crowds. The px'oclamatioiis of the 
accessions of the late King Edward and of his present Majesty 
were made from this platform, and pictures of these ceremonies 
appeared in the illustrated papers oithe day. You will remem- 
ber that one of my notes states that in 1311 certain new statutes 
were published sitper crucem lajpideam. The phrase certainly 
suggests something more than a standing on the top of a stepped 
base such as we find in crosses of various types. The speaker 
or reader in such a case would be raised only a very few feet 
above the surrounding level, and he could hardly, one would 
think, be described as standing super ermem. But any one on 
the platform of the Edinburgh Cross is certainly.. crucem^ 
and it would be difficult to find a better phrase. 

I must digress here for a moment to emphasize a point of 
some importance, though often overlooked. It is a curious fact 
that while English documents of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries (and even later) show a remarkable indifference to 
spelling, and are often so badly expressed and involved as to be 
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aJlmost uniatelligible, documents written in French are much 
better in both these particulars, and those in Latin show a 
^wonderful uniformity in spelling, precision of language, and a 
sfense of the value of words* 

The explanation I take to be that Latin was taught as a 
foreign language, but English almost wholly, and to a less 
extent French, were picked upcollotjuially from parents, nurses, 
brothers and sisters, and the like* Complaints of the same 
neglect of our mother tongue crop up ])eriodically at conferences 
of head masters and others engaged in education in our own day. 

One result of this was that the scribe writing in Latin had a 
much nicer sense, than when writing in English, of the accurate 
of meanitig attached to a particular word, and he chose 
Ms phraseology accordingly* If i am right in this, and I think 
most students of medieval documents will bear me out, it follows 
that ,wj 7 cr crucem means something rather different from ad, 
apud^ propc^ iumta^ or any other preposition; the writer Imd in 
Ms mind a situation of which mi^per and onIy. 4 ^a/;^r conveyed the 
appropriate meaning. For these reasons I think that the origi- 
nal Paul’s Cross must have been of the type of the Edinburgh 
and other Scotch crosses, but I am not sufficiently versed in the 
history and development of aixhitectural forms to say whether 
this form would be possible in 1S41 or earlier. 

Sp far as I know there is no drawing of the old rauPH Cross, 
but it is not at all improbable that one may exist in some 
illuminated volunje of chronicles. The topographical illustra- 
tions in these are often, perhaps generally, imaginative, but not 
always. You will all remember the very charming illumination 
of the White Towex*, with one side removed to show Chaides of 
Orleans holding a council or something of that sort. After 
allowing for this vagary, the details of the Tower arc not merely 
recognizable, they are accui’ate, I have looked at one or t\vo 
. MSS. at the British Museum hoping to find PauFs Cross, but 
without success so far. I hope the Fellows will bear it in mind, 
and I do not despair of one being found. 

The Chairman remarked that the earlier Hundred Courts- were 
held at a stone or tree in order that the people might assemble at 
a prominent landmark. A tree was evidently chosen in the hun- 
dred of Edwinstree, Herts. ; and tlie Cassio court was held at an 
ash within the precincts of St. Albans Abbey. The later hundreds 
in Wessex w'ere named after towns, and the courts were no doubt 
held there, but in the open air, not in a building, for fear of evil 
spirits. The assize courts were also held in theopen, as in York 
at the porch of the cathedral church. He thought it better to 
classify crosses chronologically than according to the purposes 
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they served, as their use differed according to tlieir period. There 
was room for a comprehensive work on these lines. Paurs 
Cross seemed to belong to the category of churchyard crosses. 
The best thanks of the meeting would be accorded for an inter- 
esting paper. 

The Rev. L. Giluehtson called attention to the position of 
a group of choirboys in the picture above the principal gallery 

S ainst the church ; and mentioned that Rlr. Penrose had found 
e drain of a ^ house of office *’ by the wall bu the left. The 
share of the corporation in the services was still shown by the fact 
that the list of morning services was always signed by the clerk 
at the Guildhall : the Pauls Cross sermon was thus pex^petuated. 
The fabric rolls of St. Paurs were practically complete ; and a 
large series, which had never been properly examined, might 
enable Inigo Joncs'’s woxdc to be tx’aced. 

The Rev. li, F. W kstlake remarked that there were eaxdier 
dates for the ceremonial use of the cx’oss than the proclamation 
of Pope Urban’s bull in 1S61. With i*eference to this occasion 
the king had been in conflict with his nobles as to the appoint- 
ment of itinerant justices, and proposed to annul the articles 
a^eed on in the paidiament at Oxford. The bull assailed the 
king and all others who had sworn to the maintenance of these 
articles. The fii’st occeision that Mr. Westlake had met with of 
the use of the cross by the king was in 125|-. Thei^e had been 
the discovery at Windsor of a roll of unknown origin, containing 
ail indictment of the mayor and rulers of London, showing that 
the commonalty had been grievoxxsly taxed and wronged by them. 
The king sent Justice Mansell to read the roll at the cross and 
assure them that the king’s pleasure was that their proper liberties 
should be pi’eservetl. In 1257 the king ca^ed a folk-moot at 
the cross and attended in pex'son, promising to preserve the 
citizens’ liberties. In 1258 the sovereign again met his subjects 
there, but the reason was unknown. In the following year he 
attended a folk-moot with the king of Almain axid other 
notables, when proclamation was made that every stripling 
should take the oath of allegiance to the king and his heirs ; 
and it was in 1274-5 that Walter Harvey was elected mayor at 
a folk-moot at Paul’s Cross. At a later date the master and 
wardens of the Guild* of our Lady of Roncesvallos used to pay 
four pence to have their pardon proclaimed at the cross in order 
to secure greater publicity among pilgrims. St. Sepulchre’s 
only received two pence for the same service. 

Mr. Emeby Wat^kEE refeiTed to Ossulstone hundred and the 
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stone that was responsible for the name. Mr. George Turner 
had found a plan (since published by the London Topographical 
Society) on which Ossulstone was marked a little east of Stan- 
hope Gate. Another plan in the possession of the Duke of 
Westminster showed Ossulstone near an enclosure indicated by 
a dotted line. 


Dr. Nouman asked for further particulars of the painter of 
the diptych belonging to the Socieby. 

Dr. Martin said all the essential particulars were to be found 
in Mr. Geo. Scharff s catalogue of the Society’s pictures and in 
' the GenUeman^s Magazine, The paper demonstrated the 
necessity of interpreting such pictures, which were not to be 
taken literally. 

, Mr. Eeoinald Smith had seen one of the maps referred to, 
and supposed that Ossulstone survived in the neighbourhood as 
a field-name, the original landmark being in his opinion a I^oman 
milestone at the Marble Arch. Documentai'y evidence for this 
view was given in Proceedings^ xxiv, 140. It had been sug- 
gested in the paper that Paul’s Cross represented a Saxon land- 
mark of the pagan period, before St. Paul’s was built. Before 
the erection of the city walls (presumably early in the fourtli 
century) the locality had been a cemetery, over which at least 
one house was erected later. On the opposite side of the Wat- 
ling Street, which crossed the north-east angle of the church- 
yard on its way jfrom London Bridge to Newgate, Wren found 
a row of wells, probably belonging to Boman noiises, under the 
north wall of the presbytery, exactly where Paul’s Cross origi- 
nally stood. If a Homan milestone had existed there, it might 
well have been used by the Saxons as a landmark, and perhaps 
Christianized later by the addition of a cross, as w'ere some of 
the menhirs in Brittany. At the south-east angle of the church- 
yard originally stood Paul’s stump, which might have been a 
milestone on the Roman or Bidtish i*oad leading from Ludgate 
to Eastcheap {Archaeohgia^ Ixviii, 234). The distance to 
London Stone would be just one third of a mile. 

Mr. Baildon disclaimed any theory of an early Christian 
monument on the site of the cross, but was ready to accept the 
suggestion that a Roman milestone formerly stood there. The 
Saxons had brought the folk-moot with them, and were so con- 
servative that the place of meeting was likely to have remained 
the same for ages. A Roman milestone would have been a 
suitable landmark for the purpose. He had not described the 
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painting in his paper, as so much had already been printed on 
the subject. It had been brought out of storage at his request 
m an illustration of the cross in its later period. The earlier 
mentions of the cross referred to by Canon Westlake were not 
strictly in connexion with proclamations, and were therefore 
not germane to the present subject. As a court of judiciary the 
hundred court must at first have been held in the open, though 
it was known that churches and churchyards were often used 
for the purpose ; and it was possible that the folk-moot met at 
York outside the cathedral. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication. 


, TirtTitsDAY, 16th May 1918. 

Sir AUTHUE JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., P.E.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From tlie Author Notices of an English branch of the Malet family. 
By Arthur Malet. 4to. Loudon, 1885. 

From the Author : — Ihe early maps of London. Part IL By William 
Martin, F.8.A. 8vo. London, n. d. 

Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Eellows to be 
held on Thursday 6th J une, and a list of the candidates to be 
put to the ballot was read. 

WiixiAar. Page, Esq,, Vice-President, read a paper on ^ The 
origins and forms of Hertfordshire towns and villages % which 
will be printed in Arcliaeologia, 

The PaESitpjpiNT expressed the meeting’s gratitude for an 
enlightening paper. Hertfordshire was originally carved out of 
the East Saxon kingdom, and represented a fceak with the 
Roman and Celtic settlements. Except in the Chilterns, the 
county contained hardly any trace of continuous settlement 
since Early British times. Tacitus, as a Roman who had seen 
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iiEoleat^d settlements on the heights of Italy, was struck with 
the . scattered nature of German forest settlements; but the 
Teutonic conquerors of Britain had before their arrival reached 
the nucleated stage, and so presented a contrast to the more 
Celtic regions of the kingdom. St. Albans was not, as some 
might suppose, a descendant of Veriilaniium, but an offshoot of 
the great monastery, the Saxon stronghold having turned into 
a medieval market-town. 

The Rev. E. S. Mylne said the Hertfordshire l)outKlaries in 
the east represented either Domesday c‘c)ndition8 or those of the 
^ century, and instanced the parishes of Great and Little 

Athwell. The parish of Little Amvvell formerly included the 
liberty of the parish of St. John in Hertford, which ceased to 
exist in the reign of Henry VIII, and the present |)arish seemed 
to correspond exactly to the area of land on the hills where the 
burgesses of Hertford had grazing rights. 

Mr. Leeds recommended the Fellows to study the appendix 
on Saxon town-planning in Rev. II. E. Salter’s CaHukirif of the 
Hospital of St. John the Baptist^ voL ii, p. 483, issued by the 
Oxford Historical Society. There the grcnvth of Oxford was 
dealt with as Mr, Page had dealt with the towns in Hertfordshire. 
The market was laid out on much the same lines, near the main 
cross-roads. There were no Roman traces in Oxford, and the 
city w'as a specimen of Saxon town-planning. He had noticed 
various shops and outhouses placed in front of certain buildings 
on the cast side of tho street running nort-h wards, and mentioned 
in tliat connexion the Cross tavern where Shakespeare had stayed. 
The castle was a Norman addition, guarding a ford and Quaking 
bridge across the Thames. Sfixoii settlements could be distin- 
guished in various parts of England, just as cost and west of 
the Elbe the scattered Slav communities could be distinguished 
from the nucleated villages in Nui"th-west Germany and the 
hamlets of the Celtic area. 

Mr. Regxkald Smith inquired whetlier the name Hare Street, 
near Little Hormead, was a survival from the here-street of 
Saxon charters. There were several ancient settlements on 
opposite banks of a river which, above and below the modem 
town, served as a county boundary. Was it fair to assume that 
the original focus was in the county to which both portions of 
' the town were at present assigned, while the bridge-head was 
planted in alien territory ? I It had been stated that nowhere in 
Herts, could continuous occupation be proved from Early British 
to modern times ; but Welwyn only lacked Anglo-Saxon remains, 
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and Mr. Page, as Hon. Curator of the County Museum, might 
know of some recent discoveries to fill the gap. A Saxon burial 
had in any case come to light at Wheathampstead, about half- 
way between Welwyn and St. Albans; and more might be 
expected in the north-east of the county. 

Sir Maiitik Conway observed that an agricultural population 
lived in isolated farms and had other places of meeting. Centres ■ 
pf population had shifted owing to pressure, there being various 
purposes for association. Thusin Homan Britain men came together 
for military and commercial reasons, hence their towns and vil- 
lages were connected with the main roads ; whereas the Teutonic 
invaders, whose chief interest was agriculture, preferred to live 
in small communities, the majority of which lay off the main 
roads. On the growth of trade, new roads were made to give 
relative accessibility to remote centres of commeire. On arriv- 
ing at a town by the main road one was often obliged to traverse 
it by tortuous passages, owing to encroachments on the market- 
place by shops or other buildings : Ashford and Hitchin were 
cases in point. Villages formerly attracted , by the high ro^d V 
were in modern times drawn to the railway. Scattered vittages 
were being deserted in favour of larger communities with cinemas 
and other attractions. 

Mr, Page replied that the paper should be regai^ded merely 
as a preliminary study of what he had found to be a large sub- 
ject. He had examined the ordnance maps of several counties, 
and felt that a committee might derive an enormous amount of 
archaeological and historical material by treating the whole 
series on similar lines. There were two or three places called 
Hare Street in Hertfordshire, and he thought the name indi- 
cated an ancient road, whether military or civil. With regard 
to boundary to^vns on rivers, the principal part of the town was 
in one county and the bridge-head became attached to the same 
county. There were, so far as he knew, no Saxon remains in 
Welwyn, and there was probably a break between the Roman 
and Norman occupations. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication. 
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TmrusDAY, 30tli May 1918. 

Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were annoimcod, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From tlio Author Gloimcstershire fonts, (a) Fiftocnth i-entiiry. By 
A. C. Fryer, Ph.D., F.H.A. 8vo. n. p., n. d. 

From Rev. E. J. Taylor, F.S.A, :-T]ie cliuroh of St. Ovhi, Lknfirilihy, 
Monmouthshire. By B. Addams-Williams. Bvo. Bristol, ltK)8. 

From Mill Stephensou, Esq., B. A., F.S.A. A list of monumental brasses 
romaitung in the county of Suffolk. By Rev. Edmund Farror. 8vo. 
Norwich, IGO.*}. 

Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of 
Fellows, to be held on 6th June 1918, and the list of candidates ■ 
to be put to the ballot was again read. 

Professor Wirmuit Gowlano, A.R.S.M., F.R.S., F.S.A., read 
a paper on Silver in Roman and Earlier Times ; pt. i. Prehistoric 
and proto-historic times ; which will be printed m Arcliaeologia. 

Mr. Sanbahs was not acquainted with any sites in the Baetis 
(Guadalquivir) valley where- early man procured silver, but 
stated that with one or two exceptions the lead- mines of Southern 
Spain were not rich in silver, and cupelling was necessary to ex- 
tract it from the galena. In the Siewa Almagrera, a mountain 
fa,nge running parallel to the coast at El Argar, the brothens 
Siret had found several tombs containing articles of silver, 
including the well-known diadems; and there was little doubt 
that the range was one of the sources of silver referred to in 
history and mythology. The ancient mines had been lost sight 
of^ but were rediscovered by a shepherd some fifty years ago. The 
work had been resumed and some years ago the miners were 
paid in native silver. The finest known specimen of native 
silver had come from that site ; and another good one, found in 
a different formation near M. Siret’s home,- was sent to the 
Pope, who had it converted into a pair of candlesticks. There 
was no actual record that silver mines on the east coast were 
Worked before the advent of the Carthaginians. 

Captain H. R. Haul had been specially interested in the flint 
5 knife with a silver handle, the design of which reminded him of 
sculptures of early Babylonian kings about $600 b.c. Silver 
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was quite rare in Egypt during the eighth dynasty, gold being 
more common and of less account. At that time Asia Minor 
no doubt supplied silver to Egypt and Mesopotamia, and the 
Hittites must have been concerned in its production. Com-' 
munication was then easier with the Euphrates area than with 
Egypt. After a long war between the Egyptians and Hittifce^s 
the treaty of peace was ordered to be inscribed on tablets of 
silver. The silver bowls referred to in the paper could be traced 
back to the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, and were a curious 
instance of conservatism, as they went down to about 600 b.c. 
A similar case was the production of glass in one style between 
1800 and 500 b.c. 


The PiiKsiDEK^T felt that the subject was in the hands of a 
master, whose knowledge of the methods and localities of pro- 
duction would be difficult to match. As the subject was such 
a large one, criticism of details would be out of place. Mesopo- 
tamia had been named as the earliest area fox- adv'anced produc- 
tions in silver, and the Sumerians were shown to have been 
familiar with the metal in the fourth millennium before Christ. 
All ancient tradition and the very name of silver in Greek 
pointed to the south-east corner of the Pontic region as one of 
the earliest sources. Homer in the Ilidd^ ii. 857, spoke of ^ Alybe, 
where is the birthplace of silver and the suggestion had been 
made that the name of silver in European languages was derived 
from that place-name. It had been argued in the paper that 
the silver treasures at Troy were derived from the adjoining 
mountains : that might be the case, but evidence of workings 
tlxere was required. There must have been an early route for 
silver along the south coast of the Black Sea to the Aegean, and 
Troy was a stronghold between the two* The early civilisation 
of the Aegean was practically the same as that of Troy, and was 
early characterized by a considerable amount of silver, as witness 
the tombs of Amorgos dating from the Early Minoan III period, 
MOO-^WO B.c. He could not agree that the Laurium 
mines were exploited at a very early date. The civilization first 
seen at Mycenae was alien, and imported from Crete and the 
Aegean. Remains of Mycenean w^ls and tombs would only 
prove the case if they were full of silver, but objects of that 
metal were very rare in that district ; mxd at Delphi, for instance, 
polygonal walling was quite late. The absence of silver in the 
Cretan palace was accounted for by the . theft or withdrawal of 
such treasures ; and there was a great variety of vases made in 
imitation of metal ^otk, It was at present impossible to name 
the local centres of silver exploitation. Olympus was possible ; 
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the south coast of the Black Sea was indicated by tradition ; 
and Armenia might have yielded the metal at a very early date. 

Professor Gowland replied that many details had been 
omitted, as only an abstract of the paper was read. The Baetis 
valley was not insisted on, and one of the silver plates had been 
boiTOwed from Mr. Sandars’s work. It was impossible to date 
old w’orkings with any precision unless flint or brons^e imple- 
ments were exclusively found. He agreed that the Taurus was 
an important region for silvei% and had marked several other 
sites fiirther north pn his map. Polygonal walling wai^ not in- 
fallible as evidence of a Mycenean or other early occupation of 
Laurium. In Japan megalithic walls had been Imilt during the 
last two or three centuries, and he had himself seen there, 
closed in a wall, a stone that must have weighed fifiO tons. 
I’ortunately a picture of its transport from the river was in 
existence, the method en)ployed being precisely the same as 
that portrayed in Egyptian tombs. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication. 


Thursday, 6th Junk 1918, 

Lieut-Colonel GEORGE BABINGTON CHObT I.YONS, 
Vice-President, in the Chair, 

/Phe following exhibitions were laid before the Society : 

Two Roman copper cakes from North Wales, by W. J. Hemp, 
Esq., E.S.A. 

Three seal matrices of bronze, by F. P. Baniard, Esq., F.S.A. 

One leaf of an English ivory diptych of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, formerly used as a pax, by Dr. Philip Nelson, F.S.A. 

An alabaster carving of the Adoration of the Kings, belong- 
ing to the late W. Crewdson, Esq., F.S.A. 

A stone maul from Stonehenge, by the Rev. G, H. Engle- 
heart, F.S.A. 

Some medieval objects found at Peterborough, and an eigh- 
teenth-century tally, by S, G* Rudler, Esq. 

A charter of Henry I to Great .Malvern Priory, by C. L. 
Kingsford, Esq., F.S.A., on which he has contributed the follow- 
ing note : 
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This charter, which can be dated between 1131 and 1137 by 
the presence of Richard, bishop of Hereford, amongst the wit- 
nesses, is printed in Dugdale’s MonasticonAnglicanum^ iii, 

^ from an Inspeximus in the Patent Rolls of 50 Edward III 
(1576-7)* The Chai’ter supplies a few corrections of the printed 
text : 

Achiseia Achiseiam. 

Leccen et unam hidam/or Lecten de unam hidam. 

decimam de dominio Ricardi de terra in Estradel/or decimam 
de domino Ricardo de terra de Estradel. 

Mortuna for Mai'tuna. 

There are three endorsements on the Charter : 

1. Vniuersalis Carta Henrici Regis senioris.’ In a hand of 
the late twelfth century, or early thirteenth (before 1316)* 

3. Exhibit, per test, rex examinat.’ In a hand of the four- 
teenth century. This should probably be expanded : ^ Exhibita 
per testes rei examinatos,’ It may refer to the Inspeximus of 
1376-7. 

3. ‘Court Rolls. Temp. Hen. 8 & 1 grant.’ Probably 
written about 1700. This seems to indicate that the Charter 
at that time foimed part of the muniments of some manor. 

The writing of the Charter closely resembles that of a Romsey 
Charier (Add. Ch. 33639 at the British Museum), of which a 
facsimile is given on plate III in Charters in the British Mmewm^ 
voL i. The Romsey Charter is dated 1130-30 ; the writing has 
the same curious curvature of the lines which appears in the 
Malvern Charter. 

The Malvern Charter is now in the possession of Earl Beau- 
champ, to whom it was presented some years ago by a gentleman 
at Malvern now dead. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these exhibitions. 

This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 

The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.30 p.m.‘, when 
the following were declared duly elected Fellows of the Society : 

Rev. Charles Robert Stebbing Elvin, M.A. 

Rev. Canon John Fisher, B.D. 

Charles J ohn Holmes, Esq. 

James Donald Milner, Esq. 

Richard Hensleigh Walter, Esq., M.A. 

Captain Geoffirey Reynolds Yonge Radcliffe. 

Arthur Finn, Esq. 

Samuel Perkins Pick, Esq. 

0 . 
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Thousdav, 13th J ONE 1918. 

Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

Reginald A. Smith, E.sq., F.S.A., read a paper on Spechneiis 
from the Layton Collection, exhibited by the Librarian of the 
Brentford Public Library. 

Mr. Smith’s paper will be printed in Archaeobffia. 

Sir Hebcules Read had come in contact with Mr. lAi3fton 
forty years ago, and was amazed at the variety of collections 
found in the hou.se at his death. The anticiuities were mostly 
obtained from dredgens whom Mr. I.ayton^ sub.sidized, and so 
enjoyed for some time a monopoly of the finds a long way up 
and down the river from Kew where he lived. When the house 
became congested, no less than thirty sheds were built in the 
garden to contain the purchases, and' the executor-s fouud_ diffi-^ 
culty in dealing with such an accumulation. He had himself 
been consulted as to the fate of the collection, which included a 
rich maseum of national relics ranging from palaeolithic to 
Viking times. The paper had treated of specimens that liad a 
special interest and in .some cases artistic charm, such as Late 
Celtic finds seldom failed to exhibit. The bucket was devoid of 
decoration, but any metal work of that period amid be relied on 
to show the highest craftsmanship. He hod noticed, at the time 
of sketching the bucket, that the staves were kept in place by a 
series of lozenge plates made of hard wood and let into the edges, 
and some .still remained in place. It was curious that objects 
retained their metallic character in the Thames and were 
vented from rusting by a calcareous deposit or concretions of 
gravel. He was gratified to see put on the screen a plate from 
Horae Feraks, which showed that Sir Wollaston Franks’s work 
of 1863 was not yet out of date. 

Mr. Gaheaway Rice had found the Cm’ator at Brentford 
Library always willing to show the collection, but the hours of 
opening were rather irregular, and inquiry should be made by 
intending visitors. The exhibition was one to make private 
collectors envious, and he hoped to hear more of the exceptional 
Thames pick on the table. He had found in the paper much 
instruction and food for thought. 

The Peesident said the paper described one of the most inter- 
esting finds of British antiquities on record, and its effect on 
British archaeology would be considerable. He was glad to 
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think that the accumulations of a generation were at last to be 
rendered available for students. The Thames was to Britain 
what the Nile was to Egypt, and the exhibits came from its 
most fertile tract. Connexion was evident with Gaul and coun- 
tries beyond the Alps as well as with Scandinavia ; and the lines 
of communication all pointed to the Thames. Owing to that 
early traffic and to successive waves of conquest, Britain had 
reached a high state of civilization before the Roman invasion. 
Among the brooches was one imported from Italy in the fifth 
century b.c., and as there was no reason to doubt its provenance 
other similar finds were so far confirmed. He agreed that the 
holes in the bow were for coral settings, but thought justice had 
hardly been done to the British coin, which belonged to an 
interesting class dating before the Roman conquest and deiuved 
from a type in the south of France, with the figure of a goat. 
The type was found from the extreme west of England to the 
Thames at Dorchester and down the river to the Kentish coast, 
thus showing a connexion between the West of England and the 
Continent. Copies of the Massiliote type were generally of tin^ 
font the present specimen contained a certain amount of bronze. 
Iftiefin trade did not depend on Phoenician craft, but came over- 
land to the point nearest the Gaulish coast. Though there was 
a tendency to look to Switzerland for the origins of early British 
art, it should be noted that there was an important connexion 
with the Rhone valley and across France to the Pyrenees. It 
was a matter for congratulation that the collection had been . 
rescued, cleaned, and arranged at Brentford, and thanks were 
due to the author and to Mr, Turner, the Librarian, for the exhi- 
bition pi*ovided that evening for the Society. 

Mr. Quarueix inquired whether the so-called axle-ends could 
ever have been used to ornament the ends of chariot-poles. 

Mr. Reginald Smith replied that, though the bronze loops 
known as terrets were no doubt used in driving chariots, the 
fittings in question could hardly have belonged either to the 
pole or the axle, as the peg through the middle was very slender, 
whereas the casting was heavy and needed a strong attachment. 
They were evidently meant to be near the eye, and if fixed to 
the axles of chariots would have interfered .with the scythes 
supposed by some to have occupied that position. He briefly 
described the Thames pick and hipposandal accidentally omitted 
in reading the paper, and remarked that any doubts as to the 
lise of the latter were set at rest by the discovery of four on the” 
feet of a horse’s skeleton in Canton Valais, Switzerland. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication* 
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Thuusday, 20th June 1918. 

WILLIAM PAGE, Esq,, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

X^rom the Trustees of the British Museum 

1. Greek Papyri in the British Museum. VoL v. 1917. 

2* Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese woodcuts in the British Mimeiim. 
By Laurence JBlnyon. 1016. 

0. The collection of ancient Greek inscriptions in the British Museum. 
} I^art lY. Section in 1916. 

4. Cabalogue of English coins in the British Museum. The Norman 
kings. 2 vols. By O. C. Brooke. IWB* 

From the Author Ancient roads and bridges with special referemce to 
Herefordshire. By G. H. Jack, F.S.A. 8vo. Hereford, 1017. 

From the Author : — Comparative archaeology : its aims and methods. By 
Robert Munro, M.I)., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 8vo. n. p. 1917. 

The following were admitted Fellows ; 

CharleKS John Holmes, Esq. 

James Donald Milner, Esq, 

Captain Geoffrey Heynolds Vonge lladcliffe. 

Sir Hercules Read, E.S.A., on behalf of Seymour Lucas, 
Esq., II.A., F.S.A., exhibited a two-handed sword from Norfolk, 
on which he made the following remarks : 

My friend, Mr. Seymour Luesas, has asked mo to say a few 
words in description of the very interesting sword he shows 
to-night, though I am no specialist in arms, and I fear that 
my description may not be very adequate. 

It is, apparently, a two-handed sword, its total length being 
61 in. ; qf this the hilt takes up 18f in., ahd is merely a tang 
passing through the quillons and eventually through the pommel, 
and thus a continuation of the same piece of metal that forms 
the blade. The quillons are formed of a rounded bar curving 
away from the hilt, and each end terminates in a ribbed knob. 
The grip’ is oblong in section and now bare of any wrapping. 
The pommel is of an octagonal fig shape, and, as is sometimes 
the case at this period, seems unduly small for the weapon. 
The blade is of a simple form, 2|'in. wide at the hilt and 
diminishing gradually to the point ; the two faces are simply 
rounded and have neither channel nor rib down the middle. 

The story of the sword is that it was ^ found in the stables 
of Walsingham Abbey’ (Priory) in Norfolk, but, beyond 
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introducing a picturesque element into its history, this does 
not help us much. It renders it more probable, which is doubt- 
less the case, that the sword is of English origin. There is 
nothing about it, to my eyes, that might not be of English 
niake. The slide I show has two swords from the British 
Museum that appear to be of the same make and of nearly the 
same date. They have pommels of similar type, and the pro- 
portions of .the hilt and of the swords generally resemble 
those of Mr. Lucas's specimen. On the other hand, I have 
carefully examined the plates of the Zschille collection of arms, 
the majority of which are undoubtedly of continental make, 
and I find none that has the same characters. 

There is one question of interest in connexion with this 
sword, and that is whether it . is intended for use as a weapon, 
or whether it is a ceremonial or state sword. My first impres- 
sion was in favour of the latter, partly from the plain make of 
the blade and partly because in handling the sword it seemed 
impossible in balance as a fighting weapon. In the latter re- 
spect, however, it would seem that all two-handed swords are 
apt to be uupi'actical, inasmuch as recovery after delivering 
a blow must always be a matter of some difficulty. It is worthy 
of note that the state sword of the borough of Newcastle has 
quillons of the same form as Mr. Lucas’s sword, and the blade 
appears to be of the same plain character. Further, that the 
civic sw'ords at Hull and Chester have the same general appear- 
ance, though the pommels differ. It may very well be, all the 
same, that the similarity among these is due as much to simi- 
larity in date as in function, for as I have already pointed out, 
Mr. Lucas’s weapon is nearly as much like the two swords in 
the British Museum, which are actual fighting weapons without 
doubt, as it is to these civic insignia. So we are thrown back 
again on the weapon itself for a decision, and I am inclined to 
think that we have to do rather with a ceremonial or funeral 
weapon than with one intended for warfare. It is very possible 
that it may have been part of a trophy of arms to be placed 
over a tomb some time about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

Mr. FFOULKES described the exhibit as an unpractical weapon 
which would have led to fighting in extended order and to a 
decline in discipline. After the blow it would be difficult to 
recover and guard, but the weapon was probably ceremonial, if 
indeed it was genuine. Pratt produced a great deal of spurious 
medieval arms and armour^ which had been treated seriously 
by Hewitt and Planch^. The pommel was a better feature and 
might have been added to help out the blade and . hilt. It 
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brfonged to the class of two-halided swords, the haiid-awd-a-half 
sword being wielded with one hand on the grip, supported by 
t,wo fingers of the other on the guard. 

Sir WxijjAM Hopk had handled all the ceremonial swords in 
England, and secured the exhibition of moat to the Society. 
Southampton had a two-handed sword, which did not, however, 
make the present specimen more likely. There were two some- 
what like it at Windsor Castle and behind the altar at Whst- 
niinstor, both associated with Edward III; and there was little 
doubt that the, former originally hung over his stall in the 
ol(i chapel of the Garter, being afterwai’ds kept in the vestry as 
the sword of the founder. The state sword at York waa a 
beautiful example of the fifteenth century, offered up when the 
Emperor Sigismund was made a Knight of, the Gartea?, 
exhibit might have been a property sword that had strayed 
from the chapel on the death of a knight ; but he saw no reason 
for connecting it with the prioiy of Walsingham. State swords 
of corporations were very handsomely fitted with silver and 
gold, and had good scabbai’ds. 

Col. CaoFT Lyons thought the sword might have been 
included in the sale at Walsingham Abbey some years ago, 
where he. had seen many objects that arou.«ed his suspicions. 

Sir Hercujues Rkad waa familiar with Pi-att’s work, and saw 
no resemblance in the present specimen. Sir William Hope 
had emphasized the hint that the sword was not a fighting 
weapon, but had a representative character. To that might be 
due the poverty of design, which, however, did not prove it of 
modern origin. 

The Chaixman said all seemed agteed that the weapon wa.s 
for .ceremonial purposes, and the Society was indebted to 
Mr. Seymour Lucas and Sir Hercules Read for an opportunity 
of discussing it. 

Mn.i. Stephenson, Esq., P,S.A., and Ralph Gkiffin, Esq.., 

E. S. A., contributed a paper on a Roll of Arms belonging to 
the Society, c. 1540, which will be printed in ArcJiaeologia. 

This roll was presented to the Society by Mr, John Bilson, 

F. S,A., as mentioned in Proceedwgs xx, 173, where it is. not 
<iuite accurately described. The roll was exhibited at the 
exhibition of British' Heraldic Art at the Burlington Eine Arts 
Club, 1916, being no. 12 in case A, described not qvnte 
accurately on p. 7 of the catalogue. Probable date of the roll 
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IMO* It is^ on vellum on five skins, united length nearly 12 ft., 
width 11 1; in. It is emblazoned on both sides with shields of 
arms in i^ows of five each, 49 on front and 36 on back. In all 
there are 420 shields, one being blank. The roll has at some 
time been mutilated, two rows of shields being cut off from the 
front and as many probably from the back. There are no 
$xmn of temporal peers. There are twenty-one of Bishops atid 
Abbots and five of foreigners. The rest are country gentlemen 
and merchants. Many City of London merchants appeal', 
including eight mayors. 

The CnAxaMAK emphasized the value of Mr. John Bilson’s 
to the Society, and commented on the surprising industry 
of Le Neve, whose manuscripts were distributed among the 
Heralds'* College, the British Museum, and the Record Office. 
All acquainted with the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII 
would recognize many of the names on the roll, Ibr instance 
Cavalcante, who was frequently mentioned with regard to 
Heiiry\s financial affairs. He did not think the title Lord 
Mayor of London was in use till the seventeenth century. The 
three eagles seen on the coat of Abbot Ramridge of St. Albans 
first occurred on the shield of Abbot Delaniai'e, elected 1349, 
and were adopted by subsequent abbots, who looked upon his 
tenure of office as a period of prosperity in the history of the 
Abbey. 

Sir WiixiAM HorE congratirlated the authors and the Society 
on the great industry displayed in the paper, and remarked on the 
comparatively large number of shields with borders and charges 
in chief. By daylight the frequent use of green would be at 
once noticed ; and it was satisfactory to identify so many arms 
of abbots, which were too often elusive. Purple was a still 
rarer colour, and the absence of orange had been accomited for 
by the difficulty in procuring the pigment. The shield with 
a ground of quatrefoils could be described in two ways, and he 
preferred to regard it as a blue grate on a silver field. , Charges 
of flowers often gave trouble, but there were two popular species, 
the columbine and gilly-flower, the latter being generally 
identified with the clove-pink, but the wall-flower also went by 
that name. The Soiivenez de moi of Henry IV suggested the 
forget-me-ndt, but was in reality another flower. On . the 
gatehouse of St. John’s College, Cambridge, were t^vo groups 
of flowers, called marguerites (in honour of the Foundress) and 
sofanies, probably the wild hellebore, the name being found in 
an inventory of the Lady Margaret herself. The shoveller duck 
appeared as a charge on the roll, but the birds borne by Bishop 
Lacy of Exeter w^ere not shovellers but pochards. 
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Prof. Oman thought the roll could not date after 1688, 
when it would have been almost treasonable to include the 
mitred abbot of Reading in a roll of arms. 

Mr. Stkphenhok replied that the arms of Bishop Bell of 
Worcester were also included, and the attribution in a con- 
temporary hand was appended in 1539, a fact that confirmed 
the suggested date of aoout 1540. 

Captain Lyon Thomson had been struck, as a layman, with 
the resemblance of many of the coats to the work of the late 
Sir; Albert Woods. The arms were probably granted for a 
small fee, and the dignity of the roll enhanced by the inclusion 
of a few distinguished coats. Complicated and inferior heraldry 
was not necessarily of modern origin. 

Mr. Guiffin exhibited, in connexion with shield 5io. 414 on 
the roll, showing Argent cmsilly patty fitchy, three greyhounds^ 
courant sable, collared or, and assigned to Smyth, Henry VII, 
the panel of stained glass from the Society’’s collection, illus- 
trated Proceedings^ vol. xxix, p. ^04, and made the following 
observation. An exactly similar panel is now in a window above 
the south door of the vicarage of Keresley, having been placed 
there by a late vicar to whom the panel was presented by 
Mr. Phillips, a local collector of curiosities. Both panels were 
probably from the Smyth mansion at Shirford or Shelford in an 
adjoining parish. The window in the vicarage was fully described 
by Mr. G. W. Campbell with an illustration in a supplement 
to the monthly pan*sh magazine for October 1910. 

John Smyth, an attorney and wealthy citizen of Coventry 
Uvip. Henry VII, living in Spon Street in that city and holding 
public oiBces of note therein, purchased lands of good value in 
his lifetime, mainly in Warwickshire. His son Henry Smyth 
a oitken of Coventry in the time of Henry VII. He was a 
benefactor to a guild there and was in the commission of the 
peace in 17 Henry VII. He purchased an estate in the parish 
of Burton Hastings, near Nuneaton, known as Shirford Manor, 
now known m Shelford. He maiTzed Jane, third daughter and 
coheir of Walter Grauiit of Snitterfield, co. Warwick. No 
pedigree has been found of these Graunts. Baker in his history 
of Northamptonshire, vol. i, p. 109, makes Walter Graunt the 
husband of an unnamed daughter and heir of Hugh Ruding of 
the Wicke, Worcestershire. There are conflicting accounts of 
this match and the various diflSculties are set out at p. 217 
of vol. 66 of the GentlemarCs Magazi/ne. Be that as it may the 
Graunt whose daughter Henry Smyth married differenced his 
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arms with a crescent argent, as is seen by the stained glass 
shown, and this is important as this lady had three sisters who 
transmitted these same arms to various families including the 
Spencers of Althorp, for the Sir John Spencer of Snitterfield, 
Warwickshire, who bought Althoi'p, whose real arms were azure, 
a fess ennine iDetween six seamevvs" heads erased argent, married 
Isabel, sister of the Jane Graunt who married Henry Smith, who 
herself was widow of John Spencer of Hodnell, Warwickshire. 
This John Spencer died about 1496 and Henry Smyth probably 
married her very soon after that date, as his son by her, Walter, 
was regarded as an old man in 1554 when he was murdered. 
The arms in the dexter half of the shield in stained glass are 
quarterly 

1 and 4. Argent, cruaily litchy and three greyhounds courant 
sable, collared or. 

2. Ermine, on a chevron gules five bezants, and in chief a 
crescent argent for difference [Graunt]. 

3* Argent, on a bend between two lions rampant sable, laiigued 
or, a wyvern extended argent, langued or [Ruding of Worcester- 
shire]. 

Walter Smyth, who succeeded his father at Shirford and was 
afterwards knighted, was ancestor of the Smyths of Crabbet 
Park,! Sussex. Sir Walter is said in the manuscript pedigrees to 
have married a daughter of Ferrers of Tamworth castle, and as 
the sinister half is in fact Ferrers of Tamworth castle the inference 
is that the shield on the panel is that of Sir Walter Smyth and 
his first wife. Some of the quarters of Ferrers are mutilated " 
in the Society‘’s panel but they can be identified from that at 
Keresley. 

1. Vairy or 8c gu. (Ferrers). 

2. Gules, seven mascles conjoined 3, 3, and 1 or (Ferrers of 
Groby). 

3. Gules, a cinquefoil ermine (Bellomont). 

4. Or, a cross flory gules (Freville). 

5. Or, a saltire engrailed sable (Botefourt). 

6. Vair, a fess gules (Marmion). 

7. Or, four bends azure (Montfort). 

8. Argent, a fess cottsed sable, in chief three pellets 

(Langley). , 

One of the daughters of Henry Smyth, a sister of Sir Walter, 
and whose name was Joto or Jane, was wife of John Onley, gent., 
under-sheriff of London, who died in 1537. She predeceased 
him, dying in 1525, and being buried at Hackney where her 
brass no longer exists. It bore the arms of Smyth quartering 
Graunt and Ruding as in the stained glass. See Trams. Mon. 
Brass Soc.^ v, p. 65. 
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It has been mentioned above that Sir Walter was murdered. 
The whole story of this and of the way his son lost Shirford is 
given in Ilugclale's WarmeJeshire s.v. Shirford, vol, i, p. 55. 
Shortly, the story is that Sir IValter, wishing to make a suitable 
match for his sonj was minded to marry him to llorothy, daughter 
of Tliomas Chetwyn of ingestre, Staffordshire. Unfortunately 
on seeing the lady Sir Walter fell in love with her himself and 
book her for his "second wife: The lady wearied of her old 
husband and was attracted by another younger man, so with 
the help of a groom suflbeated her husband on the 15th Mav, 
1554. 

Some two years after the groom confessed and with his 
mistress suffered the penalty of the law for the murder, she 
being burned at the stake near the Hermitage on Wolvey 
Heath close to Shirford. 


Thanks are due to our Fellow, Mr. T. A. C. Attwood t>f 
ICidderminster, for assistance in tracing the coat shown in the 
stained glass. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions. 


Thursday, 37th June 1918. 

WILLIAM PAGE, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Artlmr Finn, Esq., and the Rev. Charles Robert Stebbing 
Elyin were admitted Fellows. 

Captain J. E. Acland, F.S.A,, a Local Secretary for Dorset, 
submitted the following Report : 

In my last report {Proceedings^ vol. xxviii, p. 301) I had the 
honour to inform you, that, as a result of military work in the 
German Prisoners of War Camp at Dorchester, the site of an 
ancient burial-ground had been discovered, probably of the late 
Roman pei'iod. Owing to the continued occupation of tlie 
camp, it has not been possible to undertake any investigation 
of the site. At the pi’esent time I have nothing of equal 
interest to report, but a careful watch is being maintained for 
discoveries which are likely to occur owing to the constant 
disturbance of the soil due to the construction of camps, and 
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ill tlie iTiakiiig of military roads, trenches, drains, and reser- 
voirs. 

This has been rendered possible by the cordial co-operation 
ot the authorities of the Southern Command, due to the initiative 
of the Jlev. Ct. IL Engleheart, Local Secretary for the adjoining 
County, Wilts., and with the assistance of the Curator of the 
Museum at balisbiiry, to both of whom our thanks will be due 
for any satisfactory results that may l)c obtained. As the 
"Southern Command’ embraces both Wilts, and Dorset, it has 
iKion found advisable (to save complications) to arrange with 
the militiiry atrthorities that all discoveries in cither county 
shall be reported in the first place to Mr. Engleheart, who, with 
great eomtosy and with a just ap})rcciatiou of our respective 
Herritorios ])£isses on at onc*e to me suc*h reports as emanate 
from Dorset, 

During this year (1917) three discoveries of ancient burials 
have reached me in this way ; but, owing to restrictions on 
ti’avelling both by rail and road, and as a result of the extreme 
exigency of all military work, 1 have not been able to reach 
the sites previous to the removal or disturbance of the remains, 
and have had to be content with the descriptions given me by 
the oflicei' announcing the discovery or by friends living close 
by. I must also draw attention to the fact that I have alto- 
gether failed to obtain information of the discovery of any 
associated objects, although in the orders issued by the Southern 
Command special reference is made to pottery and stone or 
mei^l objects. If therefore there have been failures or irregu- 
larities in this respect, the blame must rest on the individual 
excavator; and it is well known how easily a workman can 
either overlook, or take possession of and conceal, sudi small 
relics as might be of the greatest importance to the antiquary. 

The orders to which I have referred are in the following 
terms ; 

Antiquarian Relics. All articles of historical and antiquarian value, 
such as skulls, pottery, trinkets, fe., which are discovered from time to 
time (luring the digging of trendies, and in excavations on Salisbury 
I’lain and. on other parts of the Command, are national property and 
may ou no account be retained by the finders. 

About a fortnight later a further order was issued : 

^ In the digging of tre^nches on Salisbury Plain, objects of considerable 
historical value have been brought to the surface. The Society of 
Antiquaries have requested that in the event of pottery, stone or metal 
weapons, bones of human remains, or evidences of hm*ial~places being 
brought to light in this manner, such relics may be carefully preserved, 

. and notice sent to the local Secretary of the Society, tlie Rev. G, H. 
Engleheart, F.S.A., Clarendon, Dinton, Salisbury. The Society hopes 
that excavations in mounds or barrows, which are obviously ancient 
burial-places, may be avoided as far as possible. 
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As a result of these oi*ders, I received information in March 
1917 fi’om the officer commanding the Royal Navy Reserves Camp 
at Blandford that ‘some remains of a human skull and bones 
had been discovered \ that they ‘ were of no value historical or 
otherwise \ ‘ and that they were being re-interred in an isolated 
spot where they were never likely to be disturbed*’ He added 
that in previous e^ccavations in the trenches any human remains 
discovered had been dealt with in the same manner* 

Later in the year, in July, I received a letter from the Royal 
Engineers Training Dep6t at Blandford informing me that a 
number of human bones had been found when digging trenches, 
some of which were in the writer’s possession* He said, ‘ It 
appears that a shallow sort of basin had been cut out of the 
chalk for interment purposes, but there is no sign of a tumulus 
at the spot,’ 

The third discovery of human remains was brought to my 
notice by Mr* Engleheart in June 1917. There is a large camp 
at Swanage, lying at the foot of Ballaixl Down, and, while the 
Royal Engineex*s were engaged in excavating for the construc- 
tion of a waterpipe for the camp, they struck an interment 
consisting of slabs of stone placed on edge surz'Oiinding the 
body, and the remains of another burial close by but not enclosed 
by stones. The District Officer R.E. kindly marked tlic site 
for me on the 6 in, Ord. Map, showing it about 100 yds. north 
of Ballard Cliff, and near a barrow.^ 

Three very similar interments have been recorded in the same 
neighbourhood. In the year 1908 a grave was found at Wor- 
barrow, near Tjuieham, consisting of slabs of Kimmeridge shale 
placed on edge, forming an enclosure which contained the 
skeleton. No objects were discovered in association with the 
human remains, but some of the slabs are in the Dorset County 
Museum, 

In the same year, 1908, a similar burial was uncovered at 
Blashenwell, near Corfe Castle. Judging from photographs of 
the site, and a careful description in ray possession, the grave 
consisted of thin slabs of stone built roughly into a box-shape 
just large enough to contain the skeleton. 

At the same spot, Mi% Clement Reid in 1894 had found an 
interment of almost the same charactei*, and this he assigned to 
a period ‘ considerably older than Roman, probably Neolithic’ 
(Proc, Dorset Field Club^ vol. xvii). 

Taking these instances into account, all of them apparently 
constructed on the same principle, we may assume that the 

^ There is a considerable number of barrows in this district. ^ Nine 
Barrow ' Down is close by. 
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intertnent now discovered on Ballard Down is of the same period, 
Neolithic ; and I can but regret that it has been impossible to 
investigate with the necessary detail the burial-places brought 
to light by military occupation of the county. A record of the 
sites may, however, be of use hereafter. 

George Macdonald, Esq., C.B., LL.D., F.B.A., a Local 
Sec?retary for Scotland, submitted the following Report : 

In Scotland, as elsewhere, systematic excavation has been 
brought to a complete standstill. Nevei'theless, one or two 
chance discoveries have to be I’ecorded. A sculptured slab, 
which lias been built into a garden-wall at Colinton for more 
than a hundred years, has recently been examined by expert eyes. 
It was popularly supposed to be an ecclesiastical relic and to 
represent the Holy Trinity. It has now been recognized as 
Roman and as a dedication to the Mother Goddesses. It is of 
unuEually good workmanship, and is specially interesting as 
being the m-st thing of the kind to be noted north of the Tweed. 
Perhaps it brought to Colinton from the fort at Cramondi, 
four or five miles away. On the site of the camp at Inehtci^hxl, 
in Perthshire, a fresh set of Roman remains — possibly another 
bath — has come to light, where old grass-land was being broken up 
for tillage. The spot has been carefully marked for examination 
when times are more propitious. Here and there allotment 
holders have doubtless turned up Roman coins. But the only 
one that has come under my own notice is a Hadrian, secured 
the other day at Bonnyrig, Midlothian. It was a ‘ large brass ’ 
with a fine patina. 

E. C. R. Armstrong, Esq., Local Secretary for Ireland, com- 
municated the following note on some gold, bronze, and amber 
ornaments found together near Banagher, King'^s County. 

An interesting find of associated antiquities was acquired in 
April 1918 by the Royal Irish Academy under the treasure- 
trove regulations. 

The find contained the following objects : a gold fibula with 
cup-shaped ends, a gold bracelet, two , bronze rings, and one 
hundred and twenty-four amber beads. 

The fibula (fig. 1, 1) belongs to a type often found in Ireland, 
and weighs 2 oz. 5 dwt. 10 gr. ; the bracelet (fig. 1, is made 
from a plain gold rod, with flattened cup-shaped ends, and 
weighs 12 dwt. 3^ gr. ; the bronze rings (fig, 1, 3 and 4) are 
unornamented, and measure respectively 3|« and 3f in., being 
probably armlets; the amber beads (fig. 1, 5) vary in colour, 
their condition being surprisingly good; aji the objects of the 
find are shown one-third natural size in fig. 1. 
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They were discovered some years ago. near Banagher, King’s 
County, being obtained later by Mr. Edward Morrison, of Biri% 



X^ig. 1. GOLD, BKOlJfZE, ylND AftlBBR ORNAMENTS PHOflr 
BANAGHER, ’iKINO's CO. (J). 


from whose possession they paissed into that of the Academy. 
Replying to a query of mine, /Mr. Edwai'd Morrison wrote on 
30bh April 1918 : *The two golden fibulae, the amber necklace, 
and the bronze objects wbic^i were purchased by the Eoyal Iriah 
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Academy of me, were all found together in a field (not a bog) 
about one and a half miles from the Shannon at Banagher, 
on the King^s Co, side of the river This account establishes 
the association of the objects ; the apparent absence of human 
remains indicates that they had been hidden, not deposited as 
grave furniture. 

The association of amber beads with ornaments of gold and 
hronxe is interesting: xmtil tlie present discovery the best 
attested Irish case of such association was a find made at Mount- 
iivex‘s, Ilylanc, Coachford, Co. Cork, where in May 1907 two 
men, who were making a fence, discovered two gold fibulae, two 
bronze socketed axes, a bronze fibula, and a number of amber 
beads. This find was acquired by the Royal Irish Academy and 
has been described and illustrated in their Proceedings^'^ where, 
in the same paper, other finds also containing amber, the evi- 
dence about which is of a less satisfactory character, are men- 
tioned. The anibei', in all these cases, was probably imported 
from Jutland ; possibly it was traded for Irish gold ; for gold 
lunulac, either exported from Ireland, or copied from Irish 
models, have been foimd in Denmark ^ and in Germany.^ 

The ornaments comprised in the Ba?iagher find can be dated 
by the fibula and bi'acelet ; both according to Dr. O. Montelius ^ 
belong to his fifth period of the Bronze Age which he dates as 
extending from the middle of the twelfth to the end of the ninth 
century inc. But I should not be inclined to consider the orna- 
ments in question so early ; I think they belong to the latest 
period of tlte Irish Bronze Age, dating probably about the fifth 
century b.c. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that this find was sent to 
England, and that its recovery for the Irish National Collection 
is due to the good offices of our former President, Sir C. H. Read. 


Lieut.-Colonel CaorT Lyons, Vice-President, on behalf of 
J. E. CoucHMAN, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited and described a 
fourteenth-century ivory carving of our Lady and Child, and a 
copper plate, formerly enamelled, of the Crucifixion, as follows. 

The leaf of the diptych exhibited this evening is enclosed in 
a frame, so that it is difficult to measure it accurately, but it is 
safe to say that it is about 4^ in. high by wide. It is stated 
to have been found in the ruins of Hastings Castle. All traces 
of the colour with which it was probably originally covered have 
long since disappeared, and frbm its present bleached appearance 

^ Coffey, Proceedings Royal Irish Academy , xxx, Sec. C, pp. 85-7. 

* Montelius, Die Chronologic der (iltesten Bronzesseit) pp. 78, 79. 

® Hafine, Mannus^ iv, pp, 70, 71. 

* Archaeology Ixi, pi. xviii, and p. 162. 
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it would seem to have been subjected to a merciless scouring, 
possibly when the fracture which runs across the background 
was repau'ed. It was given by that well-known antiqhary 
Captain Grose to Sir Charles M. Burrell, and W him to the 
2nd Earl of Chichester ; whose successor the 4th Earl presented 
it to the Sussex Archaeological Society in 1886. It is now 
exhibited by the Society through our Fellow, Mr. J. E. Couchman. 
It is of ivory carved in an admirably free yet masterly maimer, 
and may be assigned to the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The group consists of ten figures beneath a canopy and repre- 
^ sents the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin. The arrangement 
is unusual, as the mother of our Lord, instead of being seated 
on a throne at the right hand of Gdd the Father, is represented 
as ascending to heaven in a mandorla of clouds supported oh 
either side by an angel. A third angel issuing from clolicLs 
holds a crown above her head, while higher still a fourth angel, 
also issuing from clouds, swings a thurible with his right hand 
and holds an incense-boat in his left. 

God the Father, seated on the right of a long throne, the left 
half of which is vacant and covered with drapery, extends his 
right hand in the act of benediction while his left rests on the 
arm of the throne. He wears a tunic over which is an ample 
cloak fastened by a diamond-shaped morse, and has a crown on 
his head. 

The lower part of the group represents the heavenly choir 
and consists of four angels with musical instruments, one to the 
left and three on the right of the Blessed Virgin. The one on 
the left plays the psaltery, the first on the right the tabors, the 
second draws a bow across a viol, and the third has a portable 
organ ; all turn their heads to gaze on the Mother of God as she 
ascends to heaven to the seat reserved for her on the right hand 
of the Almighty Father. 

An elaborate canopy surmounts the gi’oup, and the whole 
forms a most attractive composition. 

The plate of copper, 8| in. long and in. in width, was dug 
up in the churchyard at liottingdean, circa 1770. It is thir- 
teenth-century work and bears a representation of the Crucifixion. 
Possibly it formed part of the cover of a book of the Gospels or 
it may have been the side of a reliquary, but in its present de- 
l|4ched state it is difficult to be positive as to its original use, 

' It has evidently served more purposes than one as there are 
numerous rivet-holes, and a rectangular one some half-inch long 
at thfe top which may have been a keyhole, or for some staple 
or other fastening to pass through. 

In the centre is the outline of a Crucifixion, the figure of our 
Lord having been in relief and separately applied. This is 
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starmotmted by the Titulus, over which is the^ Dove descending 
within a nimbus. At the foot of the Cross is a half figure 
emerging from what looks like an open grave, while on either 
side stand the Blessed Virgin and St. John. Above these are 
two .half figures of angels resting on arches. Very little of the 
enamel and scarcely any of the engraving remains, but small 
traces of coloured enamel may still be seen surrounding the head 
of onr I-ady, St. John, and the two angels, the heads being in 
relief and formed of separate pieces of metal fixed with rivets. 
The whole has suffered so much from rough usage that most of 
the detail is worn away and cannot accurately be described. 

Like, the ivory diptych this interesting object is exhibited 
by the Sussex Archaeological Society through our Fellow, 
Mr. J. E. Couclnnan, and our thanks are due to them for so 
kindly allowing us to see what I am sure has interested you, and 
to Mr. Couchman for introducing them to us. 

Hexiiy BALFOua, Esej., r'.S.A., read a paper on Palaeolithic 
Culture in South Africa, with special reference to the Zambesi 
district, which will be printed in Archaeologia, 

Sir Hbucules Rkab congratulated the author on his extremely 
lucid handling of a difficult subject. The slides themselves had 
given the meeting an excellent idea of the magnitude and history 
of the Zambesi : its. ancient bed was broad and shallow, and, 
though in the rainy season full of water, would at some periods 
have accommodated the inhabitants who made and left there so 
many stone implements. Their age depended on the ultimate 
verdict of geologists ; and their exhibition raised a fundamental 
question. The resemblance of the specimens, especially the 
Levallois flakes, to welUcnown types in Europe was obvious, but 
the author had been careful to speak of Chelles and St. Acheul 
types without committing himself further. It would be rash to 
aynchronisje the two series, but it was a remarkable fact that the 
pieculiarities of the various types were exactly reproduced at the 
end of another continent, if they were not of difierent dates it 
was strange that the types were found so far apart. Another 
mystery was the extraordinary natural polish seen on many of 
Bae specimens. He deprecated any idea of an addition to, or 
deposit on, the stone, and preferred to explaiii it by long con- 
tinued action of water charged with very fine soil. That and the 
cognate subject of patin^tion should be taken up microscopically 
by an expert chemist. 

Mr. Dale was disappointed to find that the gravel beds of 
the Za-nibesi were so thin, and noted that the author had corre- 
lated them with the terrace-gravels of Britain. Since the beds 
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laid down the caflon had been cut to a depth of 400 ft* out 
of solid basalt, and that had an important bearing on the chrono*- 
logy. By way of comparison he refeiTed to the Colorado cafions 
as described to the British Association at Dublin in 1908* 
There was still the question whether tlie gorge had been cut 
since the implements got into the gravel Savernake produced 
a similar series of glossy implements, though the surface was not 
quite so glossy as some on the table* He was in favour of a 
deposit of free silica in both eases* 

Mr* Hkoinau) Sautu agreed with much that laid bctm said, 
and pointed out that Mr. Balfour had not only added to the 
few cases in which implementB of palaeolithic type had been 
found in South African gravels, but had furnished an iatta*- 
mediate link in the chain of Levallois (or Northfleet) specimcais 
extending from the Thames to Cape Colony, by way of the 
Somme, the Nile, Somalilancl, the Vaal river, and Victoria West, 
the last find being as yet unpublished. The burning c|uestion 
was whether the South African specimens were palaeolithic in 
the European sense ; and he was inclined to attribute similar 
finds in both continents, in a wide sense, to the same culture and 
the same period. The identity of the fonns liad lieen insisted 
on, but still more convincing was the identity of sequejico in 
areas so distant from one another. The same needs might 
prompt isolated groups to produce the same forms out of similar 
material, but they could hardly be expected to develop and 
transform these productions precisely on the same lines. The 
Society was fortunate in having brought before it a paper of 
such scientific importance, 

Mr. Balfour replied that he could not venture to attribute 
the gi'avels to the Zambesi ; but if geologists agreed on that 
point the antiquity of at least some of the implements must be 
enormous. There was no evidence that they were made by the 
Bushmen, the most ancient people known in South Afric^i, 
though that race might have found and used a certain number. 
His own inapression was that there had been a chain of cultiu’c 
between Europe and South Africa, indeed it was almost im- 
possible to think otherwise ; and though final proof was want- 
ing the evidence was accumulating. Migration might have 
been slow, and the south therefore b^ehindhand ; but the Euro- 
pean forms were found in several parts of South Africa and no 
dominant type was unrepresented there. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these exhibitions and 
communications. 

The ordinary meetings of the Society were adjourned until 
Thursday 21st November. 
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FOE THE PeEIOD JuT.Y 1, 1917, TO JuNE 30, 1918. 

The followiiiff list of accessions is arranged under subjects* 
A topographical list of those books which cm be so catalogued 
is added : 

ARCHAEOLOGY* 

Miinro, R. Comparative archaeology : its aims and methods. 

AECHITECTURE. 

Angles, A. L’ahhaye de Moissac. 

Auhert, M. Senlis. 

B^gnle, L. La cathedrale do Lyon. 

abhaye de Fontenoy, 

Besnard, C. H. Le Mont 8*= Michel. 

Boinet, A. La cathedrale dc Bourgos. 

Bond, F. AYc-stmiuster Abbey. 

Dalton, J. K. Tlie collegiate church of Ottery St. Mary, 

Demaisoii, L. La cathedrale de Reims. 

Dimier, L. L'Hdtel des Invalides. 

Fage, R. La catliedrale de Limoges. 

Floury, G. La cathedrale du Mans. 

Fossa, F. dc. Le chateau de Vincennes. 

Guerlin, H. Le chfiteaiide Chambord. 

Hope, Sir AV. H. St. J. The new building of AA^yberton Cburcb, Lines, 
Houghton, F. T. S. The low side windows of AA^orcestershire churches. 
Jenkinaon, W, London churches before the great fire. 

Lecureux, L. T, Saiut-Pol-de-L(^on. 

Left’ivre'-Poiitalis, E. Le chateau de Coucy. 

Loisel, A. La catlie'drale dc Rouen. 

Longnon, IL Lc cliritean de Rainhouillct, 

Merlet, R. La cathedrale de Chartres. 

Nodet, V. L’eglise de Brou. 

Porde, C. lyabhayc de A'e'/clay. 

Banquet, II. du. ’La cath(:dralo de Clermont-Fcrraud, 

Roux, A. Le chateau d’Anet. 

Stein, H. Les architectes des cathe'drales gothiques. 

Survey of London : Eastbury Manor House, Barking. 

Tout, T. F. Medieval town-planning. 

ARMS AND ARMOUB. 

ffoulkes, C. J. Inventory and survey of the armouries of the Tower of 
London. 

ART. 

Davenport, C., and Butterfield, AV. R. Catalogue of an exhibition of 
European peasant ai*t held at Hastings Museum. 

Goulding, R. Av. The A-A'elbeck Abbey miniatures. 

Lindbloom, A. La peintiire gothiqiie en Suede et en Norvegc. 

E 2 
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Oates, F. A. H. , Catalogue of finger-ringa. 

See also: Heraldry, Plate, Printing, Sculpture, Weals, Woodwork, 

BELLS. 

Cheetham, F. H. The church bells of Lancaahire : iii. i 

BIBLIOCRAFHY. 

British Museum. Subject Index of modern works added tli# 
Library, 1911-15. 

Levis, H. C. A descriptive bibliograyihy of books relating to tlie art 
and histoj’y of engraving and collecting of prints. 

Murray, I). Ilibliography : its scope and methods* 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Iievis, H* C. Nicholaus (haudms Fabrieins, lord of Peiresc, (railed 
Peirescuis. 

BRIDGES, 

Jack, O. H. Ancient roads and bridges with special reference to 
Herefordshire. 

CASTLES* FORTIFICATIONS, &c. 

Fossa, F. de. Le chateau de Vincennes. 

Guerlin, H. Le chateau de Chaniboi’d. 

Lefcvre-PontaliSj Ph Le cliatoaii de Cmny. 

Longnon, H. Le chateau (le Uainl)miillefc. 

Poyser, A., and Fulhiylove, J. TJic Tower of London. 

Roux, A. Le cliateau d’Ariet. 

Sumner, H. Tlic ancient earthworks of tlie New Poorest. 

Vauban, S. do. Los forces de Tlilurope: ou description des principal ('s 
villes avec leiirs fortifications. 

CERAMICS. 

* Chase, G* H. A guide to the Loeb collection of Arrotine pottery in 
the P^ogg Museum. 

Curie, J, Terra sigillata : some typical decorated bowls. 

May, T., and Hope, L. E. Catalogue of Roman i>ottery in tlie Museum 
of Tnllie House, Carlisle. 

Villefosse, IL (le. One inscription peinte sur un vase romaiu decouvert 
k Beauvais. 

COINS AND MEDALS. 

Baimard, F, P. The (iasting counter and the counting hoard. 

British Museum. Catalogue of Coins and Medals: the Noviiiau 
Kings. 

Dale, W; London Tokens. 

Gardner, P. A history of ancient coinage. 

CORONATIONS. 

Banks, T. G. An historical account of the ancient and modem forniH 
‘ of the coronation of the kings of England. 

Coussergues, C. de. Du sacre des rois de France. 

Dubray, — . Histoire du coiiroi moment (Napoleon 
Hery. Couronnement des cinpereiirs par les pape.s. 

Huish, R. An authentic hififtory of the coronation of George IV. 

Leber, C- Des c^rdmonies dn sacre. 

M — . Plistoire des inaugurations des rois, empereurs et auti*efi scnire- 
rains de Funivers, 
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iVIai’lot^ G. Le theatre cVhonneur et de magnificence prepare au sacre 
cles roys. 

jVIenirij — . An historical and chronological treatise of the anointing and 
coronation of the kings and queens of France. 
iVIielj F. M. Histoirc du sacre de Charles X. 

Morus, ri. De sacris unctioiiibus. 

Silver, T. The coronation service and consecration of the Anglo-^axon 
kings. 

'riioinsoii, K. A faithful aejeount of the processions and ceremonies 
ohserved in the coronation of the kings and queens of England 
exoinplified in that of George 111 and Queen (Charlotte. 

'J'liurston, H. Tlie coronation ceremonial: its true history and mean" 
ing. 

Woolley, R. M. Coronation rites. 

Le sacre et couroiuiement de Louis XIV roy de Franco et Navarre. 

Lc sacre et courouneniont de Louis XVL 
Le sacre et couronnoment du roy de France. 

I jC sacre et oouroimement do la royiie. 

Prima e seconda coronatione di Carlo Quiuto. 

"riie entire ceremonies of the coronation of King Charles II and Queen 
Mary, consort of James 11. 

A complete account of the ceremonies observed in the coronations of 
the kings and queens of England. 

ECCLESrOLOGY. 

Armstrong, E. C. R. Catalogue of silver and ecclesiastical antiquities 
in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Bisliop, E. Liturgica bistorica: papers on the liturgy ... of the 
Western churcli. 

Dalton, J, N. The collegiate church of Ottery St. Mary. 

Fryer, A. C. Gloucestershire fonts : {a) 16th century.^ 

Houghton, F. T. S. The low side windows of Worcestershire churches. 
TlieHospitalof St. Cross, Winchester. 

Bee iilao: Architecture, Glass, Plate, Woodwork. 

ECONOMICS. 

*. Banister, J. Jews in Cornwall. 

( ’oultou, G. G. Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the lleforma- 
tion. 

Gras, N. S. B. The evolution of the English corn market. 

Green, E. The early tin trade and the isle of Ictis. , 

Hemmeon, M. de V. Burgage tenure in mediaeval England. 

Jeudv'ine, J. W, The foundations of society and the land: 

Lewis, G. R. The stannaries ; a,study of the English tin mines. 

Palmer, A. N., and Owen, E. A history of ancient tenures of land in 
North Wales and the Marches. 

Samuel, A. M. The herring : its effect on the history of Britain, 

Tout, T. F. Medieval town-planning. 

Cnvtiri, G. Finance and Trade under Edward III. , ^ 

EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. Bee Egypt in Topographical List 
FOLKLORE. 

Courtney, R. A , The holy well and the water of life. 

' Davenport, C., and Butterfield, W. R. Catalogue of an exhihitinn of 
European peasant art held at Hastings Museum. ■ 

Villefosse, H/ de. Deux amulettes trouvees a Carthage. 
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HREEK ARCHAEOLOGY, 

British Museum : Greek paj)yri in the British Museum. 

— Collection of ancient Greek Inscriptions* 

HERALPEY. 

Armstrongs E* C. R. Tlie shields on the 1 7th century mam of OMway, 

, Burkes Sir B. A genealogical and heraldic history of the landed 
gentoy (1894). _ 

Burlington Fine Arts Club. (Catalogue of a collection of objects of 
British heraldic art to the end of the Tudor period* 

HISTORY (ENGLAND), . 

Hapsley^ G. T, The county palatine of Durham. 

Morris^, W. A. The frankpledge system. 

Petrie^ W, M* F. Neglected British history. 

Royal Historical Society. Magna carta commemoration essays. 

Searle^ W, G. AnglO'Saxon bishops^ kings and nobles. ^ ^ - 

Statutes made in Parliament , . . 1 Ed. VJ. ; t ; 

Taitj J. Chronica loarinis de Reading. ; ^ : 

Tbut^ T. F. Tlie English Civil Service in the 14th century. 
Withington^ R. English pageantry, an historical outline. 

— (FRANCE). 

Stowellj W. 1-T. H. Tlie separation of the churches and the state in 
France. 

(ITALY). 

Orvieto, A. La harharie austriaca contra le chicse italiane, 

_ (SPAIN). 

Junta de estudios, Madrid : El obispo de Orense en la regencia del 
aho 1810. 

.i—*- (ECONOMIC) see Economics. 

'--^'(FAMILY). . , ' ' ^ 

: BaBdon, W. Paley. Some correspondence of the Maude.s of Holling- 
hallj <&c. 

Barnard, E. A. B. The Bigges of Lenchwick and their tombs at 
' Norton Church, Evesham. 

Burke, Sir B. A genealogical and heraldic history of the landed 

Kinclant/l^ajor-General J. C. Family notes : Quienehant, Quinchant 
or Klnohtot. 

M'alet, A. Notices of an English branch of the Mdet family. 

Murray, ^ Some letters of Robert Foulis. 

Walford, E. The county families of the United Kingdom. 

(MILITARY). 

Cheeseman, G. L. Tlae auxilia of the Roman Imperial army. 

(RECORDS). 

Anaold, R. Tlie customs of London otherwise called Arnold's 
chronicle. 

McMaster, J. A short history of tlie royal parish of St. Martin-in- 
the~Fields, London. " 

Matthews, T, Welsh records in Paris. 

Grmerod, H. The parish registers of Elland, co. York, and the 
churchwardens* accounts. 
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Tait^ J, Chronica Toannis de Reading. 

Terry, G. F. Memorials of the church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Edinburgh. 

LAW, 

(b Gruehy, W. L. L’ancienne coutume de ISbrmandie. 

India Office. Customary Law of the Bialkot district. 

Customary Law of the Lahore district. 

Statutes made in Parliament ... 1 Ed. VL 
Stewart-Brown, R. The execution of criminals in Cliesliirc. 

Paine, Wyatt. Bailments ; a commentary on the law of custody and 
possession. 

METALLURGY. 

Gowland, W. The metallurgy of the non-ferrous metals. 

MONASTIC. 

Angles, A. L’abhaye do Moissac. 

Bdgule, L, Labbaye de Fonteuoy. 

Bond, F. Westminster Abbey. 

Gardner, J* Llanthony prima. 

Gmham, 11. An abbot of Vezelay. 

Guery, C* Histoire de Tabbaye cle Lyra. 

Owen, E. Ilie fate of the structures of Conway abbey and Bangor and 
Beaumaris friaries. ^ ' 

Por^e, C. L^abbaye de Vdzelay. 

WRliatiasi, L. F. R. History of the abbey of St. Alban. 

MONUMENTS. 

Bamaj-d, E, A. B. The Bigges of Leiichwick and their tombs at 
Norton churcb, Evesham. 

Fan’or, E. List of monumental brasses remaining in the county of 
Suffolk. 

Fryer, A. C. Monumental effigies in Somerset, hi. 

PA(4EANTS. 

Witlungton, R. English pageantry ; an historical outline. ' 

^ee also : Coronations. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Harvard Studies in classical philology. VoL i, etc., in progress. 
PLATE. 

Benton, G. M. The church plate of the Saffron Walden Deanery, 
Essex. 

Cotterell, H. H., and Westrbpp, M. S. D. Notes on Irish pewterer.s. 
PREHISTORICS. 

^Vcland, J. E. Notes on Roman and prehistoric sites near Dorchester. 
Bullen, 11. A. A late Keltic cemetery at Harlyn Bay. 

Cantrill, T. C. Neolithic flints from a chipping floor at Cannock 
Wood, Staffs: 

trowe, H. J. '^Tlie Dartmoor antiq[uities and their builders. 

Marriott, R. A. The bearing of early stone implements on the stages 
of man's progress. 

Mello, J. M. The prehistoric factory of flint implements at Spiennes. 
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Motitgoniery, H. RemaiiiB of proliistorir nian in the Dakotas. 

^ Aborimial inomiments in North Dakota. 

* Calf Moan tain ’ mound in Manitoba. 

Prelurtoric man in Manitoba and Saskatcheu'an. 

Parry^ T. W. Prehistoric man and hia early efforts to combat disease. 

jijl; Qf trephinitip; among prehistory? and x>nn:utivo 

peoples. 

kSheppard, T. Implements of the Brou/.e Age. in the W-hithy Museum. 

'I'-" Broi»ze Age weapons in the Doncaster Muscttiu. 

Sunnier, H. The ancient earthworks of the New ForcHt. 

PXUNTnSfCl AND ENGRAVING. 

Britisit Museum : Gatalogne of Japanese and (niineso u-oodcuts. 

Cuudall, F, The press and printers of Jamaica. 

Levis, H. (I Descriptive bibliography of . . . books , . , relating to 
the art and history of engraving and collecting of prints. 

Early British engraved royal portraits*. 

* \ Catalogue of engi'aved portraits and views coimeoted 

with the name of Levis. 

Title pages of four early books relating to engraving, 

Extracts from dianes of John Evelyn and Samuel Pepys 

relating to engraving. 

Baziliogia : a liook of kings : notes on a rare series of 

engraved English royal portraits. 

ROADS, 

Jack, (L 11. Ancient roads and bridges with .special reference to 
Ilcrefoi-dsliire. 

ROMAN AUOHAEOLOCa'. 

Aclancl, J. E. Notes on Roman and preliistoric sites near Dorchester. 

Chase, (k^H. A guide to the Loeb collection of Arretine pottery in 
the Fogg Museum. 

Cheeseinan, G. L. ^ TJie auxilia of the Roman Imperia] army. 

Curie, J. Terra sigillata : some typical decorated howls. 

~ Notes on additional objects of bronze and iron found at 

Newstead. 

May, T. , and Hope, L. E. Catalogue of Roman pottery in the Museum^ 

TulJie house, Carlisle. 

Villefosse, H. de. Une inscription peinte siir uu vase ronmin 'decouvert 
a Beauvais. 

- — z — 7— staliio cuirassee trouvee a Cherchel (Algdrie). 

\V ooler, E. riio Homan fort at I’iefcehridgc, co. Durham. 

SCULPTURE. 

Hope, Sir W, H. St. J. Images of kings in the cathedral church of 
Salisbury. 

Villefosse, H. dc. Statue cuiras.see trouvt^o a Clierchel (Algerie). 

SEALS; 

Armstrong, E. C. R, Some seal matrices connected witli the province 
of luam, 

_ Description of some ecclesiastical and other 

seals. 

— — Description of some Irish seals. 

Sagarra, r . cle. Sigillografia Catalana. J, 

v: 
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SOCIETIES. 

O^ie, Sir A. Annals of the Royal Society Club. 

TOPOGRAPHY : #ee Topographical List. 

.WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. ; ' , ' ' V,.;'-,; 

Airy, W . Notes on the ancient trade weights of the East. ■ ■ *, 

Sheppard, T. Money scales and weights. " 

WOODWORK. 

Cro^lev, F, H. Stall work in Cheshire. 

Howard, P. K., and Croaslcy, F. H. English church woodwork. ' 


TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST 

f 

EXTBOPE. 

ENCiLANJX 
Oemml Work^. 

Banks^ T. C. An liistorical account of the ancient and modem foitus 
, of the coronation of the kings of England 
Burliiij^ou Fine Arts Club, (catalogue of a collection of objects of 
British heraldic art. 

Coultoiiy G. G. Social life in Britain, from the Conqiiest to the 
Reformatioiu, 

CJraSy N. S. B. Tlic evolution of the Englisli corn market. 

Hemtneon, M. de X. Burgage tenure in mediaeval England. 

Howard, F. E., and Crossley, F. H. .Knglish church woodwork. 

Hui&h^ K. An authentic liistoiy of the coi'onation of George IV. 

Lewis, (L R. Tlic .stannaries. 

Petrie, M. Neglected .British history. 

Royal Historical Society, Magna CarUi commemoration essays. 

Samuel, A. M. The herring : its effect on the history of Britain. 

Searle, W. G. Anglo-Saxon bishops, kings, and nobles. 

Silver, T. The coronation service ... of the Anglo-Saxon .Kings. 
Statutes made in Parliament ... 1 Edw, VI. 

Tait, »r. Chronica loaunis de Reading. 

^riioinson, R. A faithful account of the . . . coronation ... of George 111 
and Queen Charlotte. 

Tout, T. F, Tiio English Civil Service in the 14th century. 

Unwin, G. Finance and 1 rade under Edward 111. 

Mlthingtou, R. English pageants ; an historical outline. 

The entire ceremonies of the coronation of King Charles II and Queen 
Mary, consort of James 11. 

A complete account of the ceremonies observed in the coronation of the 
Idngs and queens of England. 

Oh^Mre. 

Bridge, J. C. Cheshire Proverbs. 

Orossley, F. H. Stall work in Cheshire. ' ^ 

Stewart-Bro>m, R. The execution of criminals in Cheshire. 

CorrmalL . - * 

Banister, J. Jews in Cornwall. 

Bullen, II. A. A late Keltic cemetery at Harlyu Bay. 
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1PROCEBDINGS OF THB 


Oumherkmd, 

May,T., and Hope, L. E. Catalogue of Roman Pottery in tlie Museum, 
Tullie House, Carlisle. 

DevoiMre* 

Dalton;> tf. N. The collegiate cliurcli of Ottery St. Maty. 

Eeiohel;, 0. J* Barnstaple and its three suh-iiiamors. 

Dorset. 

Aelandj J. E, Notes ou lloiuan and prehistoric sites near Doreheiter. 
Gray^ H. Ht G, Leaden coiKn found at Cann. 

Dttrftam. ■ ' 

Lapgdey, G. T. TOe contity palatine of Durham. 

Woolet^.B. The. Jlouiiui fort at lMcHT(dn’^ 

Benton^ G. M. The church plate «)f the Saffron %Valcleri llcanery. 
Survey of London. ICasthury manor house, Bcarking'. 

G-loucestersUre. 

Fryer, A. C. Gloucestershire fonts : (a) 15th century. 

Rampshire. 

Sumner, H. . The ancient earthworks of the New Forest. 

The Hospital of St. Cross, Winchester. 

Eer(fordshire. 

Tack, G. H. Ancient roads and hridg'es with special reference to 
Herefordshire. 

Rerifordshire. 

Williams, L. F. History of the ahbey of St. Albaiu 
Kent. ? 

Clmcli^ G. Notes on tlie remains of Westenhanger house. 

Laker, j. History of Deal. 

DmcasMre. 

Cheetham, F. H. The church bells of liancashire, part iii, 

: Btewart-Brown, It The Townheld of Liverpool, 1207-*1807. 

lAmolnMre. . 

Hope, Sir W. H. St. J, The new building of Wyberton ehusreh* 

London, • . 

Archer, T* W, Vestiges of Old London. 

Arnold, E. The customs of London otherwise called Arnold’s chronicle. 
Bond, F. Westminster abbey. 

Dale, W. London tokens. 

ffoulkes, C. J. Inventory and survey of the armouries of the Tower of 
London. 

Geikie, Sir A. Annals of the Eoyal Society club. 

Harben, H. A. A dictionary of London. 

Hobson, G. D. Notes bn the history of Sotheby’s. 

; Tackson, E* D. Notable trees and old gardens of London. 

Jenkinson, W. London churches before the Great Fire. 

McMaster, J. A short history of the royal parish of Si Martin-in- 
the-Fields. 
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Martin^ W. ITie early maps of London : ii. 

Poyser^ A.;, and Fulleylove, J. The Tower of London. 

Sheppard, T. Notes on the British Museum, 

Slater, J. A short history of the Berners estate, St, Marylehone. 

Monmouthshire. 

Taylor, E. J. Tlie church of St. Cybi, Llangibby. 

Notdnghunwhire* ' • ' 

Goulding, E, W. The M^elbeck Abbey miniatures. 

BonmioL 

Fryer, A. C. Monumental effigies in Somerset: hi. 

Gray, H. St G. A guide to the Arthur Hull collection (Taunton 
museum). 

Shickle, C. W. Tlie early water supply of Bath. 

Stqffbrdshire. 

Cantrill, T. C. Neolithic dints from a chipping door at Cannock W ood, 
Suffolk. 

Farrer, E. List of monumental brasses remaining in the county of 
Suffolk. 

Bumex. ■ ■ 

Davenport, C., and Bxttterheld, W. E. Catalogue of a collection of 
European peasant art held at Hastings Museum. ^ 

Mope, Sir W*. B. St J. Images of kings in the cathedral church of 
Salisbury. 

WorooHenhire. 

Bjum^ird, E. A, B. The Bigges of Lenchwick and their tombs at 
Norton church, Evesham. 

Houghton, F» T, S. The low side windows of Worcestershire churches. 
ItofksMn. 

Baldon, W. Ealey. Some correspondence of the Maudes of Holling- 
hall, Ac. 

ITeteher, d. 3. Memorials of a Yorkshire paidsh ; an historical sketch 
of Dannington. 

Ornierod, H. ''The parish registers of Elland and the churchwardens’ 
accounts. 

Sheppard, T, Implements of the bronze age in the VFhithy Museum . 

Bronze age weapons in tlie Doncaster Museum, 

Halifax Antiquarian Society : papers, reports, &c. 

WALES. 

Matthews, T. \Yelsh records in Paris. 

Owen, E. The fate of the structures of Conway abbey and Bangor and 
Beaumaris friaries. 

Palmer, A. N., and Owen, M. A history of ancient tenures of land 
in North Wales and the Marches. 

FEntshir© Historical Society. 

SCOTLAND. * 

Curie, J. Notes on additional objects of bronze and iron from New- 
stead. 

Macintosh, H. B. Elgin past and present. 
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l>EOCEEt>IKGS OF THE 


Terry, G. F. Memorial of tlio clmrch of St. John the Evangelist 
Ediiiburgli. 

IRELAND. 

Armstrong, E. 0. R. Some seal matrices connected with the province 
ofTuam* 

— Bliicdds on the seventeenth century maps of 

(Wway. 

Descriptitm of some ccclesiaBtical and other seals. 

— . — peBcription of some Irish seals. ' 

Catalogue of the silver and ccudeeiastical auUqiu^ 
ties ill the collecliou of the Royal Irish Academy. 

C'otterell, 11 ll.^ and Westropp, M. S* D. Notes on Irish pewterers* 

FRANCE, 

Angles, A. L’ahbaye de Moissac. 

Aubert, M. Seidis. 

B%uIo, L. La cath(ldrale de Lyon. 

L*abhaye de Foiitenoy. 

Bepard, C. H. Le Mont St. Michel. 

Boinct, A. La cathedrale de Bourges. 

de Gruchy, W. L. L’ancienne coutumc de Normandie, 

Demaison, L. La catliedrale de Reims. 

Dimier, L. LTIdtol dcs Iiivalidcs. 

Dubray, — . Ilistoire du conronncmont (Napoleon 3^^^’). 

Fage, R. La catliedrale de Limoges. 

Fleury, G. La catliedrale du Mans. 

Fossa, F. de. Lc cliatemi de Vincennes. 

Graham, R. An abbot of Vezelay. 

Guerliii, H. Le chateau de Vincennes. 

Guery, C. Histoire de Talihayc de Lyra. 

Lecureinc, L. 1, Saiiit-Pol-de-Leon* i 

LeR‘vre-Pontalis, E. Le chateau de Coucy. 

Loisel, A. La cathedrale de Rouen. 

Longnon, H. Lc clulteau de Rarnbouillet, 

Mello, J. M, 'flic prehistoric factory of flint iinplenients at Hjiiennes. 
Menin, — . An historical . , . treatise of the anointing and coroiiation 
of the kings and queens of France, 

Merlet, K. , La cathedrale de Chartres. 

Miel, F. M. Histoire du .sacre de (Charles X. 

Nodet, V. L'egliso de Brou, 

Porde, C, L’abbaye de Vezelay. 

Ranquet, H. du. La cathedrale do Clcrmont-Fcn’and. 

Roux, A. Le cliatcau cl’ A net. 

Stowell, W . H, The separation of the churches and the state in Franco, 
Villefosse, H, dc. One inscription peinte sur un vase romain 4 
Beauvais. 

Le sacre et couronnemciit de Louis XIV. 

pf 3P ,, ,, Louis XVI. 

pp pp pp ,, des rois (Je France. 

ITALY. 

Orvieto, A. La barliaric austriaca contra le chiese italiane. 

Prima e secunda coronatione di Carlo Quinto. 

KORWAY and SWEDEN. 

Lindbloom, A. La point are gothique en Suede et eu Norvege* 
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'SPAIN., ^ 

Sas^arra^ F. de. SiMllografia Catalaiia^ I. 

Juttfe da estixdios^ Madrid : Estudxo" de arqueologia carfcap^iieRa. 

. jgl obispo de Orense eu la regeacia del ano 1810. 

'''' ' ' ' ASIA. .' s, 

(JKNEIIAL M)RKB. V 

Airy, \V^ Notes on ancient trade weights in the East. 

'•OYFEtJS. ' 

Onrator of Ancient MonumentH : Ancient moimraents and hiatorie^ 
buildings in Cyprus. 

INDIA. 

Foote, R. B. The Foote collection of Indiaix antiquities. 

India Office. Customary Law of tlxe Sialkot district 

Ijahore „ 

Longhurst, A. H. Hampi ruins. 

AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

Egyptian Research Account, ^Memphis 1. 

— J'alace of Aprics. 

..I/..*: — - - Heliopolis, KaflV Aminar and Shuraf. 

Tarkhan II. 

. — Hyksos and Israelite cities. 

— (iizoh and Rifeh. 

— — — I’arkhan I and Memphis V. 

.. — The Lahyrinth, Gcrzch and Mazghnneh. 

— Scarabs and cylinders with names. 

— Ri(i([ueh and Memphis VJ. 

— The Ilawara jxortfolio: paintings of the 

Roman Age. 

— Meydimi and Memphis TIL 

.... Roman portraits and Memixhis IV, 

(Jriflitlis, F, LL Hieratic paixyri from Kahun and Gurob. 

Petrie, W. M. F. Kopfcos. 

PRENC:H AFRICA. 

VillefoRse, H. de. T)qux araulettes trouvecs a Cartilage. . 

: Statue cuirasscc tronvdc a Clicrcliel. 

AMERICA. 

CANADi^ 

Montgomery, H. Recent archaeological investigations in Ontario. 

^ Calf mountain ’ mound in Manitoba. 

- Prehistoi'ic man in Manitoba and Saskatcliewaa. 

JAMAICA. 

Cundall, F. Tbe press and. printers of Jamaica. 

UNITED STATES. 

Montgomery, H. Remains of prehistoric man in the Dakotas. 

— Aboriginal monuments in North Dakota. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Campbell, W. D. Aboriginal carvings pf Port Jackson and Broken 
Eiay. 
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note on the accounts for 1917 

T»;$mrpltis sHowii by the accounts for 1917 (£S^1 17^. lid) 
contrasts at first sight reiy satisfactorily with that of 1916 
(£l^4f Is, 4}d) ; but accounts seldom show on the surface all 
they have to teach, and if the two results are to be honestly 
cotnpared certain other facts must be taken into account* These 
are as follows : — 

1. One of the three remaining annuities under the Stevenson 
bequest lapsed, and before the Court could be brought to make 
the necessary arrangements arrears of income had accumulated 
on this to the amount of £60 Us, Sd, which increased our 
income in 1917 by that amount. 

£. Two investments for the first time paid their dividends 
(though for the second half of the year only) free of income-tax. 
By this 1917 benefited byaff43 9^. 5d, at the expense, of course, 
of 1918. 

3. As income-tax rises so does the amount recovered increase, 
and 1917 received o&93 I9.v, 5d more than 1916 from this 
source. 

4. The Society has since 1914 been investing all it could spare 
in the various War loans. These investments show i?40 16.9, lOd 
increased income in 1917 over that of 1916. 

6. The arrangements made on the calling up of the Assistant 
Secretary affected the item Salaries, which they diminish by £90, 

Giving to these various factors their due weight, as must be * 
done to obtain a just comparison of the two years, the result is 
to show a slight deficit in 1917 when contrasted with 1916, 
instead of the improvement borne on the face of the accounts. 

The Society is, however, permanently better off by tbe increase 
in the Stevenson bequest income (d&25 per annum more), and by 
the return from War loan investments. These latter, now all 
converted into 5 per cent. War Stock, stood at the end of 1917 
(taking the General, Owen, and Research funds together) at. 

l9s. lid., to which has since been added £66 Os, Id., 
making j?2,300 0*9. Od. of this, Stock, A further purchase of 
^460 5 per cent. National' War Bonds brings the total present 
holding of War issues up to £2J750, 

WILLIAM MINET, 

Treasurer, 


von. XXX 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


INCOMl akd EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 



Subscriptions . . . 

„ unpaid 

Admissions 

Less i to EesearcU Fund 
Biridends 

Income-tax repaid , ^ 

Oourfc of Chancery . 

Sale of Publications . ► 

Sundry Receipts: 

Interest on Deposit . 
Sundnes . . . 


INOOMll 




A ' 

' -A 


d. 


* 179fl 11 

0 





, 18 IH 

0 





— 

— 

1815 

9 

0 


020 10 

0 

i ' 





;,;p" 







176 

8 

0 


, 786 8 

7 





. 050 7 

9 





. 168 18 

8 







1004 

4 

7 




182 

18 

11 


21 6 

11 





, 67 11 

8 






— 

88 17 

7 




£8417 13 1 
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FOB THB Ybab ehding 31sfe DECEMBER, 1917. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Publications 

. library t 

Books 

Binding . , , . , 

Subject Catalogue 

Subscriptions to Sooiotios p 
Salaries, Wages, Allowances, Pension : 

Bemretary 

„ assistant 
Clerk and Librarian » 

Porter 

„ allowances 

Wages 

Pension, Sir W. Hope 
Income-tax and insurance » 


House B^enditure : 
.Bioenioes 

: .tnsurance, . , * 

' ■ 'aircraft 


, , 'Buel p ' . 

Tea at Meetings 
Bfouse necessaries * . 
Cleaning • 

Clock winding , 

OMoxal Expenditure : 
Printing , 

Postage 
Stationery . 

Telephone , 

Sundry Payments : 

Legacy duty and costs 
Copying Minute Books 
Sundries • 


Bepair Fund .... 
Balance, carried to Balance Sheet 



£ s. d. 


. 78 7 4 


68 2 2 


. 106 2 0 


50 0 0 


. 220 0 0 


. 300 0 0 


. 141 0 0 


21 5 0 


. 169 18 0 


. 260, 0 0 


09 8 2, 


. 1 16 0 


27 9 8 


12 14 0 


57 8 1 


. 71 14 0 


. 15 0 4 


. 16 12 11 


70 17 9 


2 19 0 


49 16 2 


49 8 9 


. 14 12 9 


. 8 0 0 


28 4 8 


. 27 3 0 

» 

06 7 2 

* 



£ s. d. 
108B 17 a 


286 12 0 
49 0 0 


12U 0 2 


276 11 16 


121 12 S 


116 U 10 
150 0 0 
221 17 11 



£3417 13 1 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


MO 



REPAIR : J 

’ , £ B, <]. i 

Balance, Slsfc Beceanber, 1916 21.^ 16 4 j 

AppjJOpria^tion from Income and Expcndil/uro Account . . 160 0 0 1 


mMi 15 4 



BALANCE SHEET, 


Liabilities. 

£ s. d. 

Sundry Creditors . . , . ' 

.Owen Fund Income Account . 

Repair Fund 

Balance, 81st December, 1936. . 81268- 8 7 

Less five Fellows amoved . . 14 14 0 . 

Less two Fellows allowed at £1 1 s. 
under Active Service Statute . 4 4 0 

18 IS 0 


' £ 8* d* 
mo 17 6 

IS 18 n 

m u 10 


81239 6 7 

Add: 

overestimate sundry creditors 25 19 9 

underestimate -sundry debtors 8 8 3 

Balance from Income and 
Expenditure Account , 221 17 11 

256 5 11 

81496 11 6 



£82497 18 7 



BOCmtY OF ANTIQtJiMBS 


ftFKa 

tandipy 3Pt|>ftits 
Bittoae to Bftktio© Sheet 


, " ^ s. '^d., ' 

• 11 4 6 

* S52 i(J 10 : 


im$ 16 4 


3lst B3S0EMBER, 1917. 


Assets. 

Inresfcmontfi — Oeneral Fund : 

Metropolitan 8 per oent.^ 

Metropolitan Water Board 3 per cent. 

B '' Stock (at Cost) .... 
War Stock 6 per cent, (at Cost) 

Ditto-— Stevenson Bequest : 

Bank Stock 

Oreat Korthem 4 per cent. Perpetual 
Preference ^ . .... 

London and Worth Western 4 per cent. 

Oiiarantood ' . . , . . 

Worth Eastern 4 per cent. Guax-anteod ^ 
Midland 2J per cent. Consolidated Per- 
petual Preference^ . . . • 

Sundry Debtors ; 

Suhsoriptions • , , . 

Publioabions , . ‘ . 

fi ftfth ♦ 

Drawing Account 

Xn hand 


£ 

s. 

d. 

11060 

6 

2 

1000 

0 

0 

1846 

14 

6 

7162 

6 

4 

8692 

7 

6 

8768 

6 

1 

8741 

8 

1 

494 11 

a 

18 18 

0 

120 

0 

0 

74 

6 

8 

25 

0 

0 


’ £ ‘S. d. 


32269 18 il « 

138 18 0 
99 6 8 " 


£82497 18 7 


^ Talued at Stock Exchange prices, 81st December, 1899. 

* The Investments which stand at £82,269 18s. lid. as above were worth at' 
middle prices, £19,670 6s. 2d. at the end of 1917. 


We have examined the above Income and Expenditure Account and 
Balance Sheet with the Books and Vouchers and certify them to be 
conrect. We have satisfied ourselves as to the existence of the Securities I 
belohgiug to the Society. The value of the Library, Antictuities, Furniture, 
and Pictures of the Society is not taken credit for in the Books or the 
Balance Sheet* 

FEAWOIS W. PIXLEV. 
PEECIVAL D. aKIFFITHS* 
JEKOME BAILEES. 

M. S. GrlUSEPPL 

March I9tii, 1918, ' ■ 
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, PBOCEEDINGS OF THE 

EESEAROH EUND- 


Easotors. 


Balance in hand, Slat Decemhet, 1916 

Dividends 

£ Sa 

<L 

£ & d4 

94 , 8 U 

181 2 ft 

Income-tax refunded : 

191B 

14 19 

2 


1916 . . . . . 

88 0 

6 


SaBsorlpfcions ... . . . . . 

.... 


47 19 a 
67 3 0 

Grant Jcroni General Pnnd, part admission foes j 

1916 . . * . . . 

81 10 

0 


3917 

44 2 

0 



— 


76 12 0 


£406 7 8 



SOCIETY’S INVESTMEISfTS, 


Amount 
of Stock, 

£ s. d. 

10688 19 7 Metropolitan 3 per cent. 

2128 9 6 Bank Stock . . . , . , 

2725 0 0 Great Northern Raihvay Consolidated 4 per cent. 

Poi-petual Preference . . . , , 

- 2757. 0-- 0 London and North Western Railway 4 cent 
Guaranteed 

2 ** Eastern Bailway 4 per cent. Guaranteed 

69 S 6 10 Midland Railway per cent. Consolidated Par- 

petnal Preference . . . . , 

1010 1 0 Metropolitan Water Board 3 per con t. B”'stock 
3438 15 10 War Stock 5 per cent . . . . ^ 


£ s, d. 
11060 6 2 
7162 6 4 

8692 7 (i 

8768 6 1 
8741 8 1 

494 11 a 
1000 0 0 
1845 14 0 


As por Balance Sheet ... . . £82269 18 11 
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SUMMABY OF CASH ACCOUNT. 


Expemes. 

£ s. d. 

War . 282 10 0 

bonk oio 

T(‘mpl(<boroiigh Ex<!avatiorisi . 50 0 0 

Balance* , / 128 18 S 


£406 7 8 


mt DECEMBER, 1917. 


' ' n, 'd. 

2M 18 7 

1805 18 4 
500 0 0 
627 18 0 
966 4 2 
560 10 0 


OwjGasf Eukp. 

War Stock 6 per cent, 

Beseabch Eunt). 

India 3J per cent. 

J. Dickinson & Co,, Ltd,, 5 per cent. Preference, 

Victoria 8 per cent. Consolidated Inscribed. 

Metropolitan Water Boflrd 3 per cent. “B’" Stock, 

War Stock 6 per cent. 

Amount of 
Stock. 

£ s« d. 


mu. 

In the High Coxirb of Justice, Chancery Division, 

In the suit of Thornton v. Stevenson, 

The Stocks remaining in Court to the credit of this cause are 
as follows, viz. : 

Great Western Railway 6 per cent. Guaranteed • • 8894 0 0 

Midland Railway 2 J per cent. Perpetual Preference • 14889 8 5 


£28783 8 6 


After paying of certain annuities, now amounting to £200 per annum, the 
Society is entitled to one-fourth shaiie of the residue of the income of the 
above fhn4. * ' 

WILLIAM MINET, 

Treas. S,A. 






INDEX 

TO 

MOCEEDINfiS, SECOro SERIES, TOL. HI 


Abu Maia (liOweif Ilp'pt) : excava- 
tions at, 7Bf 75; nasks from, 74, 
75 ; shrine of St. Menas, 73» 

4.olan(i, H. B., remarks by, 188. 

Aclancl, Captain J. E., Local Secretary 
for Dorsol;, Eoport of, 234-7. 

Acton (Middx.), palacolitbs from, 28. 

jElfoali (or .^Iphegc bishop of Win- 
chester, extension of church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, 147, U8. 

jEthelwold, bishop of Winchester, 
church building by, 147-9. 

Alabaster carving of the Adoration 
of the Kings, exhibited, 224. 

Alexandria, monastery of St. Thokla, 
marble relief from, 78. 

AUriston (Sussex), bronze basin from, 
68, 64. 

Algiers, terra-cotta lamp from, 75. 

AUen,^ Bomilly, on Irish latohets, 
121, 127, 128. 

Amber ; beads, from near Bonagher 
(Klttg^s County), 287, 389; How- 
letts, near Bridge (Kent), 104, 107 ; 
Mip (Norfchants), 115, 118 ; Mount- 
riv6r% Coachford (co. Cork), 289 ; 
necklace, from near Banagher 
(King’s County), 288. 

Anchors, lead, 132-4. 

Anglo-Saxon antiquities ; Ohesseli 
Bo'^m (I.W.), 104, 108 ; Ouddesdon 
(Oxon.), 79, 80, 87 ; Freckenham 
(Suifolk), l04 ; Howletts, near 
Bridge (Kent), 102-18 : Islip 
(^fiiorfchants), 118-18 ; Sarre(Keiit), 
104-0 ; Taplow (Bucks.), 80, 81 ; 
Wheathampstead (Herts.), 221. 
iSiJ'S o?sc Burials. 

Antiquaries, Society of : accessions 
to tho library 1917-18, 243-^58 ; 
acooimts for 1917, 160, 257-68; 
anniversary meeting, 189-208 ; 
appointment of auditors, 86 ; elec- 
tion of ofioers and Council, 207 ; 


Follows elected during the year, 
190, 191 ; losses by death, 190 ; 
resignations, 191. 

Arles (France), ivory buckle and 
leather belt of St. Oaesarius in 
Notre- Bam e-la-Major, C4. 

Armenian architecture, 18. 

Armlet, bronze, from Taunt on (SomOT 

122 . 

Arms and armour : Axes, Bridle- 

bits, Celts, Cheek-pieces, Bagger, 
Flint implements, Knives, Lance- 
head, Palaeolithic implements. 
Palstaves, Kapier, Bapier-blades, 
Shield-boss, Shields, Spear-heads, 
Swords. 

Armstrong, E. 0. B., on cheek-pieces 
of bridle-bits in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Bublin, 187- 
9 ; on some gold, bronze, and amber 
ornaments found together near** 
Banagher (King’s County), 287-9, 

Ash (Kent), bronze bowl from, 82. 

Astronomical theory of cup and ring 
carvings, 97-9, 101. 

Atkinson, Rev. X 0., on the remains 
of old salt-works in Yorkshire, 48. 

Austin, Archbishop, reconseoration 
and restoration of the cathedral 
church of Canterbury by, 137, 140, 
142, 149, 150, 168. 

Axes : bronze, socketed, from Mount- 
rivers, Coachford (co. Cork), 289 ; 
palaeolithic, from Howletts, near 
Bridge (Kent), 110, 111. 

Baeda, on the lustory of the first . 
cathedi-al church of Canterbujy> 
187, 188. 

Baildo^, W 4 Paley, Kotes on the early 
history, form, and function of PauVs 
Cross, 208-16 ; remarks by, 8, 99, 
218* 

Baker, Rev. B. S., on Anglo-Saxon 
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aatiijtiLtLes afc Islip (Nortliant&), 
118. 

Balance-sheet and note on the ac> 
oonxits for 1917, 257-63. 

Balfour, Henry, on Palaeolithic Cul- 
ture in South Africa, with special 
reference to the Zambesi, 241 ; re- 
maarka by, 242. 

Ball, Dr. Bobert, on Irish latchets, 
121, 126. 

Ball ard Down, near* Swauage (Dorset ), 
discovery of ancient burial at, 286, 
287. 

Banagher (Khig’s County), gold, 
bronze, and amber ornaments 
found near, 237-9. 

Bangor (Carnarvon), Museum of the 
University College of North Wales : 
bronze sickle from Llecheiddior 
(Carnarvon), 178. 

Bankes, Jerome Nugent, appointed 
auditor of accounts, 36. 

Barnacles, iron, for a horse, 55. 

Bai'nard, F. P., exhibits three seal 
matrices of bronze, 224. 

Barron, Edward Jackson, death of, 
190. 

Barrows in Dorset, 286. 

Basins, bronze : Alfriston (Sussex), 
83 ; Cairo Museum, 80, 81, 82 ; 
Oividale (Friuli), 81, 82, 87 ; 
Weimar (Q-emiany), 83, 

Baudouin, Dr. Marcel, on the astro- 
nomical theory of cup and ring 
carvings, 97-8, 101. 

Baynes, Edward Neil, appointed 
scru fcator of the ballot, 1 89 ; descrip- 
tion of wooden bucket with bronze 
handle found at Tir y Dewin (Car- 
naiwon), 180-8. 

Beads ; amber, from near Banagber 
(King’s County), 237, 239 ; IIow- 
letts, near Bridge (Kent), 104, 107 ; 
IsHp (Northants), 115, 118 ; Mount- 
rivers, Coachford (co. Cork), 239 ; 
crystal, Islip (Northants), 115; 
glass, Howletts, near Bridge (Ken t ), 
104, 107 ; Islip (Northants),* 115, 
118 ; stone;, Howletts, near Bridge 
(Kent), 107. 

Beakers : glass, Howletts, near Bridge 
(Kent),. 104, 105 ; ' Sarre (Kent), 

, 106; horned, fi’agment pf^ Islip 
(Northants), 116, 118, 120. 

Beanlands, Kev. Arthur John, death 
of, 190. 

Beauchamp, Earl, owner of cliarter 
of Henry I to Great Malvern Priory 
(Wore.), 225. 

BeauprC, Count, on theSeille briouet- 
age, 41, 42, 53. 


Beddau Gwyr Ardudwy (Menon<*th), 
bronze colt from, 172. 

Beddgclcrt (Carnarvon), Bronze Ago 
and other antiquities from, 106-9 
176, 176. 

Bed ford sbiro : sea Elstow, Loagravp, 

Belbiii's pit (Hants), palaeolithic 
implements from, 22-4. 

Belfast Art Gallery and Musuum : 
bronze latchets, 127, 131. 

Bell, Edward, remarks by, 157. 

Belt, leather, of Sk OaesariuH, 64^ 65, 

Berkshire : see Hagbourne Hill. 

Berlin, Konig Friedrich Museum i 
bronze l)a8inB, 80-2; irory roundel, 
with representatlaa of Danlol and 
the Lions, 77 ; terra-cotta lamp, 76. 

Berry, Mr., remarks by, 14. 

Bifrons (Kent), Anglo-SasJon burials 
at, 103, 104, 107, l08 ; gilt brooch 
from, 104; Mong" brooc^ 107; 
^ radiated ’ bronze brooch, 10$. 

Blandford (Dorset), discovery of 
ancient burial at, 286. 

Blashenwell, near Corfe Castle (Dor- 
set), ancient burial at, 236. 

Bodlens (Canton do Vaud), bueklo 
from, 66, 67. 

Bonifjizio, picture of the Last Supper 
by, 33. 

Bonnyrigi ^Midlothian), coin of 
Hadrian disovorod ai., 237. 

Borovitoh, Bade, Serbian churches 
designed by, 18, 14, 

Bourne Park (Kent), Anglo-Saxon 
burials in, 103. 

Boweombo Down (I.W.), buckle- 
plates from, 109. 

Bowls : bronze, Ash (Kent), 82 ; 
Gilton (Kent), 82; Kingston Down 
(Kent), 82, 84, 86 ; glass, Islip 
(Northants), 1 10 ; hanging, 84-7. 

Brabrook, Sir Edward William, re- 
elected Director, 207 ; oh cup and 
ring carvings, 97-9 ; remarks by, 
101 . 

Bracelet, gold, from near Banagher 
(King’s County), 237, 239. 

Brandt, R. E., remarks by, 3. 

‘ Brays the term, 66, 56. 

Breach Down (Kent), Anglo-Saxon 
burials on, 103. 

Breesp, Major 0. E., discovery of Late 
Celtic antiquities by, 175. 

Brentford (Middx.) Public Library : 
specimens from the Layton Collec- 
tion,, exhibited, 226. 

Brewis, W. P. , on the theory of cup 
and ring carvijigs, 98 ; remai'ks by, 
101 . 

. !^ridle-bifcs, cbeek-pieces of, 187-9. 
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Briquefeage, B7-o4; at or in Alber- 
scnweuar^ S9 j Brugeij, 44 ; Burle- 
eotart, S9, 40, 45 ; Siebichensteiii, 

40, 41, 44 ; G^oldhanger (Essex), 

5S 5 Halle, 40 ; Hallstatt, 41 ; La 
Banne, 44; Lorraine, 89*-41, 44; 
Marsal, 59-41 ; Mid-Somerset, 52 ; 
MoyenTio, 80, 40 ; Haney, 43, 58 ; 
Bed Hil Is 37-0, 46, 47, 49- 

53 j EOssen, 44 ; Saalo valley, 40 ; 
Salonnes, 30, 40 ; Belli e valley, 39, 

41, 4S, 45, 53 ; Vio, 30, 40, 43, 45 ; 
Tosgea, the, 30 » 

British Mnseumj *brays’,55; bronze 
ehjeots from Horth Wales, 100, 
170, 172; eauldron, bronze, 80; 
gold (jollar, from Ijlanllyfni (Car- 
narvon), 177, 17B j iron nose-band 
of a horse, 55 ; ivory pyx, with 
ropresentationof Daniel and llabak- 
kuk,72; ivory pyx, with ropresenta- 
tion of St. Monas and his cfamola, 
7t, 74; lateh^ts, bronze, 120, 124, 
127, 1S9; pendants, bronze, 55, 56, 
58. 

Biixwox^th (Horthants), description 
of tlie Saxon church of, 142-4, 146, 
148, 150, 152, 153. 

Bronze Ager antiquities from Car- 
narvonshire and Merionethsbire, 
166-86; gold, bronze, and amber 
oraaraents found tbgether ntm* 
Ban^her (Xing’s County), 237-9 ; 
hoard, Taunton (Som.), 120, 121. 

Bronze objects : armlot, Taunton 
(Som.), 122 ; axes, socketed, Mount- 
rivers, Ooachford (co. Cork), 239 ; 
basins, Alfriston (Sussex), 83, 84 ; 
Cairo Museum, 80-2, 87 ; Oividalo 
(Friuli), 81, 82, 87 ; Weimar (Cer- 
many), 88 ; bowls, Ash (Kent), 82 ; 
Gilton (Kent), 82 ; Kingston Down 
(Kent), 82, 84, 86 ; ‘ brays 55, 50 ; 
brooches, Faversham (Kent), 106 ; 
Howletts, near Bridge (Kent), 
107, 108; Islip (Horthants), 118; 
Mountrivers, Coachford (co. Cork), 
239 ; buckles, Howletts, near Bridge 
(Kent), 104, 108 ; Hiederbreisig 
on the Ehine, 66 ; bucket. Cairo 
Museum, 80 ; Ouddesdon (Oxon.), 
79, 80, 87 ; celts, Beddau Gwyr 
Ardudwy (Merioneth), 172 ; Har- 
lech (Merioneth), 172; Llanfair 

' (KeHoneth), 172 ; Ponrhyndeu- 
draeth (Merioneth), 168, 172 ; 

Taunton (Som.), 122 ; Tomen y 
Mur (Merlonewij, 172 ; Traws- 
fynydd (Merioneth), 172; daggei', 
Dolwyddelau (Carnarvon), 172 ; 
eweiTB, Wheathampstead (Herts.), 


81; Wonsheim (Germany), 81; 
hand-pins, Thames at Hammer- 
smith, 122 ; knives, Brynkir station 
(Carnarvon), 180; lance -head, 
Taunton (Som*), 122 ; latchets, 
Glastonbury (Som.), 124; Ireland, 
124-31 ; pail, Chessell Down(LW*), 
82, 83 ; palstaves, Brynkir station 
(Carnarvon), 178, 179 ; Taunton 
(Som.), 121 ; Titchiield (Hants), 
24; pendants, Chessell Do wn(LW.), 
57-9 1 Faversham (Kent), 58 ; 
Hunsbury (Horthants), 66-8; Ick- 
lingham (Suffolk), 61; LydneyParfc 
(Glos.),59 ; Eushall Down (Wilts*), 
59, 60 ; South Ferriby (Linos.), 60, 
61 ; Wood Eaton (Oxon.), 57, 58 ; 
Wylye Camp (Wilts.), 59 ; pin, 
ring -headed, Hagbourne Hill 
(Berks*), 121 ; Taunton (Som.), 
121, 122 ; rapier, Hanmor valley 
(Merioneth), 173, 175 ; rapier- 
blades, Cwm Mooh (Merioneth), 
170, 171; rings, near Banagher 
(King’s County), 237-9: Taunton 
(Som.), .122; rod, Howletts, near 
Bridge (Kent), 100 : .seal matrices, 
exhibited, 224 ; shields, Capel 
Ciirig (Carnarvon), 170; Harlech. 
(Merioneth), 17C), 172 ; sickles, 
Llecheicldior (Carnarvon), l78, 179; 
Taunton (Som.), 122 ; spear-heads, 
Onicht mountain (MerionGth)^ 174 ; 
Cwm Moch (Merioneth), 170, 171 ; 
Taunton (Som.), 122 ; Trawsfyiiydd 
(Merioneth), 171, 172 ; swords, 
Oarnedd Llewelyn (Carnaiwon), 
172, 178 ; Dolwyddelau (Carnar- 
von), 172 ; Penrhyndeudraeth 
(Morionetli), 173 ; tankard, TraWs- 
lynydd (Merioneth), 173, 174 ; 
torque, Taunton (Som.), 122 ; 

tweezers, Islip (Northants), 115 ; 
various, Late Celtic, Polden Hill 
(Som.), 62 ; vessels, Gizol), 80, 81 ; 
Illahiin, 80 ; Taplow (Bucks.), 80, 
81 . 

Brooches : Anglo-Saxon, Chossell 
Down (I.W.), 108; Freckenham 
(Suffolk), 104 ; Islip (Horthants), 
107, 116-18; Sarre (Kent), 104; 
•applied’, Islip (Horthants), 116, 
117 ; bronz<3, Faversham (Kent), 
105 ; Mountrivers, Coachford (co. 
Cork), 230 ; circular, and circular 
keystone, Ilowletts, near Bridge 
(Kent), 107; circular, bronze, 
Islip (Northants), 118 ; disc, Islip 
(Horthants), 116, 117 ; pH? Hovv- 
letts (Kent), 104 ; gold, from near 
Banagher (King’s County), 237-9 ; 
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Moutitrivo^i’s, OoftoMordCoo. Cork), 2S6 j Bourne Park (Kent), J0»; 

2S9j Hong’, Bifrons (Kent), 107; Breach Down (Kent), 10 :^j Bor- 

Howletts (Kent), 107 ; Isli^ cheater (Dorset), aS4 ; Howletta, 

(Norfchanfce), 107, 117, 118; ‘mdi- neat Bridge (Kent), 1034> ; lelip 

afced' bronze, Howletfes (Kent), (Northante), Kingston 

107, 108 ; serpentine, Howletts Down (Kent), 108 ; Batrixboutne 

(Kent), 107; silrer* Howlotfcs HIU (Kent), 108; Bibertswold 

(Kent), 104, 108, 108, (Kent), 108 ; Wheathampateiad 

Brooke (Koitfolk), buckle-rlrets (Herts.), 881 j Worbarrow, near 

104. Tynehatn (Dorset), 888 » 

Brown, Professor Q, Baldwin, on Busnell, Bev. William Done, death 
Anglo-Saxon antlquitieSi 88, 104- of,' 100 ; ohltuai^ notice, I91» 

8 , 1X8-17; on the first cathedral Byzantine architecture in Serbia, II, 
cshttrcih of Canterbury, 140,‘ 151, 18, 18, 18* 

162, 157. 

Browne, G. Buckston, remarks by, 8 . Oaesadus, Sfc., Ivory buokle and 

Browne, Bight Eey. Bishop George leather belt of, 64, 05 j will of, 64^ 
Torres re-elected a member of Cairo Huseum i bronze basing 
the Council, 207 ; proposes vote of 87 ; bronze buokete, SO 4 
thanks to the President for hxs Oalleva : ass Slleheeter. 
address, 207. Cambridgeshire : sea l^y, Dittle Wft 

Balkar station (Carnarvon), Bronze braham* 

Age and other antiquities from, Can oe, ancient, found in Dlya Dlydaw 

166,. 167, 177-86. (Carnarvon), 176. 

Buckets: bronze, from Cuddesdon Oaiiterbury^Kont), the first cathedral 
(Oxon.), 7 O, 80; Cairo Museum, church of, 1$6-6S ; reputed Roman 

80 ; Late Oelfcie, from tlie Thames, origin, 138, 140, 151 ; reconsecra- 

226. tion by Austin, 137, 140 ; dostruc- 

Bxickinghamshiie ; see Chalvey, Tap- tion by fire, 187, 164-6 ; rebuilt 

low, Wing. byLanfranc, 164, 166, 168. Archi- 

Buckle-hoop, ciystal, Howletts, near tectural details : aisles, 188, 14£), 

Bridge (Kent), 109. 168 ; altars, 187, 138, 142, 149, 161, 

Buckle - plates ; Bowcombo Down 152 ; ambulatory, 160, 162 : apses, 

(I.W.), 109; Fam’sham (Kent), 142, 147, 150-2, 168 ; arcade, 150 ; 

109 ; Howletts, near Bridge (Kent), chapel, 188; cloisters^ 164 ; mt* 

X09. fessio, 188, 149, 151, 162, 157 ; crypt, 

Buckle-rivets: Brooke (Norfolk), 104; 188, 149-62, 158; doorway, 164; 

Howletts, near Bridge (Kenth 104, eastward extension, 142; episco- 

Buckles, bronze ; Ohossell Down pal seat, 188, 142, 149; narihex, 

t W.), 108 ; Ho\^l6tts, near Bridge 149, 158; nave, 140, 149 ; plans, 

ent), 104,108; Islip(Northants), suggested, 138-42, 149, 151» 152, 

5. 163, 166, 167 ; platform, 149, 161, 

Buckles, Burgundian, and Coptic 162 ; porch, 138, 140, 142, 149, 

influences, 68-89. Buckles from : 163, 164 ; quire, 188, 160 ; screen, 

Ai’ka, 64; Bofiiens, 66, 67 ; Criasier, 160 ; tomb of Dunstim, 160-2, 164, 

64 70 ; Bchallens, 66 ; Fetigny, 168 ; towers, 188, 140, 142, 149, 

66, 66 ; Issoudun, 64-7 ; La Balme, 162-4, 167, 168 ; transept, 149, 168* 

78 ; LuSsy, 66, 67,76, 78; Marnons, — Church of Bfc. John the Baptist, 
06 ; Mont-de^Hermes, 64 ; Mon til- built by Archbi^op Cuthbert, 165, 
lier, 76 ; Niederbreisig, 66 ; Ra- 156. 

massf, 69 ; Suuk-Su, 68 ; Testona, — flint implement from, 30* 

68; Tolochenaz, 77; Vendreuil, — Royal Museum: Anglo-Saxon Onii- 

77 ; Waben, 68, 69 ; Yverdun, 66. quitiea from Howletts, neai* Bridge, 

Bulleid, A., on Roman potteiy found 108 ; bronze pendant^ 60, 62. 

in Mid-Somerset, 52. Cape! Ourig (Carnarvon), bronize 

Burgundian buckles, 63-89. sliield from, 170. 

Burials, ancient : Ballard Down, Carnarvon Public Library f Roman 

near Swanage (Dorset), 236, 287 ; gold brooch, and a gold plate With 

Bifrons (Kent), 108, 104, 107, 108 ; Greek inscription, exhibited, 184. 

Blandfbrd (Dorset), 286 ; Blasher- Carnarvonshire : m Bangor, Bedd^ 
well, near Oorfe Castle (Dorset), gelert, Brynkir, Oapel Ourig, Oar^ 
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BarroiL Llewelyn, Crio- 

elefch, Pinas Emrys, Polwyddelan, 
3:^iiuyW* LleoLelddior, Llyn 
Llydaw^ T!r y LoWin. 

CtoM&dd Wewelyn (Carnarvon), 

br^n^# awoM from, 172, 173. 

W. B*, remarks by, 1^7, 

Clartb%e, fourfcb-oenitiry lam|) from, 

73* 

Ottrrln#t, mp imd ring, theorios of,^ ^ 
Bm Sottlptura 

'dayei«, or nose-band, 30, 56, 00, ' 

• Mf 61^ 

Caw, L*, on a pioturo of ibe Last 
Sixpykar, in ilio Hat|oaal Oallery, 
BdinLmrgU, 58, 

■Celbla, ■.'Lat# t bowls, ' S44 1 bronzes, 
PoUm mix (Som.), 02; buokofc, 
from the Tiiames, 230; pottery, 
Rad Hills (Easox), 40, 51 ; terrets, 
foromce and iron, Jieddgelerfc dis- 
triefc (Carnarvon'), 175* 

Celia t hronsse, Beddau Cvvyr Arda- 
dwy (Merioneth), 173 ; Harlech 
(Merioneth), 173; Llanfair (Merio- 
aeih), 173 ; Benrhyndaudx^aeth 
(Merioneth), 168,173; TomenyMur 
(Merlottoth), 172 ; Trawafynydd 
(Merioneth.), 173; polished, Ohal- 
vt^y (Bucks.), 28i near Dunbridgo 
(Hants), 34, 81 ; Hanwcll (Middx.), 
38, 80; Haalemero (Surrey), 28; 
Malton (Yorks.), 27 ; 3?itcliaeld 
(Hants), 24 ; roughly chipped, 
Titchaeld (Hants), 26, 26; semi- 
poUahed, hee * on - the - Solent 
(Hants), 38 ; socketed, Taunton 
(Som.), 122. 

Ceraetenes; ace Burials, 

<^alvey (Bucks.), polished celt from, 
38* 

Chancellor, Mr*, remarks by, 8. 

Oheek*pieces of bridle*bita, 187-9. 

Ohelles type of implements, 110, 111. 

Cheshire t ase Kinderton* 

Chessell Pown (I.W.) : Anglo-Saxon 
brooch from, 104; bronze buckle, 
108; bronze pail, 82, 83; bronze 
pen^nt, 67-9. 

Chichele, Archbishop, and All Souls 
College, Oxford, 98, 96. 

Oittera,ry urns, from near Brynkir 
station (Carnarvon), 179, 180 ; 
Isiip (Korthants), 118-15, 118, 

Cirencester (Clos,), Roman, 17-19. 

Cisshi^ (Sussex), palaeoUths fi:om, 

Oi^dsd^ (Briuli), bronze basin from, 

. il* 83, 87 5 fourteenth-century 
rouiiiuary in Museum at, 95. 


Clare, Bevis de, household accounts 
of, 8. 

Clark, Professor Edwin Charles, 
death of, 190; obituary notice, 200* 

Clasps, Anglo-Saxon, from Islii^ 
(Horthanta), 116, 11$/ 

Clayton (Sussex), walLplintings 'hx 
church at, 90. 

Onloht mountain (Merioneth), bf pn^ie 
S];)ear-head from, 174. 

Coin of Pladrian, from Bonhyrigl 
(Midlothian), 2S7. 

Colchester (Essex) j ^Castle Museum, ■ 
hron/o peinhint, r>5, 58-61. 

CjUntoii (Midhilhiau', sculptured 
slab, Roman, (lis.covorcd at, 287. 

Collar, or lunula, gold, from Tlr y 
Bewin, near LlanUyfnl (Carnar- 
von), 167, 177, 180. 

Conway, Sir William Max’tixi, elected 
a member of the Council, 207 ; ap- 
pointed a Vice-President, 208 ; 
on Burgundian buckles and Coptic 
influences, 68-87 ; remarks by, 89, 
90, 99, 167, 321. 

Cooper, Rev. Thomas Stephen, death 
of, 190 ; obituary notice, 192. 

Copper objects ; cakes, Roman, from 
NorthWales, exhibited, 224; plate, 
formerly enamelled, of the Cruci- 
fixion, found at Rottingdeau (Sus- 
sex), exhibited, 289-41. 

Coptic influence on Burgundian 
buckles, 68-88. 

Corner, Captain, on discovery of flint 
implements, 37, 29, 81, 

Couohman, J. E., fourtecnth-oentury 
ivory carving, and copper plate of 
the Crucifixion, exhibited on be- 
half of, 289-41. 

Courtenay, Archbishop, and Paul’s 
Cross, 212, 218. 

Cremation, in Kent, 113, 118, 119* 

Crewdson, W,, the late, alabaster 
carvingbelongingto, exhibited, 224. 

Criccieth (Carnaivon), stone seal 
matrix found at, exhibited, 188. 

Orlssier (Canton do Vaud), inscribed 
and openwork buckles from, 64, 
70. 

Crosses as public meeting-places, 
209-19; ‘Mercat’ or High Cross, 
Edinburgh, 214, 216; Panics C-roS^r 
London, 208-19; preaching cross 
at Iron Acton (Ghlog.), 214. 

Crucifixion, the : copper plate, for- 
merly enamelled, exhibited, 289-^ 

" •» ' ' ' 

Crystal beads, 'Islip (Herthants), 115. 

Ouddesdon (Oxon.), bronze bucket 
from, 79, 80, 87. 
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Clip and ring carvings, tlioorics of, 
97-103. 

Cup, glass, Islip (Northaiits), 116. 

Cuthberb, archbishop of Cunterbui'y, 
church of St. John tlic Baptist 
built by, 165, 166, 

Cvvm Moeh (Moiioneth), bronze 
weapons from, 170, 171. 


Bagger, bronze, fi’om Bolwyddelan 
(Carnarvon), 172. 

Bale, Willhun, on flint implements 
IVom the gravel-bods of the rivor 
Test and collection of prehistoric 
objects flrom Xitchfleld (Hants), 
20-7 j on a picture in Eling church 
(Hants), 82-i; remarks by, 100, 
1X9, 165, 387, 241; re-elected a 
member of the Council, 207. 

Dalmatian, arclxitecture, influence of, 
on Serbian churches, 11, 13, 15, 16. 

Baniel in the Ben of Lions, repre- 
sentations of, on Burgundian 
buckles, 70, 72 ; on ivory pyxes 
and other objects, 72, 73, 77. 

Bawley (Thames valley), flint im- 
plement from, 160. 

Biiifliani church at, 11, 12, 

16. 

Devizes Museum (Wilts.) : bronze 
pendant, 60. 

Bewick, Rev. Edward Samuel, death 
of, 190 ; obituary notice, 198 ; be- 
quest by, 198. 

Bijon Museum: decorated buckles, 
67, 70. 

BinasEmrys (Carnarvon), Late Celtic 
antiquities from, 175, 176. 

Diptych, ivory, of the fourteenth 
century, one leaf of, exhibited, 
224 ; one leaf of fourteenth-century 
ivory carving of Our Lady and 
Child, exhibited, 239, 240. 

Documents: charter of Henry I to 
Grreat Malveim Priory (Wore.), 
exhibited, 224; household accounts 
of Edmund de Stonor, 2 ; Hun- 
stanton household accounts for 
1847-8,2. 

Bolgelly Museum (Merioneth) ; 
bronze tankard, 173. 

Bolwyddelan (Carnarvon), bronze 
sword and dagger from, 172. 

Dorchester (Dorset), discovery of site 
of ancient burial ground, 234, 

Dorsetshire : see Ballard Down, 
Blandford, Blashenwell, Dor- 
chester, Worharrow. 

Bovercourb ( Essex ), ^ radiated ’ 

bronze brooch from, 108, ^ 


Bowris (King's co.), enamelled 
bronze latchet from, 129, ISO. 

Bruce, C. C., remarks i)y, H, 

Drummond, James, on the market 
crosKos of Scotland, 214, 216. 

BiibUn : Museum of tlie Royal Irisli 
Academy: bronze latehets, 127, 
128 ; cheek-pieces of hridlo-bita, 
187-9; gold, bronze, and amber 
oxmamonts found near Banagher 
(King's County), 237, 288 ; gold, 
bronze, and amber ornaments, and 
bronze socketed axes, from Mount- 
rivers, Bylane, Ooachford (oo. 
Cork), 289, National Museum : 
bron ze latohefcs, 1 24, 128, 181. TTni- 
veraity Museum : bronze latohefes, 
136. 

Bufferin and Ava, John Temple, 
Marquess of, death of, 190. 

Bunbridge (Hants), palaeoUiMc tei- 
plements from, 21, 22. 


Eaclmer of the 

flrst .a !.■ l i.. '‘Ii !.- 'I I Canter- 
bury by, 137, 138, 140, 142, 149-66, 
158. 

Ealing (Middx.), palnooliths from, 28. 

Echallens (Canton de Vaud), buckle 
from, 66, 

Edinburgh, ^Morcat^ or High Cross 
at, 214, 216; picture of the Last 
Sapper, by Bonifazio, in the Na- 
tional Gallery, 88. 

Edward the Confessor, translation of 
body of, 185. 

Egypt, bronze vessels found in, 80-8, 
87 ; terra-cotta lamp from, 76, 76, 

Eling churcli (Hants), picfcx;ire Of the 
Last Supper in, 82-4. 

Elstow (Beds.), wall-painting in 
church at, 90. 

Elvin, Rev. Charles Bobeii Stebbing, 
elected, 225 ; admitted, 284. 

Ely Abbey (Oarabs.), ccllarer^s ac- 
counts of, 8. 

Enamels : bronze latch ets, Irish, 129, 
130 ; bronze pendants, Colchester 
Museum, 61 ; South Eerriby 
(Linos,), 61 ; enamelled lid, All 

‘ Souls College, Oxford, 92-7. 

Engleheart, Rev. G. H., exhibits 
stone maul from Stonehenge 
(Wilts,), 224 ; Report as to recent 
discoveries in Wilts., 285, 236; 
elected a member of the Council, 
207. 

Eski Bjouma (Thossalonica), fiftli- 
century church of, 168. 

Essex m Colchester, Bovercourt, 
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Feering, Goldlmuger, Leez Pnory, 
Langenhoe, Eed Hills. 

Evans, Sir Arthur ; Presidential ad- 
dress, 189-S07 ; re-elected Presi- 
dent, 207 ; remarks by, 15, 18, 85, 
54, eS, 91, 97, 101, 182, 188, 186, 
166, 186, 187, 219, 228, 226. 

Evans, Sir Evan Vincent, elected, 
20 5 admitted, 20. 

Evans, Sir John, on polished and 
roughly-chipped celts, 26, 27. 

Evans, Miss Joan, on an enamelled 
lid at All Souls Gollegn, Oxford, 
92 - 7 . 

Ewers, bronsse, from Wheathamp- 
atead (Herts.), 81 } Wonsheim 
(Germany), 81* 

BscoavaHonsj Dinas Emrys, near 
Beddgelert (Carnarvon), 175, 176 j 
Howletts, near Bridge (Kent), 102- 
18 j Mp (Northants), 113-19; 
I^onard Stanley (Glos.), priory of, 
9f Eed Hills (Essex), 86-54; Balis- 
biiry Hain (Wilts.), 285. 

Stenham, iG^orge Francis, elected, 

181. 

Fnmham (Surrey), flint implements 
from^ 80. 

Farersham (Kent) ; bronze pendant, 
58; buckle-plates, 109; circular 
bronze brooch, 105 ; scutcheon, 84, 
85. 

Feering (Essex), iron pot from, 105. 

Ferriby, South (Dines.), bronze pen- 
dant from, 60, 61* 

Fdtigny, silver Burgundian buckle- 
plate from, 65, 66. 

Ifpulkes, 0., remarks by, 88, 229. 

MbnUes wa Brooches. 

Fieklin, Philip Borncy, death of, 100. 

Finger-ring, silver, from Howlotts, 
near Bridge (Kent), 104. 

Finn,Arthur,olocted,225 ; admitted, 
234. 

Fisher, Eev. Canon John, elected, 
225. 

Flasks, terra-cotta, from Abu Menas, 
depicting St. Menas and his camels, 
74, 75. 

Flint implements : Acton (Middx.), 
28 ; Belbin^s pit (Hants), 22-4 ; 
Canterbury (Kent), 30 ; Dawley 
(Thames valley), 160; Dimbrxdge 
(Hants), 21, 22 ; Ealing (Middx.), 
28 ; Farnham (Surrey), 30 ; Green- 
hithe (Kent), SO ; Grime’s Graves 
(Norfolk), 160, 162-4; Hanwell, 
(Middx.), 28, 30; Haslemere (Sur- 
rey), 28; Howletts, near Bridge 
(Kent), 110, 111 ; Ipswich (Suffolk), 


160, 164 ; Kimbridge (Hants), 21 ; 
KOsten, near Dichtenfels-on-Main, 
168 ; Lee-on-the-Solent (Hants), 
22, 28, 28, 30 ; Le Moustier (Dor- 
dogne), 160, 161, 163,165; Malton 
(Yorks.), 27 ; Mitcham (Surrey), 
29; Netley (Hants), 29; Noi-th- 
fleet (Kent), 160, 162, 163 ; Eomsey 
(Hants), 20, 21 j St. Brelade (Jer- 
sey), 160; Selsey (Sussex), 30; 
Taplow (Bucks), 165 ; Test, the, 20, 
21 ; Tliames, the, 26, 27, 29, 81, 82 ; 
Titchfiold (Hants), 28-7. 8e$ aim 
Neolithic and Palaeolithic. 

Folk-moot, the, 210, 211, 217, 218, 
219. 

Foulkes-Eoberts, Arthur, elected, 
131. 

Fountain at Dooz Priory (Essex), 4-8. 

Fox, W. H., remarks by, 8. 

Frockenham (Suffolk), Anglo-Saxon 
brooches from, 104. 

Fribourg Miisoum : silvorBurgundian 
buckle-platc, 65. 

Frisby, West (Lines.), iron nose-band 
of a horse found at, 55. 

Garstin, ^ ohn Eibton, deaHi of, 190 
obituary notice, 194. 

Geneva Museum : deodrated butddes, 
77, 78. 

Geology and implementiferous 
gravels of the Kent district, 109, 
110,112,119. 

George, William, owner of stone seal 
matrix (exhibited), found at Oric- 
oieth (Carnarvon), 188. 

German Anthropological Society, 89. 

Gibbs Collection (Biitish Museum), 
58, 59, 105, 109. 

Gilbertson, ]^v. L., remarks by, 217. 

Gilton (Ken^, bronze bowl frdm, $2. 

Giuseppi, Montague Spenc®^, apr 
pointed auditor of accounts, 86; 
remarks by, 8. 

Gizeh, bronze vessel from, 80, 81. 

Glass objects : heads, Howletts, near 
Bridge (Kent), 104, 107 ; Islip 
(Northants), 115, 118 ; bo-akor, 
Howletts (Kent), 104, 105; Sarre 
(Kent), 106; bowl, Islip (North- 

■ ants), 116; cup, Islip (Northants), 
115 ; vessels, Howletts (Kent), 1 06. 

Glastonbury (Som.), bronze latchet 
from, 123. 

Gloucestershire : sbd Cirencester, Iron 
Acton, Leonard Stanley, Lydney 
Pai*k. 

Goldhanger (Essex) : biiquotage, 53 ; 
flues, 49 ; mound, 49 ; pottery, 49. 

Gold objects : bracelet, near Bana- 
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gb6r (Klng^s County), 2S7, 239; 
brooches, near Banagber (King’s 
OoTiJity), 237-9 j Mountrivers, 
Ooaobford (co. Cork), 239 ; collar, 
or lunul^i, Tir y Dewin, near 
lilanllyftii (Carnarvon), 167, 177, 
ISO : torcLue, Harlech (Merioneth), 
168. 

Gothic ornamentation in Serbian 
cburohes, 12, 13, U. . 

Gowland, Professor William, on Silver 
ip. Prebiatorio and Proto-historio 
Times, 222 5 remarks by, 224, 

Gradats (Serbia), cbureli at, 12, 18. 

Gratcbanitza (Serbia), churab at, 11, 

12 . 

Grave-fnrniture i Anglo-Swcon ceme- 
tery, Howletts, near Bridge (Kent'), 
iOS-7 5 Jslip (Nortbants), 116, 118. 

Graves; .‘jfs Bnrials. 

Grazebrook, George, death of, 19Q; 

\ obituary notice, 194. 

Greenbitbe (Kent), flint implement 
from, 80. 

Greenwell, Kev. William, death of, 

35, 190 ; . obituary notice, 200-4 ; 
resolution moved by the President, 

36. 

Griffin. Kalph, on a Boll of Arms 
(p. 1540) l)elonging to tlie )Society, 
230 ; exhibits panel of stained glass 
from the Society’s collection, with 
arms assigned to Snxyth, 282. 

Griffins in sculptured decoration, 65, 

, 6^ 68, 70^ 76. 

Griffiths, Percival Davis, appointed 
auditor of accounts, 36. 

Grime’s Graves (Norfolk), flint imple- 
ments from, 160, 162-4. 

Grosse, H,, experiments with brjquet- 
age, 43. 


Habakkuk, the prophet, inpresonta- 
tions of, on ivory pyxes* and other 
objects, 72. 

Hadrian, coin of, discovered at Bonny- 
rigin (Midlothian), 237. 

Hagboume Hill (Berks,), bronze ob- 
jects from, 121. 

Hall, Captain H. R., remai-ks by, 222. 

Hampshire : see Belbin’s pit. Dun- 
bridge, Eling, Kimbridge, Lee-on- 
the-Solent, Netlcy, Romsey, Sil- 
chester, Titcliflelcl, Winchester. 

Hand’-pins, bronze, from the Thames 
at Hammersmith, 122. 

Hanwell (Middx.), polished celts 
from, 28, 30. 

Hardy, W. J., remarks by, 4. 

Hare Street, the name, 220, 221 


Harlech (Merioneth), bronze celt 
from, 172 ; bronze shield, 170, 173 ; 
gold torque, 168. 

Haslomere (Surrey), flint implement 
from, 28. 

Haverfleld, Professor P. J., on Roman 
Cireneesten 17 j remarks by, 19. 

Hemp, W. J*, on certain object 
mostly of prehistoric date, dis- 
covered near Beddgelert and near 
Brynkir station (Oarnturvonshlre), 
1(J6 86 ; on a Roman gold brooch 
and a gold plate with Greek in- 
scription, from Carnarvon, 18 4-0 j 
on a stone seal matrix, found at 
Oriccieth (Carnarvon), 183, 184 j 
exhibits two Roman copper cakes 
from North Wales, ^4 

Henry I, charter of, to Great Malveum 
Prioiy (Wore.), exhibited, 224 

Heraldry: arms on enamelled Ud at 
All Souk College, Oxford, 94 | du 
fourteen th-cenfcu:^ reliquary, Oivi* 
dale Museum (PriuU), 96 ; on panel 
of stained glass in the Society’s col- 
locliioii, 232 ; Roll of Arms (c. I5-l0; 
belonging to the Society, 230-2. 
Arms of; Clermont-Nesle, 94; 
Prance ancient and Navarre, 94 ; 
Hainault or Flanders, 94 ; Smyth 
quartering Graunt and Ruding, 232, 
233. 

Herbert, J. A., remarks by, 15. 

Hertfordshire towns and villages, the 
origins and forms of, 219. 

Hertfordshiro : Wheathamjxitead. 

Heseltine, J. P,, on a picture of the 
Last Supper, in Eling eluirch 
(Hants), 38, 34. 

Higson, Captain GJL, presents bronze 
rapier to the British Museum, 175, 

Hilendar (on Mt. Athos), church at, 

n, 16. 

Hipposandal, from tlie Thames, 227. 

Hoards : Bronze Age — Banagher 
(King’s County), 287-9 ; Beddgc*- 
lert (Carnarvon), 166-9, 176, 176 j 
Brynkir station (Carnarvon), 166, 
167, 177-86; Cwm Moch (Merio- 
neth), 170, 171 ; Mountrivei's, 
Coachford (00. Cork), 289 ; Taun- 
ton (Som.), 121, 122, 

Hodgson, Thomas Hesketh, death of, 
190 ; obituary notice, 196. 

Holmes, Charles John, elected, 225 f 
admitted, 228. 

Holroyd, Sir Charles, death of, 190 ; 
obituary notice, 200. 

Hope, Sir William St. John^ on the 
plan and arrangement of the first 
cathedral church of Canterbury, 
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1S0-58; remarks by, 9, 17 , 136, 
168, 2Sf), 2Si, 

Hopkinson, Mr., remarks by, 18. 

Howktti, near Bridge (Kent), pre- 
blsfeorle and Angln-Saxon remains 
dlseovertd at, 102-1 S; arms and 
Armour, 103 j axa-head, 106 j axes, 
palaoolifchio, 110, 111 ^ beads, am- 
ber* glass, and stone, 10*% lOi, 107 ; 
Iwaker, green glass, loi, 106 j hono, 
1(10 j — brocKfhosj oirotdar, and 
eirottlar koyatono, 107); gilt, 104; 
Uong'j 107; * radiated^ bronxe, 
107; serpentine, 107; silver, 104, 
106, 108; burklo, brotuse, 1(;4, 
lOS ; buekle-lioop, erystal, 109 ; 
bnekIfKplates, 109 ; buokl©>*rivets, 
irU ; firig(M--ring, silver, 1 0-i ; fossil, 
porfonitt'tl, 1(»1; givdogy of the 
district, 1(»9, 1H», 112; glass, 103, 
IU7; graves and grnve-furniture, 
102^7 5 iron objt'cts, 1 06 ; jowcdlery, 
103,104 ; kidvoM, iron, 105 ; palaeo- 
IttMo iinplfimmiU, lot) -12; pot, 
Irnn, 105 ; pottery, 103 ; ring, iron, 
106 ; rods, broti/,e ami iron, 105, 
100 ; amhbard, weoden,106 ; snield- 
bonii tod gri^ 106; spear-beads, 
106 1 word, Irom 106; vessels, 
glass, iOO* 

IMdfOn, Bdward, sleeted a member 
of the Ootmdl, 208, 

Bttighes, MeKenny, death of, 

190 ; obituary notice, 199. 

Httghes-Huglies, M. E., on the foun-* 
tain at lm^7* Priory (Essex), 4-8* 

Hull (Yorks.); Munleipal Museum, 
bronze pendant, 66, 60. 

Human remains: Ballard Down, near 
8 wanage (Dorset), 236 ; Blondford 
(Dorset), 230; BUtshenwell, near 
Ootfe Castle f Dorset), 236; Ipswich 
(Suffolk), 164; Worbarrow, near 
Tynoham (Dorset), 236. 

Hundred Court, the, 210, 211, 216, 
219* 

Hunsbury (Korthants), bronze pen- 
dant from, 66-8* 

Hunstanton Household Accounts for 
1347-8, 2. 

loklingham (Suffolk), bronze pendant 
from, 61. 

Illahun, bronze vessel from, 80. 

Imperial War Museum, 79. 

InchtuthUl (Perthshire), discovery 
of Boman remains at, 237. 

Inscrlptlona; on gold plate from 
Oamarvon, 184, 186; on Samian 
cup, Marsal (France), 89 ; on stone 
seal matrix found at Oriccieth 
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(Carnarvon), 188, 184; on wooden 
bucket from Tir y Dewin (Oarnar- 
von), 180, 182, 186. 

Ipswich (Suffolk), flint implement 
from, 160, 164 ; skeleton found at, 
164. 

Ireland ; m Banagher, Belfast, Dow- 
ris, Dublin, Mountiivors, NeWry, 
Portora, Shannon river. 

Irish influence on Welsh antiaultics, 
167, 177, 186, 187; serpentine 
latchots, 120-31 : am hatchets* 

Iron Acton (dlos.), preaching cross 
at, 214- 

Iron objects ; knives, Howletts, near 
Bridge (Kent), 106 ; IsHp (Korth- 
ants), 116 ; pins, ring- headed, 
Mount Caburn (Sussex), 128 ; pots. 
Feering (Essex), 105; HoWletfcs 
(Kpnt), 105; ring, Islip (North- 
ants), 116 ; ring and rod, Howletts 
(Kent), 105 ; shield-boss, Islip 
(Nox'feJ^nts), 116, 118 ; speai*-h.ead, 
Sarre ( Kent) , 105 ; swOrd, H6 wletta 
(Kent), 105. 

Isabella of Hainault, 94,96. 

Islip (Norfchants), Anglo-Saxon anti- 
exuities disco vorodat, 118-18 ; beads, 
.1.15, 118 ; beaker, horned, fragment 

, of, 116, 118, 120; botvl, glass, 116; 
brooches, 116-18 ; buckle, bronze, 
115; burials, 113-16, 118, 1191 
ednorary Urns, 118-16,118; clasps, 
116, 118; cup, glass, 115; grave- 
furniture, 116, 118 ; knives^ iron, 
116 ; pottery, 118, 114, 118 ; ring, 
Iron, 116; »Meld4oss, 115, 
118; tweezers, bronze, 115., 

Issoudun (France), ivoiybucklO from, 
64, 65. 

Ivory buckle of St. Caesarius, 64. 

Ivory carvings : leaf of diptych of the 
fourteenth century, English, ex- 
hibited, 224; leaf of diptych with 
fourteenth-century ’ ivory carving 

. of Our Lady and Child, 239, 240 j 
plaque, depicting St. Menas and 
his camels, 78, 74 ; pyx, with repre- 
sentation of St. Menas and his 
camels, 73, 74; pyxes, with repre- 
sentations of Daniel and Hahakkuk, 
72. 

Jackson, Sir Thomas Craham, oh the 
churches of Serbia, 10-14 ; remarks 
by, 17 ; elected a member of the 
Council, 208. 

Jewellery, from Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
tery, Howletts, near Bridge (Kent), 
103, 104. 

Johnston, P. M., on early wall-paint- 


iiigs in Olayfcon oliurch (Stwsex), 
90 ; remarks by, S, 9L 
Jones, Major Evan Bowen, owner of 
bronze spear-Jiead (oxhibited),174, 
177. 

JntisJi arms and jewellery, from 
Kowletts, near Bridge (Kent), 102. 


XCfllenifeoh (Serbia), ehtireh at, 11, 14. 

Kempe, Thomas, bishop of London, 
and Panrt Cross, 209, 218, 214. 

Kent, end of silver spoon found in, 
m, Ash, Bifrons,I^onrne Park, 

Breach Down, Canterbury, Faver- 
shaan, Cilton, Creenhithe, How- 
letts, Kingston Down, Korthfleet, 
Bafcdxfeoumo Hill, Sibertswold. 

Kenne, Dr., on the bricmetago of the 
Idarsal disfcriet, 41, 68, 

Keyser, C. E., remarks by, 90. 

Kltnbridge (Hants), palaeolithic im- 
plements from, 21. 

Kinderbon (Cheshire), Koman re- 
mains at, 52. 

Kingston Down (Kent) : Anglo-Saxon 
burials, 103; bronze howls from, 
82, 84, 80 ; brooch, 108, 

Knives, bronze, found near Brynkir 
station (Oarnaiwon), 180; iron, 
Howletts, near Bridge (Kent), 106 ; 
Islip (Korfcbants), llo. 

KOsten, near Lichtenfels-on-Main, 
flmt implement from, 168. 

Krushevatz (Serbia), church at, 11, 


18, X4. 

Knrsumlija (Serbia), ohurdx at, 11. 


JLa Balme (Hante-Savoie), decorated 
buckle from, 78. 

Lamps, fourth century, with repre- 
sentations of Daniel and the Lions, 
73 ; tmra-cotta, fi’om Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Algiers, 76. 

Lancashn^e ; m Liverpool. 

Lance-bead:, bronze, from Taunton 
(Som.),, 122. 

Lanfranc, Ar'chbishop^ rebuilding of 
the cathedral chur ch of Canterbury 
by, 164, 165, 158. 

Langenhoe (Essex) ; mounds, 49 ; 
pottery, Late Celtic and Koman, 49. 

Lankester, Sir Kay, collection of flint 
implements, 3L 

La SauvagSre, Le Koyer d’Artezet de, 
on the briquetage of Marsal, 89, 40. 

Latchets, serpentine, 120-31 ; map 
of distribution in Ireland, ISO ; 
latchets from : Downs (King^s co.), 
129, 180; Glastonbury (Som,), 123; 

■ Kewry(co, Down), 124, 128; Portora 


(CO. Fermanagh), 127 ; Shannon at 
Athlone, 124, 126; Slane Castle 
(co. Meath), 126 ; uncertain locali- 
ses in Iroland, 124, 125, 127, 128, 
180. 

Lausanne Musoum (Switzerland) ; 
decorated buckles, 64, 70, 77, 

Laver, Dr, Henry, death of, 190; 
obituary notuw, 196. 

Layton Collection, Brentford Public 
Library (Middx.), specimens from 
the, exhlbihid, 22C. 

Lazar, king of Serbia, and UIh queen, 
ohurohoH built by, 11, 13. 

Lead anchors, 132-4. 

Leagrave (Beds.), piu w'ith spangles 
from, 106. 

Le Campigny period, 29, 81. 

Leeds, Edward Thurlow^ elected a 
member of the Council 208 ; re- 
marks by, 88, 118^20* 

Lee-on-the-Solent (Hanta\ flint im- 
plements from, 22y 23, 28^ 30. 

Loez Prioiy (Essex), fountain at, 4-8. 

Le Moustier (Dordogne), flint imple- 
ments from, 160, 161, 168, 166. 

Le Moustior period, 110* 166, 166. 

Leonard Stanley (Gloa-), the priory 
of, in the light of recent dis- 
coveries, 9. 

Le Strange, Hamon, on the Hun- 
stanton Household Accounts for 
1347-8, 2 ; death of, 190. 

Letch worth, Sir Edward, death of, 
190. 

Lbuyd, Edward, on antiquities found 
in Carnarvonshire and Merioneth- 
shire, 169. 

Library accessions 1917-18, 243-53. 

Lincolnshire ; see Perriby, S^mth ; 
Frisby, West, 

Littledale, Willoughby Aston, olooted 
a member of the Council, 208. 

Little Wilbraham (Camba), iron kkI 
from, 106. 

Liverpool Museum : bronze tankard, 
Late Celtic, from Trawsfynydd 
(Merioneth), 178. 

Liubostinje (Serbia), churclx at, 11, 
13, 16. 

Llanbedr, near Harlech (Merioneth), 
spiral ornament on stone in church- 
yard, 168. 

Lladfair (Merioneth), bronze celt 
from, 172. 

Llanllyfni (Carnarvon), gold lunula 
from, 167, 177, 178. 

Llecheiddior (Caraarvon), bronze 
sickle from, 178, 179. 

Llyn Llydaw (Oaruanron), canoe 
ftom, 176. 
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Doitdos ; 

Ownnlgtane, Hundred of, 211, 217, 
218. 

OroaiJ, Um mrly history. 
form, md mnotiom of, ^08-19. 
Bt Fatties Ofitiiodml, ^09, BIB. 

Sfc* Fatir» Chtirolxyard, BIB. 

|?if» Btitlfb Hwuxn, Wofttiniiii-r 
iLiilioy. 

Wiiliara, olocfco^* SO s ad« 

L«»Tijfrttiill', I)r- T. (}., collection of 

/lint linplwnonts, iJO. 

littniM i>f An,iou, tmisuroB of, 95. 

IjtifHH, John Hoyjiiour, oloctcd a mom- 
bor of tlm Coimcil, £08 ; ownoi* of 
a two-handod Hword (oxhihltod), 
found in Notfolk, 2£S. 

LuHsy (Canton Fribouz'g), docoralod 
ljuckloH from, (»0, 07, 70, 78. 

Lydney Park (0ios.), bronze pendant 
from, 59. 

Lyana, Lieut.-Colon©l Gf^. B. Croft, 
on a four boonth -century ivory 
wirving of Our Lady and Child 
(cxliibitod), and a copper idafce, 
formerly enamelled, of the Cruci- 
fixion (exhibited), SS9-41 ; remai-ks 
by, 10, 89, SSO ; re-elected a mem- 
ber of the Council, 207. 

Maedonald, George, report on ex- 
oaTation work in Sootland, 287. 

Halfcon (Yorke,), flint implement 
from, 27. 

Halvern, Great (Wore.), charter of 
Henry 1 to priory^f, exhibited, 224. 

Manaaya (Serbia), church at, 11, 14, 

Mamens (Canton de Yaud), buckle 
fbom, 06. 

Maj-Un, Br. WinUam, remarks by, 218. 

Havxittli, Marco, picture of the Last 
Supper attributed to, in EUng 
ehuridi (Hants), 88, 84. 

* Maecote % buoklea ae, 79, 88. 

MauL stone, from Stonehenge 
(Wts.), exhibited, 224. 

Medieval objects found at Beter- 
borougli (Northants), 224. 

Menas, Si^ and his camels, sculp- 
tureis of, 78-4, 89' ; charm con- 
nected with, 79 j shrine of, 78. 

Mooionethehire : see Beddau Ghyyt 
Ardmiwy, Onicht, Owm Mooh, 
Boigelly, Harlech, Llanfair, Llan- 
feedr, Fenrhyndeudraeth, Ifanmor, 
.1!«mon f Mur, Ttaws^ydd, 
Yhcfafor. 

Me^ Om0to&» OU Anthropology, 89, 
42, 48. 


Micklethwaite, J. T., on Saxon church 
buildings, 140, 144, 146, 148. 

Middlesex ; see ^atorif Brentford, 
Ealing, Hanweli 

Milan Museum: ivoi^ placj[ue, de- 
picting St* Menas and his camels, 
,.78,74. 

Milestones, Boman, 218. . 

Milner, James, Donald, elected, 225 1 
admitted, 228. 

Mtnet, William, re-elected TreaatirOr, 
207. 

Mitdham (Surrey), palaeolithic im- 
plement 29, 

Moir, Beid, 164, 166. 

Mont - do - Hermes, silver-plated 
buckle from, 64. 

MontiUier (France), decorated buckle 
from, 76, 

Morgan Collection, 66. 

Morrison, Edward, foxmer ownmr of 
gold, bronze, and amber ornaments 
fotind near Banagher (BLing's 
County), 238. 

Mount Caburn (Sussex), iron pins or 
keys, and other objects, 123. 

Mountrivors, By lane, Coachford (co. 
Cork), gold and bronze brooches, 
socketed axes, and amber beads 
found at, 289. 

Moysey, Captain L., discovery of pre- 
historic and Anglo-Saxon remains 
by, 102-18 ; death of, llS. 

Mylno, Rev. B, S., remarks by, 220. 


Nagoritoha (Serbia), church at, IX. 

Naamor valley (Merioneth), bronze 
rapier from, 173, 176. 

Rational Collections, effect of the 
war on, 204-7, 

Necklace, amber, found near Bana- 
gher (King's Oouniy), 288. 

Nelson, Dr. Philip, exhibits one leaf 
of an English ivory diptych of the 
fourteenth century, 224. 

Neolithic implements : Lee-on-ihe- 
Solent (Hants), 22, 28, 28; Titch-. 
held (Hants), 28, 24. 

Nesle, Alix de, 96. 

Nesle, Baoul de, 94, 96. 

Netley (Hants), ftinfc implement 
from, 29. 

Newman, P. H., remarks by, 90.. 

Newry (co. Down), bronze lafcchets 
from, 124, 128. 

NiehoJe, John Bowyer Buejaanan, 
elected, 20 ; admitted, 89. 

Niederbreisig on the B:Mn^. bronze 
buckle from, 66. 

Norfolk : see Brooke, Grime’^ Graves. 
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t>t, FMIip, remarks by, 8, 

I?pi;fetoaptotialiire ? m Brixworfcb, 
Hutxsbury, Peterborough. 

North (leofc (ICeiii), flhifc unplemenb 
from. 160, 162, 168. 

Nowell, Alexander, dean of St. PauVa, 

m 

Oohrida (Serbia), churoli of St. 
klimoDitije at, 12. 

Odo,arohbi«hopofOanterl)ury, church 

building by, 187, 160, 151, 162* 

Oman, Professor 0. W. 0,, remarks 
by, 232 j elected a member of tho 
Council, 208. 

Our hady and Child, fourteenth- 
century irory earring of, exhibited, 
289,240. 

Ourosh Milutin, king of Serbia, 
chui'ches built by, 12, 16. 

Oxenden, Basil, silver spoon in pos- 
session of, 66. 

Oxford : All Souls College, enamelled 
lid at, 92-7. Aslimolean Museum, 
bronze pendants, 55, 58- 

Oxfordshire ; see Ouddesdon, Oxford, 
Wood Eaton. 

Page, William, on the origin and 
forms of Hertfordshire towns and 
villages, 219 ; remarks by, 2, 156, 
216, 221, 230, 281 ; rc-elocted a 
member of the Council, 207. 

Pail, bronze, from Chessell Down 
(LW.), 82, 88. 

Paintings: picture of the’Last Sup- 
per, by Bonifazio, in tho National 
Gallery, Edinburgh, 83 ; picture 
of tlio Last Sin>per, attributed to 
Marco Marziali, Eling church 
;Hants), 82-4. Sec also Wall- 
paintings. 

Palaeolithic culture in South Africa, 
with siieeial reference to the Zam- 
besi, 241, 242. 

— implements : Acton (Middx.), 28 ; 
Bclbin’s pit (Hants), 22-4 ; Ciss- 
buiy (Sussex), 28, SO; Dunbridge 
(Hants), 21, 22 : Ealing (Middx.), 
28 ; Howlotts, near Bridge (Kent), 
110, 111 ; Kiinhridge (Hants), 21 ; 
Mitcham (Surrey), 29 ; Romsoy 
(Hants), 20, 21 ; Test, the, 20, 21. 
Bee dUo Flint implements. , 

^ihan, 112, 119. 

Palestine, terra-cotta lamp from, 76. 

Palstaves, bronze, found near Brynkir 
station (Carnarvon), 178, 179 ; 
Titohfield (Hants), 24 j looped, 
Taunton (Som.), 121. 


Parker, Colonel J'ohn William Bobln^ 
son, re-elected a member of the 
Council, 207. . 

Parry^ Thomas Wilson, elected^ 1^1? 

admhjted, 134* 

Pafeham (Snss^), walLpaintogs at, 
90. 

Patrixboume HlU (Kent), Anglo- 
Saxon burials at, lOS. 

PauPs OrosH ; sts London. 

Pavlilza (Serbia), chiinsh at, 11. 

Poarce, Ven. Ernest Handd, ohwdful, 
2O5 admitted, 68 ^remarks by, 

Peatling, Albert Victor, admitted, 2. 

Pdeh (Ipoic, Montenegro), church of 
tho Bogoroditaa in, Kl 

Peers, 0. R., remarks by, 4, 91, l«r>, 
167 ; re-elected Secretary, 207. 

Pembroke, Aymer de Valenoo, earl 
of, 96. 

Pembroke, Joan, counti^ss of; house- 
hold accounts of, 8. 

Pendants, bronze, from Chessell 
Down (I.W.), 57-9'; Faversluim 
(Kent), 58 ; Ilimsbury (Northants), 
50-S ; Icklinglmm (Siifl’olk), 01; 
Lyducy Park (Gios.), 69 ; Rusbail 
Down (Wilts.), 69, CO ; South 
Ferriby (Lines,), 60, 61 ; Wood 
Eaton (Oxon.), 67, 68 ; Wylyo 
Camp (Wilts.), 69. 

Penrhyndeudraeth , ( Merioneth ), 
bronze celt from^ 168, 172 ; bromse 
sword, 178. 

Peter, Thurstan Collin% death of, 
190 ; obituary notice, 197. 

Peterborough (Northants), medieval 
objects found at, exhibited, 224. 

Petrie, Professor EJindera, on tin* 
Essex Red Hills, 60, 

Phillips, Cliarlos James, elected, 181 ; 
admitted, 208. 

Pick, Samuel Perkins, 225. 

‘ Picks 26, 27, 29-32 ; from near 
Bdurnemouth(Hanfes), 80 ; Canter- 
bury (Kent), 30 ; Cissbury (Sussex), 
30 ; Farnham (Surrey), 30 ; Groen- 
hithe (Kent), 30 ; Hampshire 
Downs, 26 ; Lee-on -the-Solent 
(Hants), 80; Netley (Hants), 20; 
Selsey (Sussex), 80; Sussex Dowx^ 
26 ; Thames, the, 26, 27, 29, 81, 38, 
226, 227; Titchfield (Hants), 26. 

Pin, ring-headed, bronze, from Hag- 
boume Hill (Berks.), 121; with 
spangles, Leagrave (Beds.), 106. 

Pits; Bolbin*s (Hants), 22-4; Dun- 
bridge (Hants), 21, 22; Green- 
hithe (Hont)> 80; Hanwell 
(Middx,), 28, 80 ; Howletts, near 
Bridge (Kent), 102, 103, 109, llO; 
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Kimbridga (Hants), 21 ; Wansunt 
(Kant)» aa 

Pitt-Bivers, General, 28, 123 j his 
di«tH>veiy of palaeoUths in tlie 
Thames valley, 28, 

HxW, Francis William, appointed 
auditor of aeeotmt% 3(1 

Plaques s for decoration of backs of 
iilovos Pn-uilly (8oitto«ofc-Marno), 
tU ; SaMKnniaij, 7o. 

Fohh’ii Hill (Kunt,), patc Celtic 
bTOHJses from, 32. 

Portora (co. Femnuiagh), bronr,© 
latehet IVonq 127. 

Portsmouth, Newton, carl of, death 

of, im 

Pot, iron, from Ilowlotts, near Bridge 
(Kent), lea 

Pottory s AngltvSa3con**TIowletto, 
nmv Bridge (Bent), lOS; Mip 
CNorfchants), Ull, XU, 118. Late 
Colfcio--Bod Hilk (Essex), 49, 51. 
Eoman--Islip (Northants), 113; 
Maiml (France), B9 * Mid-Somerset, 
52. ' 

Foynter, Sir Edward, on a picture of 
the Mat Supper, in BMng chttroli 
, (Hanto), m. 

PrfdiiHtonc roinaiiiH at Howletts, near 
Hrulge (Kent), 102. 

PreulUy (Seine-et*Mame), plaques 
from the Oiifcerclan abbey of, 94 

Frltohard, El^ard S., discovery of 
bn>iiz»‘ »p«ar by, 174 

* Prfdo-eelt’, suggested t«Q, 105, 

Fyxos, ivory: with representations 
nf Banifd and BCntakkiik, 72 } with 
nq»rt*«entafcimi of St. Menaa and 
hlh wmiolM, 73, 74. 


Qualb liOUZo, near Aleppo, aixUi-ceu- 
tury building at, 153. 

Quarrel!, 'Willmin Henry, remarks by, 
133, 227 ; elected a momber of tho 
Council, 288. 

Quekett, 2nd Lieut. John, death of, 
190; obituary notice, 191. 


Biidcliffe, Captain Goollroy Eoynolds 
Yonge, olectod, 225 ; admitted, 228. 
Bamassf, openwork buckle from, CO. 
Kansom Collection (British Museum), 
5f>, S3. 

Bapier, bronze, from Nanmor valley 
(Merioneth), 178, 176. 
Eapier-blades, bronze, from Cwm 
Moch (Merioneth), 170, 171. 
Bavanitoa (Serbia), church at, 11, 18, 
1C. 


Bead, Sir C. Hercules, on a two- 
handed sword from Norfolk, 228, 
229; remarks by, 4, 8, 82, 84, 35, 
97, 101, 119, 131, 182, 183, 166, 186. 
226, 280, 241. 

Beading Museum (Berks.) : bronze 
pendant, 56-8, 

Beboux, M., collection of neolithic 
colfc», 27. 

Eod Hills of Essex as salt-works, 
86 54 ; chemical evidence, 87, 88, 
50 ; description of the mounds, 87, 
•17-52 ; Exploration Committee re- 
ports, 86, 37, 49 j fUiOH, 49; pottery 
and briquetago, ST'-O, 46, 47, 49- 
68; wood specimens, 54. 

Beligioua theory of cup and ring 
carvings, 98-0, 101. 

Bico, Garraway, oolleotion of flint 
implements, 26, 80 ; remarks by, 
82, 166, 226. 

Bichards, Bev. George Chatterton, 
elected, 181; admitted, 169. 

Blnga I bronze, firom near Banagher 
(Singes Ooun^), 287-9 ; Taunton 
(Soin*), 1S2 ; iron, Howletts, near 
Bridge (Xeht), 105 ; Islip (North- 
ants), 1J5. 

Boherfcs, Sir T. E,, lends for exhibition 
Late Celtic antiquities from Dinas 
Emrys (Oarnarvon), 176. 

Bobinson, Sir Charles, the late, collee- 
tioii of flint implements, 28, 80. 

Rods, bronze and iron, from Howletts, 
near Bridge (Kent), 105, 106. 

Boman bronze pendant, a peouBar 
type of, 54-68. ; 

— copper cakes, two, ftom North 
Wales, exhibited, 224 . 

—milestones, 218. 

—remains : Bonnyrigin (Midlothian), 
237'; Cirencester (Glos.), 17-19; 
Colinton (Midlothian), 237; Dor- 
chester (Dorset), 234 ; Iiichtuthill 
(Perthshire), 237 ; Islip (North- 
ants), 113; Kinderfcon (Cheshire), 
62 ; Mid-Somerset, 52 ; Red Hills 
(Essex), 49, 51 : Silchestor (Hants), 
140, 149, 153 ; South Ferriby 
(Lines.), ,60. 

Bomanesque architecture in Serbia, 
11, 18, 15, 

Borne, Tenne Museum: tefra-cotta 
lamp, 76, 

Bomsey (Hants), palaeolithic imple- 
ments from the neighbourhood of,. 
20 , 21 . 

Botbingdean (Sussex), copper plate, 
formerly enamelled, of the Cruci- 
lixion, found (c. 1770) at, exhibited, 
289-41. 


■xiSfDis: 


Eovntledgft, William ScorosTsy, elected, 
131 ; admitted, X32 ; remarks by, 
132* 

Koyal Irifah Academy ; sea Bcblin. 

Rudler, S. (I-., exlilbits aoin© medieval 
objects found at Peterborough 
(Northants), and an oightceuth- 

eentmy tally, 324, , 

Eu«hall Down (Wllfcn), brem^e pen- 
dant from, 59, (>0. 

Sacskvillo, ih StOpfbM* exhibits 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities dla- 
oorered at Islip (Nortlumts), 113. 

Acheul type of implements, 110, 
111, 163. 

Bt^Brelade (Jersey), flint implements 
from, 160. 

St* Denis (Prance), < Clasp of St. 
Xouis^ in ttie Treasury of, 95. 

St. Q-all (Switzerland), abbey ohurcli 

. of, 144, 146, 147, 160, 155. 

St. Cermain Museum: decorated 
buckles, 67, 08, 70, 71, 

Salisbury Museum (Wilts.) : bronze 
pendant, 66, 59. 

Saiisbuiy Plain (Wilts.), excavations 
on, 236. 

Salonika, church of St. Elias and the 
Apostles" church at, 12. 

Salt-works, Bed Hills of Essex as, 
86-64. 

Sandax*s, Horace, on lead anchors, 
132 ; seconds vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, 207; 
remarks by, 08, 133, 222. 

Sands, Harold, appointed scrutator 
of the ballot, 189. 

Sandys of tho Vyne, William, Lord, 
33, 34. 

Sam (Kent), Anglo-Saxon brooch 
from, 104 ; glass beaker, 106 ; iron 
i^ear-head, 106. 

Sassanian sculptm*ed decoration, 69, 
70. 

Saxon churches : Bnxworth (N'oi’th- 
ants), 142-4, 146, 148, 160, 162, 
163; first cathedral church of 
Canterbury, ISO-SS ; Winchester 
(Hants), chiu'cli of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, 147-9; Wing (Bucks.), 
144-0, 

Scabbard, wooden, from Howletts, 
near Bridge (Kent), 106. 

Schliz, Di% A., on the origin and use 
of briquetage, 44, 

Scotland, report on excavation work 
In, 287 ; stone crosses in, 214-16, 
Bes Bonnyrigi, Colinton, Edin- 
burgh, In^tuthill. 

Scott, Cl,, on Saxon church archi- 


tocture, 144^ 146; augg^ed 
pita of the Skxon <mth«dral^«nsh 
#f Canterbi^,, 140^ 141> 14% lil^ 

'ScoCSir Waiter, and the Cms 
at .Edinbm#ij • 315* ■ 

Sculpture : aTal»aKhfr carving of (Im 
Adoration of tho Kingn. oxiubiltd, 
224 ; carv(»d cmpital, (J£n>no»*H(or 
(GIohO, 13 j loaf of an KiiKliMh ivory 
diptych of the fourUtcnlh nontiiry, 
exhibited, 221; leaf of diplyidi 
with fourteenth-century ivory car- 
ving of Our I^idy aud Ohild, ex- 
hibited, 239; St. Motuix and Uin 
camoJ«, 73 5; slab, Uoiiuui, diH- 
covered at Colinton (Mldlothmti v 
237. 

Seals ; bronzeseal matricos, exhibited, 
224 ; stone seal matrix, from Cric- 
cieth (Oamarvon), 183. 

Selsey (Sussex), flint Implement frt»m, 
80. 

Sernendria (Sorbin'), church at, 11. 

Serbia, tho churches of, ,10-17. 

Serpentine hitchets, 120-31. See 
Latchets. 

Shannon, river, at Athlon©, bronze 
latchot from, 124, 126. 

Shield-boss, iron, Islip (Horthanfcs),, 
116, 118; shi©ld-bos«^ and gri% 
Howletts, near Bridge (Kent), 105. 

Shields, bronze, from Oapel Ourig 
(Carnarv(m), 170 ; Harlech (Merio- 
neth), 170, 172. ; 

Sibertswold (Kent), Angld-Baxon 
bitrials at, 103. 

Sickles, bronze, from lilecheiddior 
(Carnarvon), 178, 179; Taunton 
(Som.), 122. 

SUchester (Xlauts), foundations of 
church on Eoman site, 140, 149, 153, 

Silver ill prehistoric and proto-hiM- 
torxo times, 222-4. 

— objects: brooohes, Anglo-Saxon, 
from Howletts, near Bridge (Keu t), 
104, 105, 108 ; buckle, silver-platoa, 
Mont-de-Hermos, 64 ; buckle-plate, 
E^tigny, 65, 66; flnger-ring, How- 
letts (Kent), 104; lid of a cup, 
All Souls College, Oxford, 92*-7; 
spoon, sixtli or seventh century, 
found in Kent, 65. 

Stae Castle (co. Meath), bronze^ 
latchets from, 126. 

Smith, Clifford, I’emarks by, 34. 

Smith, Worthington Geoigc^ obituai'y 
notice of, 198. 

Smith, John Challenor Covington, 
re-elooted a member of tlie CouneiL 
207. 




B^iaald A. , on tlio 
of aoollIWo celts in gi-arol and as 
w ML 0 date of “^Tliitnies picks’, 27 ~t 
^ I on Bmx Bod Bills aasalt^ 
j on a pseuHar type of 
Boman brnnxe pendant, 5-1-68 * on 
pi^Mstoric and Anji^lo-Siixon j?e-» 
^n» dtecoYfied at Howletis, nmx; 
Bddie (Kent), j on Anf lo- 
teon antiquities disooTored at 
Mip (Bmibants), lia-lS j on Irish 
‘ ierpentlne Istelietfi, 120 81 ; on 
rate flint impl^^nunits from 
IS^rtbfltefe (Kent), Le Mtnifitior 
Ipswich (Suffolk), 
on hpijr.Imons from tlio 
hayton CoHeation (Brentford Fab- 
lb Idbrary), 286 j remarks by, U, 
87,180, 218, 2% 227, 242. ’ 

fourth-century lamp from, 

^*281 ^***^*^^’ assigned to, 282, 


Smyth, Sir Walter, 288, 284: arms 
aasigned to, 238'. 

Someraetahire r sea Glastonbary, Pol- 
deri Hill, Taunton. 

SojKichaiil (Serbia), church at, 11, 

South Africa, Palaeolithic culture in, 
241, 24a 

Hpear-heada 4 from Ilowletts, near 
Bridge (Kent), 105; bronze, Cnioht 
mountain (Merioneth), 174 ; Owm 
Much (Meriouieth}, 170, 171 ; from 
Taunton (Som.), 122 ; Trawsfynydd 
(Merioneth), 171, 172 ; iron, Sarre 
iKmt% I(». 

* Sneataele-brooches 1 21. 

Sjuare, Walter Lewis, death of, 190 ; 
obituary notice, 198* 

Bplndle-whorl, stone, from Yhysfor 
(Merioneth), 175* 

0|>oon, allwn sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, found in Kent, 65. 

Stmpa, Lelio, elected, 181 ; admitted, 
186. 

Stephen Hemanja, king of Serbia, 
ehurehea built by, 10, 11. 

Stephen TJrosh, king of Serbia, and 
hla queen, churches associated 
with, 11, 12, 18, 15. 

Stephenson, Mill, on a BoU of Arms 
(c*. 1640) belonging to the Society, 
r^arks by, 18, 282; 

Stevens, Prank, elected* 181 ; ad- 
mitted, 186. 

Stone ol3je0ts : beads, Howlettsj near 
Bridge (Kent), 107 ; crosses, 208-^ 
19; maui,hroinStoiiehenge(Wats.), 
«pchihite4 224 > seal matrix, Oria- 
eiefch (Carnarvon), 188 ; spindle- | 




- vT^xvix, xnysTor ^^Merionetli}, 176 ; 
splr^ ornamaat, llaabedr, neai- 
Harlech (Merioneth), 168* 
Stonehenge (WUts.): rateolution oall- 
^ upon the Seoretaty ef St^e for 
j^ar tp take xx*... 


protection of the monument 6'dm: 
injtiry or defhoomout, 152; stone 
maul from, exhibited, 224. 

Sfconor, Edmund de, household 
counts of, 2. . i 

Sfcopes, Hem^ the late, 6xcam4ous 
by, on the Essex Red Hills, 47, 48. 

Stow, John, on Paul’s Cmss, 209, 212. 

Studenitza (Serbia), church at, 11-16 : 
kittgfs chapel at, 11. 

Sturge, Hr., collection of dint imple- 
ments, 81. 

Suffolk: s«6Pr6ck0nham,Icklingham, 
Ipswich. 

Surrey ; $ee Paraham, Haslemere, 
Mitcham. 

Surtees, Brigadier-General Herbert 
Conyers, elected, 20. 

Sussex Archaeological Society, lends 
for exhibition a fourteenth-'Century 
ivory carving of Our Lady and 
Child, and a copper plate of the 
Crucifixion, 289-41. 

Sussex : see Oissbury, Clayton, Mount 
Oaburn, Patcliam, Rottingdean, 
Selsey. 

Sutton, Rev. Arthur Prederick, ad- 
mitted, 208. 

Suuk-Su (South Russia), decorated 
buckles from, 68. 

Swords : bronze, from Oaimedd 
Llewelyn (Carnarvon), 172, 178; 
Bolwyddelan (Carnarvon), 172; 
Penrhyndeudraeth (Merioneth), 
178 ; ceremonial, 229, 280 ; iron, 
Howlefcfcs, near Bridge (Kent), 
105 ; two-handed, from Nmffolk, 
exhibited, 228. 

Swynnerton, Rev. C., on the priory 
of Leonard Stanley (Glos.) in Ihe 
light of recent diacoveries, 9j ror 
marks by, 100. 


eighteenth-eenlury, exhibited, 

Tankard, hronz^e, from Traw^tMTdd 
(Merioneth), n3j 174. . 

Taplow (Bucks.), bronze veaael from, 
80, 81 ; flint implement, 166. 

Taunton (Som.), Late Bronze Age 
hoard, 121, 122. . 

Terra-cotta : flasks, with represents-' 
tions of St. Menaaand his oainels) 
74, 76 ; lamps, from Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Algiers, 76. 
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Terrets, broiaze and iron, from Dinas 
Emrys (Carnarvon), X75. 

Tesj;, river, flint implements from 
the gravel-lbeds of the, 20, 21, 

Testona, openwork buckle from, 68. 

Thames, the, anfciqfuities from, 226, 
227 ; flint implement, 160 ; ^ picks 
26, 27, 29, 81, 82, 226, 227. 

Thistle, Bev. T., on a picture of the 
last Supper, in Eling church 
(Hants), 88, 84. 

Thompson, A* Hamilton, 187, 152. 

Tliomson, Captain lyon, remarks by, 
282. 

tiThree Holy Children, the , representa-' 
tions of, on Burgtmdian buckles, 
77, 78v, 

Tir y DewiU, near llahllyfni (Car- 
narvon), goW collar, or lunula, 
found at, 167, 177, 180 ; wooden 
bucket with bronze handle, 180-8. 

Titchfield (Hants), prehistorio ob- 
jects and flint implements from, 
28-7. 

Tolochenaz, decorated buckle from, 

■ '' 77 . 

Tomen y Mur (Merioneth), bronze 
celt from, 172. 

Torques : bronze, from Taunton 
(Som.), 122 } gold, from Harlech 
(Merioneth), 168. 

Tour manin (Syria), destroyed church 
of, 168,467. 

Trawsfynydd (Merioneth), bronze 
objects from : celt, 172 ; spear- 
head, 171, 172 ; tankard, 178, 174. 

Tristram, Edward, appointed a local 
secretary for Derbyshire, 9, 

Tweezers, bronze, from Islip (North- 
ants), 116. 


TJrhS J ms Cinerai'y urns. 


VaJenee* Aymer de: ecs Pembroke, 

. earl of. 

Tendreuil (Aisne), openwoi'k buckle 
from, 77. 

Tessels, bronze : Qizeh, 80, 81 ; 
Illahun, 80 j Taplow (Bucks.), 80, 
81 ; glass, Howletts, near Bridge 
(Kent), 106. 

Yoss, Dr.; on the briquetage of cen- 
tral Germany, 40. 


Waben (Pas-de-Calais), openwoi'k 
buckle from, 68, 69. 

YTalker, Emery, remarks by, 217 ; 
re-elected a member of the Council, 
207. 


Waller, William Chapman, death of, 
190,* obituary notice, 197. 
Wall-paintings : Clayton (Sussex), 
90 j Elstow (Beds,), 90 j Patcham 
(Sussex), 90. 

Walter, Blchard Henaleigh, eleetod, 
226. 

War, the, effect of, on the National 
Collections and archaeological re- 
search, 204-7. 

Warren Collection, 61. 

Warren, E, Prioleaui remarks by, 16. 
Webb, Sir Aston, elected a member 
of the Council, 208* 

Webb* Oapt. Harvey, discovery of 
flint implement at Netlcy (Hants), 
29. 

; Weiglitman, Eleet-Surgeon A. B., 
remarks by, 188. 

Weimar (Germany), bronze ba«in 
from, si 

lYestlake, Bev. H* E., <m Wbtfe* 
: minster Abbey, the Old IMy 

, Chapel' and its I'clation to the 

Komanesque and Gothic ohnrchc% 
184? remarks by, 186, 217. 
Westminster, Archdeacon of, re- 
marks by, 184. See Pearce, Vtm. 
E. H. 

Westminster Abbey, tlio Old Lady 
Chapel and its relation to the 
Bomanesque and Gothic churches, 
i 184—6# 

Wheathampatead (Herts.), Anglo- 
j Saxon burial at, 221 ; bronze ewer 
from, 81, 

' Whitaker, W., remaa^ks by, 81, 84, 64. 
White, Frederick Anthony, elected, 
20 ; admitted, 68. 

' White, til© late Bev. Boginald, col- 
j lection of flint implements, 28. 

’ Whitehead, Sir James, <leath cd, 190* 

[ Wickenden, Charles, owner of Anglo- 
i Saxon antiquities 108* 
i W^t, Me of: see Bowoombe Down, 

! Chessell Down. 

f WiUis, Professor B*, on the architec- 
tural history of the flr.Ht cathedral 
f>Inircli of CaiUk-rbury, 187-40, 142, 
146-62, 164*^. 

[ Willoughby, Major Boland Moffat 
Perown^ admitted, 9. 

Wilmer, Eu, remarks 68. 
Wiltshire; sceDevizes, Eqshall Down, 
i Salishujx Salisbury Plain, Stone- 
henge, Wyiye Camp. 

Winchester (Hants), architectural 
hietory of the church of Bh Peter 
and St. Paul, 147-9. 

Wing (Bucks.), desedption and plan 
of e rly daUrch 144-6* 
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Wolstan, poem by, describing Saxon 
church and monastery at Win- 
cliester, 147, 148. 

Wood bucket, with bronze handle, 
Tir y Bewin, near Llanllyfni (Car- 
narvon), 180-8. 

Wood Eaton (Oxon,), bronze pendant 
h-om, 57, 68. 

Wood - Martin, Colonel, on Irish 
latohets, 121, 126, 127. 

Worbarrow, near Tynoham (Dorset), 
ancient burial at, 286. 

Woroesteralilra : Malvern, Oreat. 

Wyatt-Eaine, Wyatt, eleotocl, 20; 
admitted, 86. 


Wylye Camp (Wilts.), bronze pen- 
dant from, 69- 

Ynysfor (Meiioneth), spindle-whorl 
from, 175. 

Yorkshire : see Hull, Malton. 

Yverdtm (Canton de Vaud), bUekle 
from, 60. 

Zambesi district (South Africa), 
Palaeolithic culture in the, 241, 
242. 

Zhitoha (Serbia), church at, 11, 12. 

ZiirioJi Museum: decorated buckle, 
76, 77. 
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